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PREFACE 



The subject of the following inquiry was approved by 
the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, being 
regarded by them as cognate to some of the most urgent 
of the educational problems with which we are called 
upon to deal. That the questions are essentially Eng- 
lish in spirit hardly needs saying. One authority, who 
will be frequently quoted and whose name has long 
been held in high honour by English educationists. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, has said, referring to the moral aim in 
education, 'The English and American school is founded 
on the idea that moral education is more important than 
intellectual.' As to the principle of individuality, re- 
viewing the last century, Professor C. H. Herford says, 
' The nineteenth century has assailed, but has not 
seriously modified, the stubborn individualism of the 
English mind. On the contrary, it has seen the English 
mind persistently seeking philosophic or scientific justi- 
fication for its own instincts.' 

The report is in the main the result of written notes 
of conversations taken down as the talk was proceeding, 
and embodies a fairly representative series of answers 
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to the questions, What is it that you personally are 
aiming at with regard to the children or the students in 
this school or college ? and How are you seeking to 
accomplish it? In looking back the writer, who was 
too much immersed in the work itself to be fully con- 
scious of it at the time, realises that it was a mental 
gymnastic of no mean difficulty to which he was 
soliciting teachers, principals, and superintendents whom 
he came upon in the very thick and drive of their 
practical tasks. ' Kindly ascend from the concrete to 
the abstract, express this practice of yours in terms of 
theory and ideal ; and then be good enough to come 
down to the concrete again, and tell the path and the 
process of it all.' If any too willing helpers were tired 
out by the urging of this suit, the writer asks that his 
deeply felt gratitude for aid so graciously given may 
serve for apology. 

The writer has to express his heartfelt thanks to 
friends and helpers both in England and America. 
Amongst the former are those who supplied him with 
valuable introductions ; the council of the Owens Col- 
lege, and the committee of the Day Training College, 
for granting a furlough which made Jt possible to visit 
America whilst the schools and colleges were in session, 
especially to Professor Withers, who assumed sole 
charge of the Men's Day Training Department, and has 
in other ways shown much helpful interest in the re- 
port ; and in no small measure to the Gilchrist Founders 
and Trustees for funds, granted through the Victoria 
University, covering a large part of the cost of the 
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inquiry. Amongst American educators, wliilst so many 
were helpful, the writer feels bound to express his 
special indebtedness to Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education ; to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dean of the Department of Philosophy, Colum- 
bia University ; the Dean and staff, and several of the 
graduate-students of Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Ossian Lang ; the superintendents and 
supervisors of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn (New York City), and of Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Indianapolis ; to Miss 
Blow ; to the principal and teachers of the Ethical 
Society (Workingman's) School (New York), the Uni- 
versity Elementary School and the Forestville School 
(Chicago); to the principals of the Chicago Kindergarten 
College ; to the director and staff of the Child Study 
Department, Chicago ; and to Mr. J. L. Hughes, of 
Toronto. 

P.S.— It should perhaps be added that the report 
refers almost entirely to public education, though a few 
privately supported schools were visited, and that this 
(combined with the writer's habitual outlook through 
his work in a training college) accounts for the refer- 
ences here and there made to English education being 
also almost entirely to the public elementary schools. 

H. Thiselton Mark. 

OwsNS College, Manchester : 
May 1901. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 

IN 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY IN EDUCATION 

' The mass of mankind, the working body, which delermines in the end 
ihe fate of the world ... are wlmt the teachers make them. ' 

There are two chief centres around which at the pre- 
sent moment almost the whole of American school 
problems — and not a few college and university pro- 
blems — range themselves ; these are, on the one hand, 
the meaning and the means of moral education, and, on 
the other, the intimately related problem of individuality 
in education. Upon the former question, so far as it 
affects the schools, the writer has already presented a 
report to the Board of Education for England and 
Wales. The more genera! bearings of the problem upon 
the home, the Church, the college, and the university, 
and through all upon the State, will be briefly considered 
here. The second topic will, however, form the main 
subject of the present essay. What do American 
educators mean when they speak of individuality in 
education ? How do they seek to carry out the 
principle in practice ? To these two questions the first 
portion of the following report will be devoted. The 
remaining sections will deal with the more general 
subject of the moral aim in education. 

It was reported by an interviewer as being the 
deepest impression which the Shah of Persia carried 
away with him after a visit to England, that though he 
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had seen great crowds of people, he felt that each crowd 
was a mass of units rather than a mass of humanity, 
that each man was conscious that he counted, his 
standing room being his by right, and his ' huzza ' a 
free expression of persona! feeling. It is this trait 
which has given definite direction to our political 
history, and so deep-seated a national characteristic 
makes its demand upon the thought of the educator, 
Educationally, it means that the individual cannot be 
lost sight of in the class. It implies the application of 
the democratic principle to education. 

Since, to go no further back than the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Milton championed liberty of utterance, Cromwell 
the rights of the governed, and Locke the moral respect 
due to the learner, the education of the English youth 
must be of such a nature that in all acquisition there 
shall be a conscious expression of himself and the 
putting forth of personal power. We hear now and 
again of the need of applying some principle of 
individualisation in the case of boys and girls of 
exceptional genius. But will not a really successful 
educational method aim to apply the principle univer- 
sally? Each child in virtue of an Anglo-Saxon birth 
and history, a history written within him by descent and 
heredity as well as read by him in books containing his 
country's name, aims at individuality. If a teaching 
precept could be grounded upon these indications of our 
mental tendency, It would be that in all acquisition each 
individual must be made to feel himself actively at work 
in pursuit of some end. This was Dr. Arnold's class- 
method, and it has never been surpassed. The educa- 
tional problem which most urgently awaits solution is 
how to cultivate the teaching habit which, whilst it 
does not overlook the power that resides in numbers 
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bent upon a common end, yet touches and directs the 
individual activit>' and interest. 

In one sense we are bound, as Sir Joshua Fitch has 
said, to strike an average ; but, on the other hand, we 
can never afford to forget that we are dealing with indi- 
viduals as well as with classes. One would in no way 
plead for individual teaching. English individuality is 
of a type that is best developed in the crowd. And, as 
just stated, one of the crucial questions in education is, 
how to awaken individual effort and to use it to the 
greatest advantage in the collective work of the school. 
Our teaching methods will count for very much 
in this direction. Many ways will suggest themselves 
to a teacher who has tact, and knows the children he 
is teaching, which take up no more time and yet enable 
it to be seen that he is dealing with a cluster of indi- 
viduals, and not merely with a collective whole. To 
quote the historic illustration already referred to, 
DTj^AnJold made use of questions in his teaching, first of 
all, in order to arouse a questioning attitude in the mind 
of the learner, and, secondly/he put real questions (not so 
much tests as inquiries') to show that he was working at 
the subject along with the pupil. ' When a boy asks, 
Why is this? ' said a successful teacher, ' I know he has 
got somewhere.' When, further, he feels that his teacher 
is his friend, helping him to try his intellectual limbs, 
and ready to pick him up if he stumbles, we have one 
of the secrets of enthusiasm in the schoolroom. Many 
boys have powers which they do not know of Experi- 
ence has shown that with no other spur than that of 
knowing that they may go forward without fear, and that 
failure will not be permitted to bring disappointment, 
as many as twenty out of seventy boys in Standard III 
in an elementary school may be passed on at once into 

B2 



4 Individuality in American Education 

Standard V., and are often the leaven of the Standard 
to which they are so promoted. 

In any case, to revert to the postulate underlying the 
whole of the present inquiry, we shall not reach a point 
of rest in matters of education until our theory and prac- 
tice have a characteristic accent of nationality. What- 
ever educational thinkers and reformers we may follow in 
points of detail or even in fundamental principles, corre- 
spondence to national characteristics is almost necessarily 
the goal of our educational effort. It may be useful at the 
outset to adopt a working summary of what the national 
characteristics are which ought to find embodiment and 
expression in our systems of education. Montesquieu 
has said of us : ' This is the nation in the world which has 
best known how to avail itself at the same time of these 
three great things, religion, trade, and liberty.' ^ If we 
accept these words as suggesting a tentative d priori sum- 
ming up of the English boy, we should look for a religious 
instinct (containing more of the elements of original 
dignity than of consciousness of original sin), a distinct 
individuality, and a practical tendency in all things. It 
is with the second of these points that we are here to deal 
— a problem, therefore, having its essential points of con- 
tact with the child-life and child-nature around us. 

One was prepared to find the United States a happy 
hunting-field in such an inquiry. In an article on ' The 
New Education ' in the ' Andover Review ' of November, 
1888, Professor Palmer, of Harvard University, says, 
' The test of high character is the amount of freedom it 
will absorb without going to pieces.' Few, doubt- 
less, would expect to attain to the individuality of a 

' ' C'est le peuple du nionde qui a le mieux su se pr^valoir i la fois de 
ces trois grandes choses : la religion, le commerce, la liberty.' De PEsprU 
des Lois, bk. xx. ch. vii. 
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Walt Whitman, in whom 'latitude widens, longitude 
lengthens ; ' 

Within me zones, seas, cataracts, plants, volcanoes, groups, 
Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian Islands. 

Yet we may endeavour to place ourselves in the right 
perspective with regard to such a conception of indi- 
viduality, by realising what culture (for it could not 
come by cramming) could produce suchari identification 
of personality with world-wide, almost star-high, interests. 
Each rightly developed individual is in himself, if philo- 
sophers say truly, a little world. Is it not, indeed, the 
spirit of this new or modern philosophy which has con- 
tributed largely to the ' new ' education ? 

It is something more than an accident that Descartes 
and Comenius belong to the same century. Descartes 
commenced to build up a modern philosophy — the self 
the central fact, the criterion of all certainty, on the 
postulate — ' I think, therefore I am.' From Comenius, 
a contemporary of Descartes, dates the ' new education,' 
as a conception reducible to practice. The educational 
movement, like the philosophic, takes its origin in a 
breach with authority, which was the characteristic note 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but its posi- 
tive side is a new interpretation of the nature of the indi- 
vidual child, as, to use the term employed by Comenius, 
a * microcosm,' in whom the powers of self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control ' exist already in the germ, it 
being the function of education to develop them. 

Individuality in education may stand for two very 

' Comenius states that it is the threefold aim of education — 'Se, et 

secum omnia, n&sse; regere; et ad Deum dirigere.' 'That man should 

know all things, himself included ; have power over all things, himself 

' included; and refer all this to God.' The seeds of all three forms of 

culture Comenius believed to be in man by nature. 
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distinct things. It may rntfan either (i) the reaching of 
the individual learner in the mass, meeting him at the 
point of his attainment, and helping him in his special 
difficulties (this is a matter of class-management or 
organisation) ; or (2) the building up of individuality or 
personality, in which case we are dealing with one of 
the fundamental questions of educational philosophy. 
In the latter instance we are broaching the problem of 
personality, and in what it consists. But with both of 
these meanings of individuality the moral aim in educa- 
tion is concerned. In the one case, we are aiming to 
secure a vital contact between teacher and pupil, pro- 
viding stimulus and removing discouragement ; in the 
other case, we are in search of the means of building up 
character in its entirety. The former interpretation of 
the principle of individuality ends in a plea for scope 
and elbow-room that the human unit may develop to 
his individual utmost ; the latter considers rather the 
development of the individual life in its relations to the 
social whole, and so the real enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of individuality through its dependence upon and 
reciprocal relations to society. Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, was so 
anxious that the more philosophical interpretation should 
be put upon the principle, though without in any way 
excluding the question of organisation, that he forwarded 
to the writer the following letter, which states in some 
fulness the best American point of view : 

I think that you will get nothing satisfactory as to the 
question of individualism, because there is a metaphysical 
catch to this part of the investigation.^ The history of the 

' Tliis ' metaphysical catch ' was met with in more forms than one 
duiiog the prosecution of the inquiry : but especially in one school, which 
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United States shows that persons who go out to the frontier 
as pioneers prove themselves to be very full of resources in the 
way of subduing the wilderness and converting it to human 
usesj destroying wild beasts, defeating the Indians and ban- 
ditti, and such matters. This wOUld be called individualism 
ordinarily, but it is a very small part of individualism. The 
individualism which one wishes to uulti^-ate in urban society 
fits one to become self-directive among his fellow men. In 
order to hold one's own in the midst of the urban civilisation 
it is necessary to have a knowledge of human natur^ and a 
knowledge of the motives and purposes of the civilisation in 
which one lives. It should enable one to select his vocation 
intelligently and make a success of it in a competitive civilisa- 
tion. The one with small individualism takes the initiative 
fEom others and does not strike out for himself. He is 
dragged or pushed along, and does not contribute his quota of 
directive power to the community. This second kind of 
individuality, which can hold its own in an urban civilisation, 
is scarcely considered by most of those in ^hi^y country who 
talk or write on the development of individualism, and the 
very best training for this kind of individualism is popularly 
supposed to have the effect of obliteratini' individualism. 

Thedevelopinerit of individuality can take two directions. 
First, that of resistance to the influences or demands of the 
social whole. This development of the individual makes him 
disobedient at school and a criminal in society, and converts 
his career into a zero by attracting against him the organised 
forces of the community. 

Secondly, the development of individuality may take the 
normal direction of mastering the motives and purposes of the 
social whole and growing into a leader of some one of its 
fcauifold interests. This lies in the direction of attaining skill 
in a chosen industry and in attaining through letters a know- 
ledge of science and philosophy which are social aggregates of 
observation and reflection ; a knowledge of history which 

seems to have set out upon, a researehj cornparable (in Lhe liglil of recent 
philosophy) to the old pniz-le of the hi!ti and the egg, ns tu whethei society 
was before ihc individual ut ihc indlvidu.'il bufuiv society. 
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shows the nature and behaviour of social organisations, espe- 
cially of the State and Church and civil society ; an acquaintance 
with literature which reveals the depth of emotion and feeling, 
and shows how feelings become conscious thoughts and 
actions, literature in this respect being the study, par excellence^ 
for giving a knowledge of human nature. Besides this, the 
pupil needs a training in the control of his individualism for 
purposes of intelligent co-operation with others, and he gets 
this in a large school better than in a small school, and he 
gets it in a school far better than with a private tutor or by 
himself in the family. 

In treating of the principle of individuality as a factor 
in American education the inquiry will follow three 
main lines : I. Individuality in Educational Organisa- 
tion ; II. Individuality in Class- management ; III. 
Child Study. The result of the inquiry will, it is be- 
lieved, be to show that Herbart's rule ' to leave the 
individuality of the pupil untouched as far as pos- 
sible,' is not in conflict with his other demand for 
the cultivation of 'a balanced, all-embracing many- 
sidedness.' 



CHAPTER II 

INDIVIDUALITY AND SCHOOL ORGANISATION 

' Never rest till you have j^ot all the fixed machinery for work, the best 
possible. The waste in a Teacher's workshop is the lives of men.' 

The school organisation of the ordinary American city 
consists of a Board of Education, which carries out 
the few general regulations of the State, and for the rest 
administers freely the educational machinery of the 
city (the board is sometimes elective, sometimes appoint- 
ive) ; the 'city superintendent of schools, often with a 
number of associate or assistant superintendents ; a 
director or organising secretary, or clerk to the Board 
of Education, not unlike our clerk to the School Board ; 
and supervisors, appointed to assist the superintendent 
in the oversight of certain grades or of certain subjects, 
such as art, music, manual training, sewing. Under the 
best conditions, the principals are also to be reckoned 
as a part of the system of organisation, directing the 
work of the teachers and pupils in their school. Where 
the principal is in this way the supervisor of his or her 
own school the best conditions obtain ; where the ' prin- 
cipal of the building' has also hour by hour throughout 
the day the care of a grade, and an external ' supervising 
principal' is responsible in all save minor matters for 
five, or six schools, the conditions, so far as principalship 
goes, are at their worst. But to speak generally, is it 
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not self-evident that if individuality is to be looked for 
in the child, it must also be looked for in the teacher, 
and if in the teacher, in the principal, and if in the prin- 
cipal, in those whose regulations he administers, especially 
the supervisors and the city superintendent? Even 
though one bears in mind the caution given by Dean 
Russell, of Teachers College, New York, that one 
cannot judge from the machinery, but must judge from 
the working, one cannot but realise to how large an 
extent the school is shaped by the forces which are 
behind it. 

The city superintendent is really the key to the 
whole situation ; ^ and, considering that he is so, he 
often works in an American city under vexations from 
which, in all conscience, he ought to be free. He is 
anything but a permanent official. A change in the 
political complexion of the Board of Education may 
seal his fate. To meet with really excellent men 
educationists to the core, who had the never-absent 
consciousness of their need for a majority on the Board 
of Education to secure their re-election year by year, 
was one of the most disturbing features of the writer's 
inquiry. The wonder is that American cities arc so 

' What a city's schools can be without the superintendent is shown by 
Dr. Rice in his references to Philadelphia. ' The public schools of Phila- 
delphia were left without supervision until 1883. Before that time the 
most chaotic condition prevailed, for the reason that each individual school 
was conducted according to the whims of its principal, who, though simply 
a class teacher, prepared the course of studies and regulated the examina- 
tions and promotions without regard to what was going on in othei schools. 
The schools were then, as now, governed by two distinct bodies : the 
Central Board, whose members — one from each ward — are appointed by 
the judges of the Court of Common Fleas ; and a Local Board of thirteen 
members for each ward, twelve of the members being elected by the 
people, the thirteenth beii^ a member of the Central Board.' — 77ie Ptiblk 
School System of the Untied States, p. 148. 
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well served, and that men of such eajnestness and 
ability are tempted into what strikes a stranger as so 
precarious a service. That the thing works out in prac- 
tice better than it looks in theory must be taken for 
granted. Under more ideal and liberal conditions of 
appointment and tenure of office, good as the work is 
that is being done, there is little doubt that more would 
be accomplished. Public feeling is setting strongly in 
the direction of separating the schools from political 
influences. A strong citizens' association would pro- 
bably be adequate in most cases to lifting the superin- 
tendency out of the arena of politics altogether. Nor 
would it seem too great a sacrifice, considering that it 
would be made in the cause of education, if school 
officials should become practically neutral in politics, as 
English inspectors of schools and training colleges, as a 
matter of professional etiquette, are understood to be 
in recc^nition of the fact that they serve under either 
political party without prejudice. All residents in 
Washington, the seat of Government, are disfranchised ; 
and if to be non-political were a tacit understanding in 
reference to the position of school superintendent, it would 
probably strengthen him educationally in a way that 
would be altogether out of proportion to what he would 
feel to lose politically. Even as it is, the position of 
city superintendent of schools is one of those which a 
strong man with an enthusiasm for education would 
naturally covet He needs to have ' head, heart, hand ' — 
intellectual power with adequate academic and profes- 
sional knowledge, moral influence througH tact, sympathy, 
and earnestness, and sufficient experience in educational 
matters to give balance and direction to his initiative. 
Such a man may make his influence felt upon the schools 
and the educational spirit of a city within twelve months 
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of his assuming office. There are superintendents who 
are counted amongst the great social and moral forces 
of the community in the midst of which they labour. 
Such would be Mr, J. L. Hughes, of Toronto ; Mr. N. C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria ; and Mr. L. H. Jones, whose 
superintendency at Indianapolis is still spoken of as an 
influence on the schools and on the public feeling 
towards the schools, though it is seven or eight years 
since he left Indianapolis for Cleveland. Others might 
probably be named, but these stand out by general 
consent. 

Fundamentally, the city superintendent is responsible 
for the continued training of the teachers through- 
out his schools. It is his business to be in touch with 
the most progressive thought and movements in educa- 
tion, and to bring his knowledge to bear upon the inter- 
nal administration and the work of the teachers in the 
schools. Often, too, he is an expert with theories or 
methods of his own. It may have been the successful 
application of some such methods elsewhere which 
commended him to the notice of the Board of Education 
in the city to which he is appointed. School building 
and oversight of the business of the board are not his 
task, at any rate, where the completest and most typical 
organisation exists. He is responsible for the teaching 
in the schools and for the improvement of that teaching 
upon whatever lines suggest themselves as best suited 
to the city to which he is appointed. The superin- 
tendent, however sure he may be of his ground, gene- 
rally wins his way rather by tact than by aggressiveness ; 
he is often able to effect changes in the spirit of the 
school and home training of children, and to make 
parents more hearty in their support of both school and 
teacher, and more ready to fall in with their aims and 
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methods. The views of the superintendent make 
themselves felt especially in the discipline of the schools, 
and through them of the homes as well. At Dayton, 
Ohio, according to the president of the board, corporal 
punishment has decreased fully fifty per cent, within the 
two years of Dr. Hailmann's superin tendency. Techni- 
cally the superintendent is responsible to the Board of 
Education, who select and appoint him, and to whom 
he is expected to look for guidance if he is in any doubt. 
But one may hear of a newly appointed superintendent 
listening to his board as they explain to him what they 
expect of him and what they will do on their part, 
and then quietly saying what he intends to do and upon 
what points, as, for example, the selection of teachers, 
he is not going to be dictated to. Not many men could 
do this without some appearance of presumption. In 
this one case, a considerable section of the press gave 
the superintendent their support, and commended him 
for rating his independence higher than the retention of 
his position. In another noteworthy instance the super- 
intendent has been risking one of the most commanding 
positions in American education by his fearless advocacy 
of a policy different from that of his board. In another 
instance, such collision has led recently to the resignation 
of his position by the superintendent in one of the 
largest cities, and his acceptance of the presidency of 
a State university. 

The persona! factor counts for most, therefore, in any 
attempt to estimate in what the scope for the display of 
individuality on the part of the city superintendent 
consists. In Massachusetts the statutes give the super- 
intendent only one item of authority : he may in his own 
right and person sign an employment certificate. For 
the rest he is responsible to the school committees 
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(Boards of Education). As a matter of fact, of course, 
he has the care and control of the schools under the 
school committees. If he proves himself a capable man, 
the tendency generally is to give him more and more 
power ; and another perfectly understandable thing, 
which was referred to by the Hon. Frank A. Hill, State 
Secretary of Education, Massachusetts, is that usually 
the abler the people forming the school committee the 
more willing are they to restrict themselves to purely 
legislative rather than executive functions ; the educa- 
tional duties are entrusted to the superintendents, the 
business department to special agents. This American 
habit of trusting the expert early impresses the visitor. 
If the required expert cannot be discovered, money 
must be spent to produce him, and then in the average 
of cases he is given a free hand. For example, a com- 
mercial high school is being organised in New York ; 
those having the matter in hand, explaining the scheme, 
describe the kind of man they want to take the director- 
ship : if they cannot find such a man, they would 
select the likeliest man there is and give him a year's 
training in Europe and elsewhere, so that he might 
come to them equipped with the best information. 
The superintendent, similarly, is in the position of a 
trusted expert, and has a free hand if he is not too 
radical in his changes, and has the gift of statesmanship 
which prevents his action from being too far in advance 
of prevailing standards. Teachers yield him a willing 
loyalty ; it is felt that he is there because he is com- 
petent 

A very popular superintendent, both with teachers 
and citizens, was Mrs. Ella Young, of Chicago 
University, formerly member of the board of superin- 
tendents, and on more than one occasion spoken of in 
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connection with the city superintendency. She said 
that the power of the superintendent to influence a 
given school was mainly a question of his or her moral 
influence with the principal ; the Chicago theory being 
that the principal is professionally responsible for his own 
school and teachers. What a superintendent can do 
largely depends on his principals. In Chicago there 
are eight districts, each with its superintendent, and a 
city superintendent over all. Some have contended 
that the great difference existing amongst the Chicago 
schools arises from the different views, &c., of the super- 
intendents. But as a matter of fact in the same dis- 
trict adjacent schools manifest the same differences. 
Mrs. Young thinks that the difference arises rather from 
the difficulty certain principals have of seeing the weak 
side to their own work. Not that they intentionally 
refrain from acting on the suggestion of the district 
superintendents, but that it is difficult to make them 
conscious that their work is of poor quality. Whilst the 
better and more progressive principals take the super- 
intendents' suggestions made at principals' meetings, 
the inertia of the stationary principal prevents the same 
good effects often just where they are most needed. 
Under such conditions two things may avail : in the first 
place, personal representations on the part of the super- 
intendent ; but secondly, and more especially, a watching 
for all the good one can see in a school and commend- 
ing that. This nursing of the health spot, a ' sloughing 
process,' as Dr. Shimer of New York calls it, has suc- 
ceeded in many cases in creating a new ambition for 
excellence resulting in vastly improved conditions. One 
of the most successful in the use of personal contact and 
personal encouragement is Mr. J. L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
He has seen twenty-five years' service in the one 
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position, has appointed practically all the teachers, and 
knows their work thoroughly. His theory is that 'the 
superintendent ought to be frank enough and uncon- 
ventional enough to tell the teacher what his best power 
is, and to give him confidence in himself. The best 
thing I can do for the teachers of Toronto is to reveal 
to them their best power. Let me once say to the 
backward teacher (not worth a row of pins) " That's 
fine, I never saw it done so before," and such a teacher 
holds himself up and is never the same again.' 

'The peculiarity of the American system is,' said 
one, ' that the superintendent is as free as he can possibly 
be, granted tact and discretion on his part.' Yet with 
the exception of some three or four places where special 
rights are assigned to the superintendent in virtue of his 
office (e.g. Buffalo, New Haven, Cleveland, Indianapolis), 
all his duties are delegated to him by the Board of Edu- 
cation or school committee of which he is the executive. 
The superintendent who consults his teachers and 
discusses his proposals with them beforehand, and who 
keeps in touch with public sentiment, has all the scope 
he requires for progressive work, and may almost in- 
variably count upon adequate support. He is really 
working in line with the best public spirit of the city 
which he serves. In describing 'the twentieth century 
superintendent' at a recent gathering of the Association 
of Commissioners and Superintendents of New York 
State, one of the speakers selected as amongst the 
* essentials ' in his qualifications, the consciousness that 
he is appointed to guard and foster the most important 
interests that can pertain to a State — her 'citizens in the 
making.' That is the prevalent thought amongst all 
classes as to the mission of the public schools. The 
theory of the superintendent's position and duties is 
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well stated, and taken from such a connection is well 
worth quoting, in the Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Rural Schools : 

Supervision is one of the vital needs of the rural schools, 
since most of their teachers are inexperienced. Rural schools 
suffer from lack of trained teachers. In them, as a general 
thing, are young graduates from the village high school, or 
some favourite among neighbouring families, or a type of 
ancient teacher whose placid life is not disturbed by the vexing 
problems of his profession. This raw material must be de- 
veloped, made shapely, orderly, and systematic, if time is to 
be saved to the children, and schools properly supported. . . . 

Teaching is a great art, based on a profound science. The 
supervisor is the expert who has given this art and science his 
careful attention, and whose business it is both to know how 
to teach, and to show others the way of teaching. He can in 
some measure compensate for the lack of skilled work in the 
school by closely supervising and guiding inexperienced 
teachers and showing them what to do. Not only must he 
know how to teach, but he must know how to instruct others 
in the art and science of teaching. He must be a skilled 
teacher of teachers. The presence of skilled supervision has 
been the salvation of many schools. 

It is one province of supervision in the country school to 
bring teachers into contact with each other, to illustrate better 
ways of teaching, to break up the isolation and monotony of 
rural school life, and to take to the doors and homes of people 
and teachers alike the life and freshness which have been the 
result of research and study on the part of the best minds in 
the profession. . . . 

We need everywhere trained superintendents of schools. 
' Supervision of schools should rank next in importance to the 
instruction in schools ; indeed, so necessary to successful 
instruction is competent supervision that the two should receive 
together the watchful oversight of the state ' (New Jersey State 
Report, 1894). The best work oi a supervisor is his skill in 
selecting teachers. . . . 
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Attention is also called to the power which the supervisor 
can exert through rightly conducted teachers' meetings, insti- 
tutes, associations, and round tables. Here he may meet the 
teachers under his direction, and make use of the information 
which he has gathered in visiting their schools. From free 
and open discussions by the teachers he will get an insight 
into their habits of thought and their methods of expression. 
Such meetings help to break up the unsocial character of rural 
teachers by bringing them into contact, so that each learns 
something from the experience of all the others. The most 
deadening influence about the country school is its isolation. 
Nothing is more potent in overcoming this than frequent 
gatherings in which teachers, school officers, and parents freely 
discuss matters of common interest. To encourage such 
meetings is one of the duties incumbent upon the supervisor. 
Without being too prominent he may still be the inspiring 
spirit, guiding, directing, and stimulating the tone and 
energies of all who participate in the proceedings. 

Whilst education as a theory and . practice is making 
such rapid strides as it is in America, expert supervision 
is absolutely essential. The writer has shown elsewhere 
the signiiicance of the school movement of the last 
twenty-five years — the ' new education ' as it is com- 
monly called by American educators — as an American 
movement. The superintendent is also an American 
product. Practically unknown fifty years ago, 'his office 
has been lexically evolved with the quite original system 
of American public school education.' The movement 
of the last quarter of a century is, in turn, largely due to 
two ex -superintendents — a man who combines American 
shrewdness with an almost Pestalozzian enthusiasm, 
and who twenty-five years ago assumed the superinten- 
dency of the schools at Quincy, Massachusetts, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker,' and the thinker who at that time 

' Mr. C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, says, 'No candid man can object 
to Ihc litaleiieiit that the force which set in motion this tremendous 
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was superintendent of schools at St. Louis, and publish- 
ing school reports which were read and debated in all 
parts of the country, Dr. W. T. Harris. Probably no 
men have ever wielded such an influence upon actual 
school practice in their own lifetime with the excep- 
tions of Sturm and, possibly, Horace Mann. 

Two of the chief functions of the superintendent, as 
indicated above, are the appointment of teachers and 
the holding of teachers' meetings (mass or sectional 
meetings according to circumstances) ; but a third, of 
very far-reaching inSuence, is the issuing of an annual 
report upon the condition and progress of the schools. 
To these reports a student of American education finds 
himself at once indebted, many of them being extremely 
able contributions to current educational literature, and 
all valuable as showing the conditions obtaining in the 
city, and the ideals which are cherished for the city 
schools. Some superintendents are strong on the 
administrative side, others in their grasp of educational 
philosophy, others on the sociological aspects of educa- 
tion. The aim throughout is, to quote the title of a 
paper read by Dr. Harris before the Department of 
Superintendence in 1899, ' to make good teachers out of 
poor ones.' That, said the Doctor in conversation, is a 
thing that good superintendents can do almost infallibly. 
Amongst the means suggested are weekly conferences 
with the principals of schools ; sectional or general 
meetings for direct pedagogical study and discussion ; 
meetings arranged for the teachers in which subjects 
other than pedagogical are taken up, such as art or 
literature. 

activity in elementajy education was inaugurated by Col. Francis W, 
Parker in his work at Quincy and in his utterances at Uie Summer school 
at Martha's Vineyard, and later at educational gatherings all over the 
country. ' 

C3 
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Associate Superintendent A. W. Edson, of New 
York City, kindly allowed the writer to see a statement 
which he had prepared for the superintendent of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, Mr. John 
Jasper: 

I regard my work as primarily in the line of assisting and 
inspiring principals and teachers to higher ideals and better 
methods. ... I look upon the rating of teachers as of 
secondary importance. ... I visit each school in my group 
each month, and visit my larger schools two or three times 
each month, and observe the work of each teacher in my group 
three or four times during the year. . . . This allows a rating 
that is fairer than is possible after only one visit, and at the 
time of the second or third visit I am often able to suggest 
much more to the principal and individual teacher than at the 
time of the first visit. ... I meet the principal and teachers 
of each department occasionally — some two or three times 
during the year — and mention some of the more apparent 
weaknesses in class work observed in that school, and consider 
the best way and means of teaching some special subject under 
consideration. I make full use of the blackboard in outlining 
and illustrating the topic, and try to leave something as the 
outcome. The teachers are often ready to ask questions, to 
give their experience, and to join in discussion. I find these 
conferences a great economy of time and effort, . . . 

I speak to the principals freely, from time to time, of the 
special points that need attention in the organisation, manage- 
ment, and work of the school or department. I try to leave 
the impression with principals and teachers that I am a 
co-worker, sympathetic and charitable, and yet deeply interested 
in securing the best results possible. 

A copy of the points considered in connection with 
schools by the visiting superintendents at Brooklyn was 
supplied to the writer by Associate Superintendent 
J. Haaren. 
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PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS. 

I. School Administration in General. 

Opening and closing. 

Recesses. 

Early dismissal of individuals. 

Carrj^ng out of course of study. 

Programmes. 

Oversight of class records and report cards. 

Homework. 

Methods prescribed. 

Co-ordination of work as between grades. 

Promotion of individuality among teachers and pupils.^ 

Promotions and reductions. 

Examination and inspection of classes. 

Text books, illustrative materials and apparatus. 

Management of heating and ventilation. 

Management of light in class-rooms. 

Seating of pupils. 

2. Management of Teachers. 

Teachers' meetings. 
Oversight of plans of work. 
Inspiring teachers. 

Means employed for improvement of old and assistance of 
new teachers. 

Passing judgment on teachers. 

Example set in attendance and punctuality. 

3. Management of Pupils. 
Discipline. 
Support of teachers. 
Treatment of lateness and truancy. 
Moral treatment of pupils. 
Corporal punishment and suspensions. 
Informal suspension. 

' }fpta bene, as bearing upon subject of present report, 
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4. Records^ Reports^ dr'c. 

Records required by sect. 298 of by-laws of School Board. 
Correctness of monthly and special reports. 
Promptness in sending in reports. 

TEACHER'S RATINGS. 



English 



Reading 

Composition 

Grammar (Language) 

Spelling 

Writing 



Mathematics 
History 
Gbography 
Science 

Nature 



Examination results 
Skill in teaching. 
Skill in governing, _ 



Moral influence, __ 
Health and habits, 



More might be written about the relations of the 
superintendent to the school board or school committee, 
and by way of showing the tendency of legislation in 
favour of universal superintendence of schools both town 
and country. All that can be done is to refer to a small 
section of the literature of the subject,' and to a brief 

' Article in Tie Record (Macmillan) for October, 1899, by Dr. 
Frank A. Hill on ' Local Control in School Administration ' (Massa- 
chusetts) ; ' Supervision of Schools in Massachusetts," by A. W. Edson ; 
' Supervision Iteta for Massachusetts ' (F. A. Hill) 1900 ; ' City and Town 
Supervision of Schools,' by J. T. Prince ; ' The Business Side of City 
School Systems,' by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale {'Studies in Education'); 
Edutational RevUvi, January, 1895, ' Powers and Duties of School 
Superintendents ; ' ' Report of the Committee of Fifteen ; ' School Jeurtuxl 
aiKl other educational papers. 
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reference in the note at the end of the present 
chapter. 

The supervisors, whether of special subjects or of 
specified grades (usually the primary, which are the first 
three or first four grades in the public schools), are, to 
all intents and purposes, assistants to the superintendents 
in their own specified departments. Similar principles, 
therefore, rule their work. They confer with and are 
under the general leadership of the superintendent. 
The schools of a city seldom fail to make a name for 
themselves when there is a good mutual understanding 
between an able superintendent and his supervisors. 
One might instance in proof of this Minneapolis, 
Washington, and Indianapolis in the days already 
referred to,* when Dr. Rice visited it in common with 
other cities and published his famous articles in the 
' Forum.' An experienced observer said of Miss Cropsey, 
the extremely able supervisor of primary grades at 
Indianapolis, ' She is a very rare woman. She has the 
faculty of discriminating and choosing the best. She 
constantly suggests things that will be helpful to the 
individual teacher. She sees vividly, also, the great 
possibility of the unkempt boy, adopts the vision and 
acts up to it. A good many of us see and forget it ; 
she takes it right in.* When first appointed to give 
higher tone to the primary work in the schools of the 
city, she did not commence a course of studies in peda- 
gogy with the young teachers under her care ; but 
started courses of literature, in the hope of first broaden- 
ing their mental horizon, and so creating the taste for 
knowledge, without which, as a personal possession, no 
teacher can hope to impart it to her pupils. As a result 
of her spirit and her methods it is a common remark 

I Page la. 
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outside her own city, that the schools of Indianapolis 
will never lack a certain distinction so long as they are 
under her influence. Almost as unique in her own 
department is Miss Seegmiller, the supervisor of drawing 
and art work in the Indianapolis schools. The spirit of 
all her work is expressed in one of her own quotations 
from Lowell : 

Something the soul of man to lift 

From the tiresome earth and to make him see 

How beautiful common things can be ; 

How heaven may be glimpsed through a wayside tree ; 

The gift of an artist's eye. 

The presence of such specialists having direction of 
the children's efforts at self-expression with brush and 
pencil, is in part cause of, in part supplementary to, a 
great movement towards the beautiful and the study of 
the beautiful, which has made the American schoolroom 
a scene of brightness and of aesthetic culture. Travelling 
from Worcester to Minneapolis, and south through 
Indianapolis, one meets with a constant succession of 
class-rooms made beautiful by the teacher's skill, or the 
children's purchases (and often by the children's own 
efforts), which answers to Thring's demand that' lesson- 
rooms, and the surroundings of lessons, should by their 
beauty, or their fitness, as the case may be, give honour 
to lessons,' In such an outline of lessons in art as Miss 
Seegmiller has drawn up for the several grades of the 
Indianapolis schools, the child's near interests, his love 
of natural objects, and his love of well-chosen verse are 
brought together with the view of making the art work 
part of the child's personal experience. In the preface to 
a little handbook for October, containing suggestions for 
the interrelation of nature study, literature, art, and com- 
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position, Miss Seegmiller says, ' It is hoped that these 
gleanings from the poets, presenting the characteristics 
of one of the most beautiful months of the year, may 
aid us in our constant seeking for an ever closer, loving 
iud reverent companionship with nature.' And else- 
where, in the outline of lessons for the grades, ' Whenever 
the teacher is able to lift the child up to be possessed 
of a new thought, to see a new beauty, she becomes 
nature's interpreter, and whatever enriches the thought 
and exalts the feeling influences the art expression.' 

Minneapolis owes the marked excellence of its schools 
to the daily co-operation of the supervisors of primary 
work, art, music, and manual training. The correlation 
of studies is no artifice, it does not come ab extra, but 
resides essentially in the studies themselves, which are 
correlated in the collective thought of the supervisors 
respectively responsible for them before they are issued 
in the form of courses to the schools. With this co- 
operation of the supervisors the superintendent is in 
heartiest accord. 

In a special report of the eleventh State exhibition 
of drawing in the public schools of Massachusetts, held 
in Boston from September 27 to October 2, 1899, 
mention is made of the way in which the freedom of the 
supervisors leads to freedom in the children's work. 
' The general use of colour in the public schools has 
come within the last decade. . . . The colouring was 
often too intense and crude, but it betokened a health, 
a freedom, a delight in being alive, hitherto unknown in 
our public school drawing. A second prominent feature 
was the nature drawing. During these last years nature 
has come into the schools like a flood, inundating every 
grade and penetrating every topic of instruction. . . . 
The third notable element was freedom. . . . The 
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supervisors of drawing also enjoy perfect freedom. No 
two courses were identical in detail, hence several casual 
observers affirmed that the exhibition lacked the unity 
which comcg from a common aim or purpose. . , , Free 
individuality is the ground of art. Beauty will not come 
at the call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in England 
or America Its history in Greece.' , , . There can never 
be an inflexible course in art instruction.' One seems 
to be able to trace in the world's art a continuous eman- 
cipation of the human spirit passing from extreme east 
to the new world of the west Amongst Oriental nations 
their art is expressive of man's subjection and awe in 
presence of nature — the glaringj the huge, even the 
hideous mark their work. In Greece, man rose to 
equality with nature. The Christian art of Europe, 
when true to itself, portrays the triumph of spirit over 
matter. But the new art instinct of America is one 
which aims at self-expression in a new and more demo- 
cratic sense. Each child takes brush or pencil to 
express what is in himself of appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and response to its appeal. This seems to be the 
meaning of the art impulse which is taking possession of 
the American schools^^ and of the individuality to which 
it aspires. But this could never come about if art super- 
visors and art teachers were not free. 

Of course^ the supervisor has also to conduct classes 
for the teachers. In this wayj by meetings which 
teachers are expected to attend, the school day being 
shortened by an hour occasionally to enable them to be 
present without demanding more of their time, and by 
voluntary meetings of teachers for more advanced work, 



' Cf. Emerson on 'Art.' 

' The America.n Educs.tions.1 Eyhibit sent to Paris for the l^oo Es- 
hihitinn gave ample proofof (he impulse heie refesred to. 
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the supervisor, of whatever subject, is able to influence 
the whole of the work of the city in his or her depart- 
ment If there is one rank of educators to whom 
Annerican teaching owes more of its conspicuous bright- 
ness and rapid improvement than to any other, it would 
be the supervisors of primarj' grades. Such supervisors 
appear to exist in the great majority of cities; and 
certainly it is in the primarj' grades that the excellence 
of American public elementary school education at the 
present moment lies. 

Only a word need be said about the school principal. 
He is In theory the critic -teacher, and professor of 
pedagogy to his staff, as well as the administrator of the 
school, and counsellor of pupils and parents. Where a 
principal is set free for the supervision of his or her own 
building-, and is allowed a considerable amount of liberty 
and initiative, one finds solid work even in places where 
a progressive school spirit has not yet come. In Cin- 
cinnati", which has been resting for a fairly long time on its 
former fame, some of the best teachers were found. One 
could only trace this to the strong group of men who 
are at the head of the individual schools. Many cities^ 
of which Brooklyn is a sample, make it their policy to 
allow a principal, in whom the superintendent has con- 
fidence, to try experiments on his own lines, either in 
teaching or school organisation. In other places there 
are ' supervising principals,' a sort of go-between, part 
school principal, part assistant superintendent ; in reality, 
one would suppose, the latter. But where this name, 
given to assistant or district superintendents, is made 
an excuse for keeping the teacher actually in charge of 
the school (called the ' principal of the building ') engaged 
the whole day with one of the grades, there may be 
supervision— in some instances there is considerable 
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flutter caused by this supervision —but there is nothing 
that can fairly be called principalship. How admirably 
some of the acting principals of buildings taught their 
grade, received messages from all parts of the building, 
and welcomed visitors, cannot be told in a sentence ; 
but it did seem one of the essentials of the arrangement, 
that, with such a multiplicity of calls upon their atten- 
tion, they should, if not entirely set free, have a minimum 
of two or three lesson periods daily for the work of 
supervision and school adminjstration. 

But the theory of the principalship of American 
schools, and in the majority of places visited the actual 
practice, goes far beyond the matters just mentioned. 
Three methods, says Dr. W. H. Maxwell, city superinten- 
dent of schools in New York, ought to be employed by all 
principals in the discharge of their pedagogical functions 
towards their staff — private criticism, the giving of model 
lessons, general meetings and grade meetings.^ * The 
theory is sometimes advanced that if there are only 
superintendents enough to inspect and examine schools 
and make suggestions or give orders to principals and 
teachers, it does not make very much difference what 
kind of man the principal may be. I have been much 
impressed with the falsity of this notion since visiting 
some of the schools of the former City of New York, 
now the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. In 
proportion to the number of pupils and teachers, the old 
City of New York had a larger number of superinten- 
dents for its schools than any other lai^e city in the 
world. Nor will it be denied that these superintendents 

' Identical proposals were made by Durj' in The Reformed School, 
1649. The quotation from Dr. Maxwell is from his report for 1898-99, 
reprinted in part in the Class Management Numlier (March, 1900) of the 
New Yqrk Teachers' Monographs, 
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are able, experienced, and energetic men. If the theory 
is true that superintendents, through periodical inspec- 
tions, can make good schools, then the public schools in 
New York City ought to have become good schools. 
Yet nothing has struck me so forcibly in visiting these 
schools as the inequality in their characteristics. Some 
schools I have found that are truly admirable in every 
respect. In all such cases the principals are all that 
principals ought to be. Other schools I have seen in 
which the order was of that cast-iron kind which re- 
presses every genial impulse of the soul ; ... in which 
many of the teachers are sunk in ruts thirty years 
deep. . . . The efforts of the superintendents, through 
inspection of the teachers' work and examination of 
classes, had almost entirely failed to work any appreci- 
able change in the character of the school. I do not say 
that superintendents* work in such cases is altogether 
without value. . . . Superintendents, particularly when 
they are not too numerous, may have a potent influence 
on a school system ; but it is to the principal we must 
look to bring his school up to a high standard of 
efficiency. ... I was never able to secure any perma- 
nent and all-pervading improvements in a school except 
through a strong principal.' 

[Note. — No attempt has been made here to trace the 
principle of individuality beyond the near and more 
obvious environment of the schools in the form of the 
local organisation. That it extends throughout the 
whole educational life of America, however, is well 
known. Beginning with the policy of the national 
government, which is ' to aid education, but not in any 
wise to assume its control,' we find each State making its 
own school law, so far as securing the existence of a 
system of schools within its borders is concerned. But 
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the State in turn * delegates to local authorities, variously 
called the school board, the school committee, &c., power 
to organise and carry on schools in their respective 
localities.' ^ The several States,' says Dr. Harris, ' repeat 
in the general form of their State constitutions the 
national constitution, and delegate to the subdivisions, 
counties, or townships, the management of education.' * 
Within the State the county, township, or district is the 
local unit for the support and control of schools, ' special 
laws excepted, under which cities, towns, and independent 
districts exist.' ^ It is by means of these special laws 
that the principle of locality becomes influential in 
education, a principle which lies at the foundation of 
the political liberties of Anglo-Saxon peoples. It is 
only when it lapses that the body politic loses vitality, 
and (as has been the case in England in the last fifty 
years, and, judging from an opinion about to be quoted, 
may come to be the case to some extent in America) 
has to yield to the spur of central initiative. ' The idea 
of local self-government is that each individual shall 
manage for himself such matters as concern him alone ; 
that where two or more persons are concerned the 
smallest political subdivision shall have jurisdiction and 
legislative powers ; where the well-being of several towns 
is concerned the county or the State may determine the 
action taken. But where the interests of more than one 
State are concerned, the nation has ultimate control.'^ 

The interplay of central initiative and local govern- 
ment is so important and delicate a problem that it 
may be well to quote an American statement of the 

' B. A. Hinsdale, The Business Side of City Sehool Systems. 
^ Monograph on Elementary Education, coDtiibuted to the United 
States Educational Exhibit, Paris, 1900, p. 21. 

* lb. pp. 29, 30. * lb. p. 19. 
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authority of the State in education- In the Paris 
Exhibition Monograph on 'Educational Organisation 
and Administration,' Dr. Draper, President of the 
University of IllinoiSj presents this aspect of the ques- 
tion with great clearness. Referring to the ' States and 
the Schools,' he says : ' Since the American school 
system has come to be supported wholly by taxation, 
it has come to depend on the exercise of a sovereign 
power. . . . The dependence upon State authority 
which has thus arisen has gone further than anything 
else towards the development of a sj/siem, and towards 
the equalisation of school privileges to the people of 
the same State.' As to the • improvement by such 
intervention there can be no doubt. In many cases 
State school funds have been created, or large sums 
are raised by general levy each year, which are dis- 
tributed so as to give the most aid to the sections 
which are poorest and most need it. In the State of 
New York, for example, the cities pay more than half 
a million of dollars every year to the support of the 
schools in the country districts. In practicalSy all of 
the States excellent normal schools arc maintained to 
prepare teachers for the elementary and secondary 
schpols. Ill all of the southern and western States 
great State universities are sustained as parts of the 
State school systems. . . . The different States have 
gone to very different lengths in exercising their 
authority, ... In most easels it has been determined 
by the location of the point af equipoae between neces- 
sity and free consent. The State government has, of 
course, not been disposed to go farther than the people 
were willing, for all government is by the people, . . . 
In all of the States there is some sort of a State school 
organisation established by law. In practically all 
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there is an officer known as the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, or the State School Commissioner. 
In some there is a State Board of Education. In New 
York there is a State Board of Regents in charge of the 
private academies, in some measure of the public 
secondary schools, and of all of the higher institutions ; 
and also a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with very high authority over the elementary schools 
and in a large measure over the public high schools.' 
Dr. Draper adds his opinion ' that there can be no 
doubt about the general tendency being strongly 
towards greater centralisation.' The current of legisla- 
tion and the decisions of the courts ' are practically in 
accord, and are to the effect that in each State the 
school system is not local but general.' Whether the 
influence of locality will wane before that of a more 
central control or not, Dr. Draper's words clearly deserve 
to be considered by the side of other statements which 
lay chief stress on local influence. 

The fact remains that ' in most States special or 
general laws give cities the control of the details of 
their school administration.' ' There are, moreover, 
ways in which, just as a right form of central initiative 
is in the long run friendly to local government, the 
State may facilitate the operations of localities in 
matters of education. If a special charter of educa- 
tional liberty is desired, as has been the case of late 
years with Indianapolis and Cleveland, in obtaining a 
special form of school administration giving large powers 
to the city superintendent, or of Dayton, in obtaining 
an extension of the period for which the superintendent 
could be appointed (two years instead of one), the city 

*mgmpA en ElemetUary Education, contributed to the United 
Incational Exhibit, Paris, 1900, Append, viii. 
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obtains such charter from the State. The State legisla- 
ture becomes, indeed, asort of court of appeal, facilitating 
reforms by carrying them out of the heat and dust of 
local controversy, and is a means whereby the will of 
the local majority obtains readier expression ; at times-, 
also, as in a recent case In New York State, the State 
exercises its centralised power, and compels a district 
to provide educational facilities. In theory, and by the 
constitution, the individual State has all power within 
its own borders, but it delegates its power to cities ' in 
proportion to their demand for it,' ' The State is 
amenable to local influences.' 

As a general rule, therefore, the educational leader, 
whether he be superintendent or member of the Board 
of Education, can only move hy moving the near public, 
and only so fast as he can keep that public near him. 
This implies a certain liability to abuse ; it is a 
tremendous progressive force when a cluster of good 
nnen get together on a Board of Education, and give a 
good tone to local opinion ; but men who are merely 
laying a foundation for their own political ambitions 
can sometimes make this large amount of local liberty 
their private opportunity. One effect of the large 
amount of control that has been given to cities in regard 
to education would perhaps scarcely have been antici- 
pated, namely, that ' the city schools are much more 
homogeneous as respects both the organisation of 
business and the organisation of instruction than the 
country or village schools/ which are more directly 
under State authority.' In general it may be said that 
each city retains its own individuality, which the schools 
in a measure reflect ; but at the same time this very 
freedom of initiative leads to a fairly identifiable uni- 
' IJ. A. ilinsdalc, TAi Business Side of City Sckect SyiUms. 

D 
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fcMinity. When one city has a reputation for the best, 
others are ea^r to study its methods, and, if approved, 
to follow them. On the one hand, therefore, there is 
every freedom to experiment ; on the other hand there 
is, what every visitor to American schools gratefully 
acknowledges, a perfect freemasonry amongst educators. 
The best is freely shown and freely copied. On the 
analogy of a familiar principle in hydrostatics, where 
there is no local obstruction the tendency is everywhere 
towards the highest level. 

What the central government has done, and the 
State governments, in the way of delegating authority 
to locally elected representatives, the city Board of 
Education tends to do. This is shown above, but 
Professor Hinsdale's words give point to the statement 
there made. ' The board must be clothed by the law 
with legislative, executive, and judicial powers and 
duties. One of the first things that it should do, 
however, is immediately to divest itself of most of its 
executive and judicial duties, and to confine itself 
mainly to legislation. . . . Acting as a legislature, the 
board should establish three executive departments, 
defining their powers and duties : 

' The Department of Finance, Accounts, and Records. 

' The Department of Construction, Repairs, and Sup- 
plies. 

' The Department of Instruction and Discipline. 

' The heads of the departments might be called the 
Auditor, the Superintendent of Construction ' [sometimes 
called 'director' or 'clerk to the board'], 'and the 
Superintendent of tlie Schools.'] 
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• CHAPTER III 

INDIVIDUALITY AND METHODS OF CLASSIFICATION 

< All are to be taught. And knowledge is infinite. And life is shoit. 
And average brains are weak. And few have time to spare. And time is 
short even to them. Teachers of Minnesota, what is to be done ? How 
can this be dealt with? This is our problem.' 

The readiest way to approach the subject of indi- 
viduality in class-management will be to consider in 
turn the three great departments of school thought and 
effort — classification, teaching, and discipline — and to 
speak of some American methods and suggestions 
under each heading. 

The present chapter will be devoted to methods of 
classification. Here we encounter the old problem of 
arranging for classes, and many would add schools, 
of convenient size. The problem may be stated in the 
words of English educators. A seventeenth-century 
writer, * the worthy Puritan,' who. Quick says, ' has done 
more to lay the foundation for the art of teaching than 
his famous contemporaries, Milton and Locke,' advo- 
cated a Reformed School of fifty or sixty pupils with a 
headmaster and three ushers. Each usher was to have 
charge of his own group of boys, acting as form-master 
in school and house-master and friend out of school. 
The individual behaviour and disposition of the boys 
were to be observed, and the ushers to confer with the 

HZ 
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headmaster at the close of each day. In more recent 
times Thring has both uttered and acted upon the 
principle that ' to teach is to pay individual attention.' 
He kept down his numbers at Uppingham strictly, 
maintaining that, in spite of house-masters and all the 
helps of a skilful oi^anisation, so soon as the numbers 
in a school exceeded 330 or 340, they begin to act as a 
drag. No master, Thring said, should have more boys 
under him than he could attend to individually. He 
had the customary English faith, which is perhaps at 
times in danger of being overstrained, in the backward, 
diffident boy ; and urged that no education was true 
which did not educate every boy whom it professed to 
take in hand. As to the limits to the size of a school, 
' as long as the headmaster knows every boy he is 
headmaster ; the moment he does not, the man who 
does is so far headmaster.' 

But, supposing we cannot so limit the size of the 
schools, and supposing we cannot, save by the slow 
growth of public opinion, limit the size of the classes, 
what is there that we may do to conserve the principle 
of individuality in collective or mass education ? Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, says that the teacher who 
stands before fifty-six pupils and attempts to give to 
them, one and all, value for time received, is attempting 
what no mortal can do. Many teachers accept the 
dilemma as inevitable, yet with an uneasy conscious- 
ness that all is not going well. It is but natural that in 
America, where such phrases as ' In a democratic 
country like this ' fill the air, and supply a formula to 
everyday opinion and endeavour, some effort should 
have been made to solve the difficulty. For classes are 
not, on the whole, smaller in the public schools of 
\merica than they are in England — at any rate, not 
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in the cities that were visited in the eastern half of the 

States.' 

Two main answers are offered in actual school 
practice to the question, How to reach the individual in 
a class of pupils varying^ from forty to seventy (and in 
some cases even more) : {a) One of these is the division 
of the class or grade Into sections according to profi- 
ciency, the separate sections being occupied in oral 
work and desk work alternately ; {p) the other, often 
found in conjunction with this, is close grading and 
frequent promotion. The aim of these two methods 
is identical, namely, to remove from every pupil the 
feeling of being one of a large battalion which moves 
en hhc and almost automatically^ and to create in its 
place a consciousness of scope and the assurance that 
the school is a place where earnest effort will meet with 
adequate recognition. A combination of sectional 
teaching with close grading ofi^ers the best and fullest 
solution from the standpoint of classification to the 
twofold question, How to reach and teach the individual 
child? and How to take note of his progress and pro- 
mote him accordingly ? 

(fl) Sectional Teaching in the Individual Grades. 

The practice of sectional teaching in the individual 
grades, which was first observed in Washington, is 
accepted as an established principle of school ma- 
nagement in nearly all the places which the writer 
visited. And, notwithstanding one or two points 
of difficulty which it at once suggests, it throws 
real light upon the problem. The first or lowest 

' The prindpal cities visited by the wriier were WashinEton, New 
K York, Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
I Miiln6apolL>i, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
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grade Is as often as not divided into three sections 
under the one teacher, the ordinary sections of more 
advanced and less advanced pupils, as found in higher 
grades, and a small section of beginners or very backward 
children ; the other primary grades,' and for some subjects 
someof the grammar grades, are divided into two sections, 
generally a more advanced and a less advanced. 

The sections taking oral work alternately means 
that the teacher is giving oral lessons (or 'recitations') 
throughout almost the whole of the school day. The 
children, however, have constant change, for during the 
intervals of ' reciting ' with the teacher they are occupied 
at their desks in preparing lessons from their books, in 
writing exercises or compositions, working examples, 
or following out in some way the principle of the 
Froebelian occupations. 

This method of dividing up the classes was spoken 
of as quite an old custom." The principal of a Peoria 
school spoke of its having been practised in large classes 
at least thirty or forty years ago, and referred to the 
advantage it possesses in rendering home-work un- 
necessary in die lower grades. But it has been a 
growing custom, especially of late years ; Brookline 
(Mass.) only adopted it two years ago, and finds it to 

' It should be stated that the public elementaiy schools have, as a 
rule, an eight -year course (eight * grades '), The classes of the first four 
years are usually called the primary grades (ages 6 to 10) ; those of the 
later four years the grammar grades (ages 10 to 14). From the eighth 
grammar grade children pass on to the high schools. 

* Under the conservative code of Wiirtemberg, which dates in its 
earliest form from the year 1559, the plan of studies for 1870 so arranged 
the work that whilst some sections were being taught orally, the others 
were engaged in work which did not require the master's attention. The 
lowest class did more desk work than oral work, in the proportion of 
loj hours to 74 hours ; whilst the highest class had more direct teaching, 
in the proportion of l6J to 7j. (Buisson, Dictionnaire de P^dagogu, 
art ' Wurtembei^.') Lancaster practised something of the same kind. 
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'work very well ; and at Cincinnati, a city which, tn 
spite of some excellent features, has in this and other 
matters dropped behind somewhat, the newly appointed 
superintendent proposes to adopt it forthwith. The 
first grade teacher in one of the Worcester schools has 
as many as four sections of about fifteen children in 
each. Speaking of her work, the principal said that 
although he had observed it for years, he could not yet 
quite understand how it was donCr' An admirable 
spirit pervaded this class-room. Pairt of the secret is 
the teacher's ingenuity in devising interesting, and at 
the same time educative, forms of 'busy-work* for the 
children at the desks. For example, reading became 
an objective lesson, capable of being followed by the 
child without the teacher's guidance, by a device re- 
minding one somewhat of the use of the Orbis Pktus of 
Comenius in the vernacular school ; a frame was pro- 
vided with spaces for pictures and the names of the 
objects represented, and the children wrote : ' I see a. top, 
book, cup, paper, &c.,' writing the word and associating 
it with the picture of the object. Another plan was to 
have envelopes containing words which had to be 

' Whai is here explained will answer the vei^' pfaciical quesiioti wliich 
must have suggesied itself to visitors lo Lhe Atnerican Educational Exhibit 
(Farig, 190D; Mancliester, 1901): — Does not ihe elaboiacc br^sh and 
pencil work adtfrning coniposi lions, and even esamplts in arithmetic — an 
instance of the excessive use of a good thing — take up a large amount of 
valuable school time ! It would if it took up the tencher's time, 01 left it 
unoccupied with more vaJuable forma of energy ; but thii^ is not the case. 
Roughly speaking, half of the scCiooUtime of (he scholar is tskeq up at 
the desk in work related to his oral ot class work, and of the imture of 
practical exercises upcni it. This ' Seat wock ' or ' dL'sfc work ' or ' busy 
work,' as it is variously caikd, is what was shawn in the cases. The 
eshibit might in this sense be s&id 10 have shown what the children 
themselves do without the teacher's direct guidance, as a res-idt of work 
done previously with the teacher, and also, in part, as a result of tht 
ild'sown intent pursuit of his task. 
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matched with printed names also corresponding to 
pictures. In the illustration the outer square surrounds 
the picture, and contains the name ' horse '; the inner 




square has been taken from the envelope, matched to 
the word above, and the name associated with the 
picture which it hides. 

Simple arithmetical examples were set on papers 
cut out to resemble a game, the children being able to 
check tiieir own answers. However it was managed, 
one thing was manifest, namely, that it was accom- 
plished without strain or excitement. The teacher 
devoted several minutes to showing some of the work 
done by the class, throughout which time the children 
remained happily and intently occupied. This, as will 
be seen later, is claimed as one of the great advantages 
of the method, the power of concentration and self- 
direction which it develops. For an oral lesson in 
arithmetic the children stood out before the blackboard 
and worked examples which would enable them to 
make ready use of the written questions, such as — 

+ --;- + + 

5 lo 4 2 5 

5 lO 2 2 3 

3 

As an instance of the happy freedom pervading the 
room, one boy, a beginner, proudly showed us some 
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scribble as his desk-work ; another boy, by his side, 
excused him by saying, ' He has only been here a little 
while.' Another example was that of a boy desiring to 
leave the class-room, who quietly wrote his name upon 
the wal!-slate by the door as he went out without inter- 
rupting the teacher or the work. This is quite common. 
Children requiring to go out of the room, or to get any- 
thing for use from another pupil or another part of the 
room, do so with a perfectly understood freedom, a 
freedom which ts in no way abused. These details are 
noteworthy, as the success of such a class-arrangement as 
that described depends quite as much upon method in 
discipline as upon ingenuity in teaching. The Worcester 
superintendent's opinion, in one of whose schools this 
striking instance of sectional teaching was met with, 
was unequivocal; 'Every class must have two sections^ 
and as many more as are necessary, in order that every 
child may have time to study as well as to recite.' ' 



Amongst the cities where the practice of sectional 
teaching was observed and spoken of favourably were 
Washington, PhiJadelphiaj Boston, Cleveland, Indiana- 
polis, and Minneapolis. The reason assigned by the 
supervisor of primary grades at Washington was that 
by its means individual instruction is approached as 
nearly as possible ; at any rate, more nearly than is 
possible when a teacher takes a whole class at once. 
By grouping together minds of more or less equal 
ability, each section^ and each individual of each section, 
whether the higher or lower, is better catered for. 
Whereas, if the teacher attempts to teach the whole 
class, ' the bright ones get everything, and the slower 

' There axe no home lessons in the graded [i.e. the elemGnUiy] 
schooli of this city. 
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minds, who need most, are in danger of getting little or 
nothing.* With the exception of one opinion, to be 
quoted later, Washington was the only city where any 
hint was heard of the sectional teaching being found 
and spoken of as burdensome to the teachers, who, of 
course, are engaged in oral work almost the whole day. 
Everyone admitted that the plan was adopted primarily 
in the children's interest, but that at the same time the 
teachers themselves are, as a rule, better satisfied, as 
they feel they have done more satisfactory work with 
the children. There is no need to repeat the same 
lesson with the two sections ; in nature-study, for 
example, the form and habits of different birds may be 
studied with different children, and so the teacher's 
interest is maintained ; and, moreover, one section does 
not overhear the other reciting its own lesson. The 
principal of an excellent school at Roxburgh, near 
Philadelphia, gave similar reasons for the practice* 
saying that the individual has to be studied on the 
intellectual as well as on the moral side, and that 
teachers can never do what they ought to do so long 
as they have lat^e classes. In the lowest grades this 
lady thought there was no loss of time ; in number- 
work, for example, the child has to assimilate the con- 
crete before he can see in the abstract, and this concrete 
work he does at the desk. The ' busy-work ' contains 
the two elements, physical and intellectual. In this desk- 
work help can be given in the brief intervals between 
recitations to those who most need it ; and in the reci- 
tation the teacher can pay more regard to individual 
needs with the smaller number to handle. If, for 
example, there is a child whose judging or thinking 
power requires special training, the teacher of twenty or 
thirty can select questions which such a child may work 
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out, in a way that she ' would probably shrink from 
doing with a class of fifty or sixty. Referring to the 
wish of President Eliot, of Harvard University, for the 
time to come when there should be five pupils to each 
teacher, the Roxburgh principal said, ' I like class.es of 
thirty ; with five one would lose the social side.' 

In Boston the lower classes are divided (the first 
gradecommonly into three groups). The principal of the 
Bowdoin School, with whom the matter was talked over, 
held the opinion that all grades ought to be divided 
into two groups. The superintendent of schools at 
Cleveland claims that by the adoption of sectional 
teaching health and energy are saved, inasmuch as the 
smaller number can be taught with less strain. Miss 
Brooks, the supervisor of primary grades in St. Paul, 
and the acting principal of the training school, whose 
judgment has great weight with American educators, be- 
lieves that where you have the customary three divisions 
in the first grade^ and where the sectional teaching is 
adopted more or less throughout the grades, there is 
a real economy of individual opportunity and develop- 
ment, but there is no real economy of work. It is a 
means whereby the teacher can 'appeal to the one little 
soul in the large number; otherwise only the fringe 
consisting of the more intelligent ones will get the 
benefitj excepting with very wise and skilful teachers.' 
But Miss Brooks was equally decided in her view that 

' One has lo say * she ' when speaking of the AmericBn teacher, owing 
to the great preponderance of women -teachers in the graded schools, 
especiaUy in the cilies, where the proportion is -gj per cent. To quote an 
extreme instance, in the fifty-nine gtaded schoolf^ of Clevelind, a city 
noted for the excellence of Us education and for the abihty of its superin- 
tendent, there WEts not a single male principnl oi lencher. A change is 
desired in ihis respccl in many quarters, and at Phtladelphia a rule has 
recently been passed by the Board of Education that all futiiie appoinl- 
nients to the principalship of mised schools shall be of men. 
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there was no saving of the teacher's energy in using 
the sectional method. 

It does not necessarily happen that the children in 
one class-room belong to the same grade. Where the 
children are grouped, as is generally the case, according 
to ability, it makes but little difference whether a teacher 
has the two sections 2A and 2B, or 3B and 2A. Note was 
taken of a class in Indianapolis which contained sections 
from the third and fourth grades respectively. The 
teacher said that the work was somewhat more difficult, 
but more interesting, her opinion being that large classes 
have to be divided in any case, because there are not so 
many children of equal ability. In Indianapolis the more 
and the less advanced sections are selected on a basis 
of reading in the lower grades, and of arithmetic in the 
upper. Judging from the reading in this class of third 
and fourth grade children, ages eight to nine, the method 
yields good results, as the children read decidedly well. 
In some schools the grades are divided into sections for 
some subjects and not for others. Such lessons as 
physiology and history are sometimes taken by the 
whole class. At the Forestville school, Chicago, the 
only subject for which the grades are divided into 
sections is arithmetic. 

An actual time-table in use in one of the class-rooms 
of the Douglas School, Minneapolis, will show the arrange- 
ment of the teacher's time under a system of sectional 
teaching. The class consisted of the two sections, 
4A and 5B. (It should be stated that a little home work 
is commenced with the children of the fifth grade, such 
as reading in advance of the geography lesson.) 




9-9-05' Opening.' 
9.05-9.20. General lesson.' 
9.20-9.40. Arilhmettc;, B 

Class. 
9.4.0-10. Geography, A Class. 
10-10.05. Physical exercise. 
10,05-10.25, Arithcnetic, A 

Class. 



10.a5-10.45. Recess. 
T0.45-11. Geography, B Class, 
11-11.20. Reading, A Class. 

11.20-11.35. Spelling, E Class. 
11.35-11.50. Spelling;, A Class. 
11.50-12. Rapid workj B 

Class. 



AJiertifKtn. 



1. 30-1. 45. Language, A Class. 
1.45-2. Language, B Class. 
2-2.10. Rapid work, A Class. 
2.10-2.30. Music 



a. 30-2. 45. Recess. 
2.45-3.10. Drawing, writing. 
3.10-3.30. Reading, B Class. 



When the experiment of sectional teaching is first 
tried, difficulty is sometimes experienced in getting the 
children to work by themselves at the desk, but both 
they and the teachers become quite accustomed to it in 
time. Indeed, the practice is in accord with one of the 
most marked movements in American education at the 
present time, the attempt to interest the children in 
personal study instead of trusting to the teachers atl the 
time to work witK them. In place of the older practice 
of teaching the whole cJass together, the sectional 
teaching has been introduced largely with this end in 
view. A superintendent, according to Mr. L. H. Jones, 
who holds tha£ office at Cleveland, does not need to 

' On the Moqday morning of th'? writer's, viut the ' opening 'consisted 
of mutual greetings : ' Good rnoming, children ;. ' * Good morDing] 

Miss ; ' a. patiiotic song ; and the pledge of allegiance — * I pledge 

alleginEice to my dag, and the republic for which it stands; ooe nation* 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. ' The ' general lesson ' was in 
nature study, the children describing birds they had seen since Ihe previous 
f riday, icUing of their obscrvetl habits, and endcavmurinE to nami: the-m. 
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issue orders about it, but the matter is discussed at 
various meetings of the teachers, and most of the teachers 
come to adopt it 

It need scarcely be said, perhaps, that there is not a 
perfectly unanimous voice in favour of the expedient we 
are describing. There seems to be some danger, at any 
rate, in the absence of close grading and frequent pro- 
motions, of the children in the backward section feeling 
that they are the dull ones, and losing heart and incentive 
accordingly. Children are sometimes heard to say out 
of school that they belong to the weak section, and 
cannot get on. This is the kind of thing which is 
especially likely to happen when the teacher is herself 
out of sympathy with the plan. Occasionally it may 
happen that an exceptionally able teacher can handle 
the larger number, 'separating the children,' as one said, 
' largely in her own mind,' and avoiding the danger of 
•having a class of dummies all dumb together.' ' Cer- 
tainly, everything should be done to make the children 
unconscious of natural defects ; but in answer to those 
who object to the plan of sectional teaching on this 
ground, it might justly be asked whether leaving the 
duller children to the chances of a large class where 
they have to compete week after week with the brightest 
is not more likely to fail in this respect. The real 
theory of the two divisions seems rather to be, as stated, 
amongst others, by the superintendent of coloured 
schools at Washington, that each school is composed as 
a rule of children of two general types, those who are 
capable of doing the work largely by themselves, and 

^ ' It will be S€cn later how a system of easy stages and frequent pro- 
motion removes this latter possibility by creating a continuous stream of 
bright children, which, passing upwards through alt grades and sections, 
makes stagnant pools impossible. 
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those more or less incapable of self-direction and 
needing more of the teacher's guidance. The former 
division is, generally speaking, the larger of the two^and 
a really good teacher makes it a test of success and an 
object of ambition to promote as many of the backward 
section within the year as she possibly can. In other 
words, promotion is made easy, and children not capable 
of brilliant feats may yet by steady industry pass from 
section B to section A without difficulty, 'There is a 
disposition on the part of the pupils themselves,' said 
the superintendent just quoted, * to become members of 
the upper division. It is a frequent thing for a child to 
come up and say that he is going to try to get into the 
upper division. This gives an opportunity for co'opcra- 
tion between teacher and scholar, and helps to foster a 
go-ahead and get-ahead spirit amongst the pupils.' 
When help goes hand in hand with incentive, and the 
weaker section has the preference, for example, as to 
seats — ^by sitting nearer to the side of the room having 
the blackboard, the windows being opposite ' — and the 
larger share of the teacher's time and strength, it will at 
once be seen that backward children are Hkcly to be the 
gainer.^. There is also the further advantage that the 
teacher is able to go rather more slowly wi"th the 
backward children, and so to accommodate the work to 
their powers of acquisition. In this way, whibt the 
brighter children are trained to trust their own powers 
and to feel themselves in a measure responsible for their 
own progress, the dullest do not fail to get a real 
chance of education. ' A school,' says Bishop Spalding, 

' This meets the douhleflifficully of defecHve sight, lu wfaicti slowness 
is sometimes due, and of ilie diminished ability to copy from a. board in 
those who axe wklU in«ftta1]y. 
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of Peoria, ' is more safely judged by those it fails to 
improve than by those it helps.' ' 

The greatest gain, however, from sectional teaching 
is one which belongs equally to the two divisions of the 
class. It is upon this point that Dr. Harris lays special 
stress ; and any one who has noticed the pertness which 
continuous oral teaching tends to develop in children 
will appreciate the force of the argument There are 
two kinds of attention which the school should cultivate ; 
responsive, direct, or alert attention, which is the atten- 
tion demanded by the oral lesson ; and concentrative, 
self-directive, or absorptive attention, which is cultivated 
by the use of a book or by following an occupation at 
the desk. This is saying in practical form what psycho- 
logists say in theory, that there are two sides to every 

' Opportunity : and other Essays and Addresses, p. 124. Mr. Sanford, 
Principal of the Brookline High School, has prepared a report on 
Grading in England, Gemiany, and the United States for the Special 
Reports issued by the English Board of Education (vol. ix.). With 
regard to his own school, he says in the Report of the firookline School 
Committee for 1900, that he has adopted smaller subdivisions for reci- 
tation purposes, and the plan of giving more recitations to the weaker 
pupils. ' There has been a. pronounced gain during the past half-year in 
this adaptation of methods and degree of attention to the specific needs of 
particular scholars. In other words, the school is at present givii^ more 
individual attention to its pupils than ever before. All the teachers have 
afternoon consultation hours, which are devoted to giving assistance to 
their scholars, hearing omitted recitations, or to conferences with parents. 
There is, therefore, no reason whatever why any boy or girl of fair health 
and average ability should fall behind, or any excuse for the failure of 
parents, through ignorance of what is required, to co-operate with the 
teachers. 

* Finally, it is scarcely necessary to add that the outcome of such effort, 
if successful, is in the highest degree ethical. Make a boy sure of himself, 
inspire him with confidence in his own ability, and he becomes not merely 
a self-reliant but an honest worker. Far better than preaching or abstract 
moral instruction is the potent influence of a well- organised school r^men. 
This, then, is the supreme end for which the teachers are working: 
greater honesty in rendering excuses, in the preparation of lessons, in feet, 
in meeting all obligations.' 
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act of attention — attending to, and attending from \ in 
one sense attention focuses, in another it excludes. 
This is the effect whicli most deeply impresses an 
observer. Without a word from the teacher as to j^ha^ 
they shall do, a whole grade will quietly set itself to 
work. One may enter a school at the opening of the 
school, or at the change of lessons, and it is enough for 
the teacher merely to tell the children to go forward 
with work they have in hand. There is something 
businesslike about tlie ordinary American class-room ; 
one feels that the school work is understood to be not 
merely the teacher's business, but the learner's. The 
greatest individual and moral advantage of training 
children to undertake and carry through tasks for them- 
selves in the intervals of oral lessons is the cultivation 
of this power of direct interest and concentrated atten- 
tion. Moreover, an all-important part in education is 
to give command of the book. There is loss in handing 
over to ear and tongue a monopoly in the art of learning. 
One may get readiness of speech and superficial bright- 
ness, but one cannot have depth. For judgment, reflec- 
tion, and mastery, the boy needs to work by himself, 
face his own diiBculties, and overcome them, and part 
of the art of classification is to place each boy in the 
presence of ttisks of this nature, which stimulate whilst 
they do not overwhelm. These two aspects of educa- 
tion Dr. Harris speaks of as ear-mindedness and eye- 
mindedness. Both need to be cultivated. The indi- 
vidual self-directive work at the desk is not to replace 
the recitation. Collective oral lessons have their place 
side by side with this individual work. The latter 
trains in 'eye-mindedness' and concentration, the former 
in ' ear-mindedness,' or alert attention. Eye and ear 
each play their part Might one not say that, whilst 
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the eye is pre-eminently the organ of individuality, the 
ear is the social organ, and, therefore^ takes the lead in 
character-building ? The mastery of the printed page 
has been selected as a typical instance of the cultivation 
of ' eye-mindedness' and absorptive attention, but of 
course there are other powers that are cultivated in the 
' busy work ' than those which concern the book and the 
assimilation of its contents. The carrying upward of 
the spirit of the FroebeHan occupations gives play to 
the constructive imagination, which is also an all- 
important individualising agent. 

[Note. — It might, perhaps^ be urged that objective 
methods of oral teaching in the lower classes/ object ' 
lessons and the like, are an appeal to the eye-minded- 
ness of the learner as well as to his ear-mmdedness. 
But there is all the difference between looking ai and 
looking into ; the one is very often an act of perception, 
or at most of passive imagination, following the lead of 
the teacher's thought ; the other involves reflection and 
judgment, uses the higher assimilative powers of the 
mind, and brings active or constructive imagination Into 
play.] 

As one would naturally expect, the method just 
described has suggested others. Some teachers adopt 
a more complex classification, retaining the sections, 
but re-classifying the children as A or B for different 
subjects. If carried far this is altogether too cumber- 
some, as it involves a considerable amount of changing 
places in the same class-room, The following is an 
account of a three-section system, taken from the 
'Educational Review' for March 19CK) (Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Editor). 

It is based on the results of a year's trial of a flexible pro- 
motion system in Santa Barbara, California. Soon after the 
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begin ning of the year 1898-99 the children in the different 
grades were divided into three groups, so that each grade had 
A, B, and C sections. I'he Sections did the work of the 
grade concentrically. The B section covered the ground of 
(he C section, but -worked more intensively ; the A section 
made still more ramifications in a subject than the B section. 
For example, if the study were map geography, the C section, 
composed of the least advanced children, would be given s 
limited amount of work — the most important cities, riverSj 
&c. ; the B section, not requiring so much drill, would take 
up the same field, but in greater detail, and the A section iin 
still greater detail. In arithmetic the C section ivould work on 
a subject in its more simple relationships, or perhaps attack it 
in objective form. The B class would take up the same 
subject in greater complexity and more abstractly, possibly. 
The A class would deal with it in a still more advanced 
manner. 

When a group in an A section was ready for the next 
grade it was transferred to the C section of that grade, this 
occurring perhaps three times a year ; the other groups, if 
ready, slipping up in the same grade from the C to the B 
section, and from the B to the A section under the same 
teacher, and doing the further work of the grade in a more 
intensive manner. Beside the group promotions from section 
to section, the concentric system admitted of individual pro- 
motions at any mature time. The child, judged at the teacher's 
discretion to be capable of faster work, was immediately trans- 
ferred to the next higher section, where he found, not a 
bewildering field of entirely new ground, but one of which he 
already knew the com.pass points and the main highways. 
With this basis he could easily with industry enter upon the 
more detailed work of that section, which his slower com- 
panions, not yet mature enough for the advanced work, could 
not do. He would not in this way 'skip^ a section, but would 
merely be placed in a class where he could attack the same 
subject in a more comprehensive way. 

Such a flexible promotion system approaches the indivi' 
dualistic ideal, perhaps as nearly as school mechanism, dealing 
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with mass, will permit. Besides allowing more frequent 
classification of the children in general, and so recognising 
varying conditions, it permits the individual child, if bright, to 
advance a section at any time without any strain to himself or 
break in his work, and if somewhat dull, or conditioned by 
unfavourable circumstances, or absent any length of time, 
to fall back a section at a time, without too great discourai^ 
ment. 

In other words, this system of promotion retains, on the 
one hand, the class idea in modified form, which perhaps 
neither democracy would, nor finance could, give up at present, 
and, on the other hand, it so nearly approaches the indivi- 
dualistic idea as to allow the teacher to break its bounds at any 
time according to her own judgment. 

Records were kept by the teachers of the individual pro- 
gress of all the children in the Santa Barbara schools. An 
examination of these may throw some light on our ideas of 
the ' normal ' in its relation to the ' majority.' Children who 
entered late or left school during the year are not considered 
in the data presented, which deal with the remaining 835 
pupils, distributed among four schools. The normal children 
were supposed to make three sections a year ; that is, to do 
the prescribed year's work with healthy ease. The slow 
children made sometimes no sections, sometimes only one 
section, or perhaps two. The fast children made anywhere 
from four to eight sections, thus accomplishing in a year the 
normal work of a year and a third, a year and two-thirds, up to 
two and two-thirds years. The following table shows the 
distribution of the children according to the number of sec- 
tions accomplished. 
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It will be seen that a plurality of the children come under 
the heading 'three sections,' but not a majority. The 369 
so-called normal children are outbalanced by the 466 slow and 
children. 

, . In fact the normal child should not be the primary 
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consideration of any system of promotion. The non-normal 
child who belongs to the majorityj or at least to a large 
proportion, is Crying for recognition. He must be given the 
opportunity to travel his own j>ace. Even the normal child of 
one year is not necessarily the normal child of another year. 
The conditions which produce retardation or advancement 
are several, arid these may vary. 

.... In conclusion : Even if we knew enough to form 
an ideal normal curriculum for the normal child, justice would 
not be accomplished by this alone for the majority, or at least 
for a large proportion, of children. There are so many and 
such varying conditions in the make-Up of individual children 
that those diifering from the normal will often be more in 
evidence than those approaching the normal. In the mean- 
time, while scientific child-study and neurology are studying 
genera] child -tendencies to which the curriculum must be 
adapted, the practical solution of the problem is to allow each 
child the right to traverse the present curriculum at a pace 
which is normal to himself. 



A peculiar but interesting method has been hit upon 
by the superintendent of schools at Batavia, a thriving 
little town of 10,000 inhabitants in the north-west 
corner of New York State. It is called by its author 
the ' individual instruction system,' but it really consists 
of alternate oral and desk work with one or two impor- 
tant additions, the most important being the presence 
of a second teacher, who takes cliarge of the individual 
instruction, whilst her fellow teacher is giving" the oral 
work. The origin of the practice is due to a twofold 
circumstance, large class-rooms (a fortunate accident) 
and large classes (the result of the city's growth). The 
device is extending to other cities with schools similarly 
circumstanced ; it prevails in Attica, N.Y., and has 
been adopted in single schools at Rochester and 
Syracuse, and superintendents of other cities are con- 
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templating its introduction. The plan of working is as 
follows: The two teachers arc co-ordinate in rank, 
though the oral teacher has nominal charge of the room. 
The individual instruction teacher sits at a desk in 
front of, or, preferably and more generally, behind, the 
scholars, who are working at their seats, and helps them 
with their dtfiiculties. There is no interference with 
those who are capable of going ahead without help, but 
a constant stream of those requiring assistance keeps 
the individual instructor busy. It is, therefore, a method 
of bringing out the slow children, and jjivingthem a 
grounding of which they may in the long run make more 
valuable use than their superficially smarter classmates. 
lis author claims for the plan that it eliminates the 
backward pupils altogether. ' The lines have about lost 
their echelon by a vigorous left-front-into-line.' He 
compares the system to a medicine which is made up of 
two poisons ; mass-work uncorrected is a process which 
crowds out not a few in sheer discouragement or indif- 
ference ; Individual work alone would lack many of the 
best elements of teaching. On the day preceding the 
writer's visit the superintendent had asked an eighth- 
grade teacher, ' How many of the class arc lagging be- 
hind?' and obtained the answer, 'Not one." And tn 
answer to the furthet" question, in view of the forth- 
coming State Regents' examination for passing children 
on to the high school, ' How many are you in doubt of ? ' 
the same answer was given. Allowing for all rose- 
coloured judgtnents arising from the enthusiasna of 
discovery, the writer could not but think that the 
e^iperlment contains within it a suggestion, of which 
more general use might be made, as, for example, in the 
kind o^ help pupil teachers mig^ht render in a schooE 
with large classes, in which the rooms are large cnou2h 
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F to allow of two sections sitting more or less apart. 
The rooms at Batavia are 30 feet by 50 feet, and 
14 to 15 feet high ; and, to complete the picture by 
referring to an item which is characteristic of American 
class-rooms, they are surrounded by go feet of black- 
board [wall-slate]. The removal of worry about their 
lessons is said to have improved the general health of 
the pupils, greatly increased the attendance, and to have 
won the parents' approval, who are less troubled at home 
with their children's difficulties. The medica! inspector 
has said that there is less neurasthenia at Batavia than 
in any other place that he visits. And this has been 
effected by a plan, which, owing to the liberal scale on 
which the schoolrooms were built twenty-five years ago> 
has utilised existing space and postponed for a time the 
necessity for new buildings, ' A teacher who would 
have been overtaxed with a class exceeding fifty, now 
has a far lighter task with the oral work only of a 
class of seventy.' The superintendent would not shrink 
from arranging classes of eighty on the two-teacher 
plan. A drawback to the method is that a. really good 
teacher is sure to find the constant individual work 
irksome. This is known to be the case in some in- 
stances ; and one could not but think, as the teachers are 
equal in rank and presumably equally conversant with 
the individual pupils' progress, that some fitting period 
might be agreed upon so that they might take the 
individual and the oral work alternately. 

[Further exemplifications of this method are con- 
tained in brief statements in Appendix B. In Toronto 
the legal time for closing school is four o'clock ; those, 
however, who are well ahead with their work leave at 
3.30, and the remaining half-hour is given to individual 
work with the backward pupils.] 
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(6) Close Grading, 

Close grading is the second of the widely ac- 
cepted methods adopted for the purpose of further- 
ing individual attamment In the collective life of the 
school. The separation of the recognised stages of 
advancement or grades into yearly periods is gradually 
yielding to a tendency to bring the grades nearer 
together. The loss of a year for possibly no more 
than six weeks' backwardness is increasingly regarded 
as unjust and extremely discouraging. The children 
are not made for the grades but the grades for the 
children, say they. Put a boy back for a fifth year to 
a fourth grade and the chances are that if he can any- 
how help it he will not come back to school. The 
existence of sections in the single room has obviated 
the difficulty somewhat, as the sections are of the nature 
of sub-grades, but, of course, the theory is that a year's 
work in either section prepares for promotion to the 
grade above. Some boys will take the medicine of 
going back into their old grade and turn out well, but 
undisciplined boys with no good home influence behind 
them cannot so easily be got to do it ; and mothers 
have been known to feign excuses to account for their 
children's absence under such conditions. In Peoria 
(111.) the effort is made to have the divisions of the 
school only twelve weeks apart, each division being at 
the same time divided into sections. In large schools it 
is quite possible to have such grades within grades ; 
there may, for instance, be 5A, 56, 5C, all divisions 
of the fifth grade and under separate teachers. Super- 
intendent H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, states in his report 
for iSgS that, in answer to an inquiry sent to each of the 1 
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fifty largest schools of Iowa, he learned that forty-four 
out of the fifty had an interval between classes of half a 
year or less. And more than twenty-five years ago 
Dr. Harris, when superintendent of the St. Louis schools, 
introduced a ten weeks, or one-fourth year, interval. 
New York has recently adopted what is practically a 
fourteen-grade system, though retaining the old nomen- 
clature lA, iB, 2A, 2B, Src. ; the work \vhich used to 
occupy eight years with the yearly intervals between 
classes is done in seven : but it is by no means certain 
that the experiment has as yet assumed its final form. 
Indianapolis has a plan for half-yearly promotion, and a 
very important advisory report, presented to the Mayor 
of Chicago by an educational commission which he 
instituted, contains the recommendation that the course 
of study in that city be so re-adjusted as readily to 
permit of at least semi-annual promotions from grade to 
grade. On the whole, in spite of an open avowal in 
some quarters of a kind of' concentric circles' theory to 
the effect that each new stage must begin with a 
repetition of all that has gone before, and of the more 
serious fact that in some cases teachers have to hold 
their pupils back lest they should trench upon work 
allotted to a higher gradct there is a general sentiment 
against repeating work already done. The cases quoted 
are merely illustrations of this general feeling. 

One of the most earnest advocates of close grading 
is Mr. W. J. Shearer, superintendent of schools in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. His suggestions are related in 
rather an interesting way to his experience of rural 
schools. He says, in a book on ' The Grading of 
Schools,' published in 1S9S : 'When years ago I left 
the work in the rural schools and accepted a position in 
a system of graded schools, I was greatly impressed 
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with the fact that, because of the usual plan of grading, 
there was sedous injury done to many pupils. In the 
rural school pupils possessing the ability and determi- 
nation were free to move forward, without dragging- 
others with them, and without being held back by those 
who either did not have the ability to move more 
rapidly over the work or who lacked application. No 
such freedom existed in the graded school, where all 
were expected to move at the same rate for their whole 
school lives.' Mr. Shearer set out to find ways and 
means of breaking up this Procrustean bed. Instead 
of promoting yearly upon a basis of 'the supposed 
ability of the mythical average pupil,' he proposed a 
great number of distinct grades in each school. There 
is an element of exaggeration and over -statement in his 
pleading, as when he speaks of the ' bright pupils 
ruined.' It is passible to be too squeamish about not 
grading bright and dull pupils together (which is a fl 
different thing from associating more and less ad van Ged)^ 
if for no other reason than that bright and dull minds 
are not set apart from each other in actual lifCf and that M 
a too eager catering for the bright boy by constantly 
striving to keep him with his kind may tend to create 
in him an impatient and intolerant attitude in after 
life towards slower but better men than himself. 

Finding that the year interval has not many cham- 
pions, Mr. Shearer in the book referred to criticises the 
half-year interval as only a partial remedy, as it may 
involve from four to five months' revision when the 
pupil is only a few weeks behind. His plan, therefore, 
is to increase the number of sections and to make pro- 
motions whenever the children are ready. He quotes 
Dr. Harris as saying that 'thirty classes between the 
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first and eighth year are possible in large schools in 
cities. That all cities do not avail themselves of this 
possibility is one of the most serious defects in Ameri' 
can school supervision.' New divisions, this writer 
urges, should be made by the teacher whenever they 
are necessary properly to accommodate the pupils in 
his room, and need not be continued after they cease to 
be helpful. 'As the divisions are quite small, better 
results can be obtained with shorter recitations, and 
time may be saved for individual work at those points 
where the study of the pupil's record shows that indi- 
vidual work is most needed/ He is able to quote from 
his own experience as follows : ' While the apparent 
increase in the number of recitations led teachers to 
look with disfavour on the plan before they understood 
it, at the end of the first year's experience with it they 
not only favoured it, but 94 per cent, of them gave in 
writing their reasons for preferring it to any Other plan 
of which they had any knowledge." As to the distance 
between the grades, four, six, or even ten weeks' work 
is considered 'smal! enough for all practical purposes,' 
and the whole plea is based on the truth of the assertion 
that ' fifty children can no more be held together in 
mental development than in physical growth.' Mr. 
Shearer says in one place : ' it is the general conviction 
of educators that it is best for pupils to remain several 
months under the same teacher, if by so doing they are 
not compelled to work with those of different attain- 
ments and ability/ The condition here laid down has 
been discussed already ; the former part of the sentence 
suggests what is probably the most damaging criticism 
of rapid promotion, that the children are constantly 
strangers to their teachers. At this point the author 
adopts a definition of promotion which is not peculiar 
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to himself certainly,' but which is extremely valuable. 
The term ' promotion ' may be ' used to indicate the 
passage from any school work to more advanced work. 
This meaning of the term seems to be the better one ; 
for a change from one room to a higher is no greater 
advancement than the passing from one division of a 
subject to the next higher part. . , . The importance of 
permitting pupils to go forward when ready . . . can- 
not be represented too often nor too forcibly.' 

(c) Method of Individual Promotion. 

The proposals just considered are closely related 
to the method of individual promotion, into which close 
grading almost of necessity resolves itself. The way in 
which the two things interlock is well shown in an 
extract from a Chicago superintendent's report, dating 
as far back as the year 1875, ^.nd quoted before the 
Chicago Educational Commission, previously mentioned : 
' Within the limits of a course of study requiring eight 
years for its completion by the average pupil ' [there 
surely is such an average, Mr. Shearer notwithstandir^], 
' we have twenty-eight classes, varying in distance from 
one month or two months in the very lowest grade to 
three months or five months in the highest grades. 
Pupils failing in promotion when examined with the 
highest class in a grade fall back in their course but a 
little time, since the class into which they drop is but a 
short time in the rear. . . . The discouragement to 
those who fail is far less when the hope of another trial 
is not long deferred. . . . The steps from class to class 

' %K^ •Cat Report of the Committee on Rural Schools, Chicago, 1897, 
p. 113. ' It is evident that the word " grade " has two meanings — agrade 
of work and agrade of pupils.' 
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are so easily tal<en that many pupils are encouraged to 
try for more rapid advancement than they would think 
of attempting if the work of six months or a year must 
be anticipated. . . , Such flexibih'ty as prevails in our 
system and the system of St. Louis certainly reduces to 
a minimum the danger of injury to individual pupils.' 
So farj close grading and its obvious advantages. The 
way in which it tends to individual promotion is sho^vn 
in a sentence taken from the same extract: ' Many 
individual instances may be cited of pupils who have 
completed three grades in the time allotted to one — 
without injury to themselves and with profit to the 
classes through which they have passed.' The Chicago 
commissioners regard this plan with favour^ as having 
been ' formerly followed in Chicago to a much greater 
extent and with con.spicuous success,' and speak of it as 
strongly urged by leading educational authorities. They 
approve of considerable latitude being allowed to prin- 
cipals and teachers in the matter of individual promo- 
tion, which is at present practised in Chicago, and couple 
with this approval the suggestion of at least semi- 
annual promotion, believing that a shortened interval 
between the grades and the freest promotion of pupils 
by the principals arc perfectly compatible.' 

The principal of a Worcester school said that he had 
had exceptional children whom he had promoted four 
times in a single year, whereas others might take four 
years to pass through two grades. Indeedjthe tendency 
seems to be more and more to abandon class promotion 
in favour of individual promotion ; and the decision in 



' The testimony of the Worcester Bupcrintenilent is equally emphatic 
as to llie compatibility of sectional gtadirtg and individual promotion : 
'Our system of promotion and advancement is on the individual plan. I 
should have no scruples against promoting a child al any lime.' See p, 41, 
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individual cases is left more and more to teachers and 
principals under the authorisation of the superintendent. 
A remark of the Washington superintendent that in a 
train ride of fifty miles one might pass through the 
whole of the history of education is illustrated in this 
matter, however, for the custom of different cities ranges 
almost anywhere between the two extremes. At 
Indianapolis one was told of 200 irregular pro- 
motions last year. In the report of Sioux City, already 
quoted, the superintendent says, ' Our special promotions 
amounted in the first six months of the present school 
year to 196 pupils.' From one part of Massachusetts 
one hears of * skipping-classes.' A teacher reports that 
she has five children capable of doing two years' work 
in one ; another teacher has, perhaps, seven ; and a 
special class is arranged where the more rapid course is 
taken. My informant's criticism of this practice was 
that it means an educational loss in one respect, as the 
bright children can do more to stimulate a class than 
the teacher herself ; the class expects the teacher to be 
able to do good work, but it is different when done by one 
of their own number. A good teacher can obtain great 
results by the skilful handling of bright pupils, and at 
the same time prevent these pupils from being anything 
but gainers. Might one not, indeed, venture to say, by 
way of offset to a too eager advocacy of the policy of 
rapid promotion, that the well-known principle of vir- 
tual velocities is not altogether out of court, and that 
sometimes what is gained in power is lost in speed, and 
conversely ? There is every temptation to the American 
child to be in a hurry ; and it cannot be regarded as 
a trait which calls for immediate development in 
American character. 

As to tests for promotion, two examples may suffice. 
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In New York the teachers- have memorandum books, 
and after each recitation a note is made concerning each 
scholar, and on the strength of this- record of the chil- 
dren's progress promotions are made by the principal 
at the end of the term. If a parent complains because 
a child has not been promoted, the principal has the 
term's record to show. Moreover, weekly reports are 
sent to the parents of each individual child ; the child 
who has done satisfactory ivork receiving a merit-card, 
and winning these week by week a child knows that his 
promotion is assured.' Nowhere was better work ob- 
served than in Minneapolis, the most westerly city that 
was visited. In the 1899 Report of the Board of 
Education the system of promotion is described in 
detail in the Rules for the Government of Public 
Schools : 

Pupils shall be promoticd and cUssified on their proficiency 
in the several branches of the course, as shown by the teacher's 
estimate of their daily wOrk. It shall be the duty of the 
teachers in all grades above the second to make out and give 
to the principal, monthly, a careful estimate of each pupil's 
work in all the branches of study for the month, and the 
principal is to average these recorded estimates in February 
and June. These estimates are to be made on the scale of 
I to ro, the number 5 and below denoting Very Poor work, 
6 fiior, 7 Fair, 8 Good, 9 High, and 10 Excellent. 

Principals shall from time to time subject the pupils to 
such written and oral tests as will indicate their progress and 
be helpful to both teachers and pupils, and shall keep copies 
of such tests, with the date when given. The tests in the first 
two grades shall be oral, but in the third grade there may be 
written exercises, at the discretion of the principal. 

Promotions in the first and second grades shall be deter- 
mined by the teacher's estimates, as revised by the principal. 

^ The regulations with regard lo promolion in the- Proolclyn schools 
a.[e added in an appendix. Sec Appendix A.^ 
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At the close of each term the pupils in all grades above the 
second, whose standing in all branches is 8 or above, shall 
be promoted into the next higher class. If in any three 
branches the pupil falls below 8, and in two of the three 
falls below 7, he may be promoted conditionally, provided 
that his habitual diligence in study or correctness of deport- 
ment, taken in connection with his proficiency in other 
branches, indicate that he can successfully do the work of the 
next higher class. If in three studies he falls below 7 
he shall not be promoted. When a pupil is promoted con- 
ditionally, the work of the first month in the higher class shall 
determine his fitness to continue. 

The written exercises of each pupil shall be preserved, 
with the dates and necessary comment. In case of complaint 
in regard to the non-promotion of any pupil, the superinten- 
dent may investigate the case, and his decision is to be final. 
In case of the non-promotion or the conditional promotion of 
a pupil, it shall be the duty of the principal to immediately 
noti^ the parents of the fact, and request such assistance as 
will secure more satisfactory results in the pupil's work. In 
case of the conditional promotion of a pupil, the principal 
shall also notify the parent of the conditions upon which the 
pupil is allowed to take the work of the higher class, and, if 
the parent is not willing to accept the conditions, the pupil 
shall not be promoted. 

It shall be the duty of the principal to notify the parent 
whenever the pupil is doing such work as, in the judgment of 
the principal or teacher, will endanger the pupil's promotion, 
and he shall preserve copies of said letters until the question 
of the pupil's promotion is definitely settled. 

In case of the transfer of a pupil to another building, a 
record of his standing shall be sent to the receiving principal. 

In a valuable set of tables in the report of the 
superintendent of schools at Milwaukee for 1899 
the varying rate of progress of different pupils is 
shown, and also the number and time in each grade of 
pupils not promoted, and the number and average age 
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of the pupils promoted from each grade. A brief sum- 
mary of the results is contained in the following figures, 
which have been worked out from the tables as a fairly 
close approximation : Out of 1,847 seventh-grade pupils 
in thirty-two schools, of an average age of 13 years 
7 months, in June 1899,33 were eleven years of age, 237 
twelve years, 694 thirteen years, 5 3 1 fourteen years, 240 
fifteen years, 84 sixteen years, and 28 seventeen years. 

The accompanying figures represent all the forty- 
seven schools of the city (including Day School for the 
Deaf) : 
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As the report is concerned with the principle of 
individuality in education, the figures of the School for 
the Deaf deserve separate mention : 
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(d) Country Scfwoli and Ungmdtd Schools. 

The growing acceptance of the principle of individual 
promotion in no way diminishes the importaiice of care- 
ful and close grading. It rather tends to accentuate it, 
thoughj as has been suggested, with a possible modifica- 
tion of the meaning of the words ' grade ' and ' promo- 
tion.' There seems to be an influence in this direction 
upon the city schools which is due to the excellent 
service rendered by many of the ungraded country 
schools. The work is necessarily graded even in 
ungraded schools, and promotion has the very vital 
meaning of prepress. In his report on ' Moral Educa- 
tion in American Schools,' ' the writer has shown that 
many of the city schools require that this should be 
more definitely regarded as the essential thing in 'pro- 
motion ' or 'grading,' especially in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth -school years. Grading means not alterna- 
tively a grading of pupils or a grading of work, but both 
the one and the other. To pass on to later pages in 
one and the same text-book, if the book is written 
throughout from the same standpoint and is of practi- 
cally equal difficulty, is not 'grading,' even though pages 
jSo to 240 be studied sokly in the sixth grade, and 
page 24a to the end in the seventh. The message and 
contribution of the ungraded country schools has been 
that there must he promotion in work to meet the grow- 
ing intellectual powers of children, and to alTord the 
consciousness of progress and growth of power. It is 
remarkable that where individual influence is specially 
required, as in the case of refractory boys and truants, 
the cities revert to the ungraded school. The boy is 

' Spicia! Repsris on Eilmaiioiia! Sulijecis, published by ilie Himrd of ] 
Zilucaiion of England find Walts, vnl, n. 
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not pitted against some inexorable standard of attain- 
ment, the work of such and such a grade, but simply 
against his own ignorance and inertia, and is encouraged 
to promote himself as compared with the same boy of 
yesterday, last weekj or last term. Some of the most 
pleasing work, because in surface appearance the least 
promising, is being done in these city ungraded schools. 
The proportion of affection developed towards the 
teacher, when, as seems to be the case quite generally, 
the right teacher is selected for the work, as compared 
with the roughness of the boys' home surroundings and 
past histoiy, is one of most hopeful signs of the moral 
and spiritual influence of the educator. 

The report of a Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools presented to the National Council of Education 
(National Educational Association) dea!s very fully 
with the question of grading in country schools, The 
sub-committee on Instruction and Discipline consisted 
of Dr. W. T. Harris (chairman), Mr. Addison B, 
Poland, and Mr, Lloyd E. Wolfe, Amongst the points 
considered and reported upon were the want of classifi- 
cation, the consequent lack of the stimulus which comes 
to the pupil from working at reasonable tasks in com- 
pany with his equals, and the debated question as to 
whether individual instruction should be preferred to 
the instruction in the same class of pupils who are more 
than a year apart in their advancement To start with 
the facts. About one-half of all the teachers in the 
United States are teachers of ungraded schools. ' They 
receive in one room pupils of all ages and all degrees of 
advancement, from A.B.C.'s upward, sometimes even to 
algebra and Latin. In extreme cases each pupil is a 
class by himself in all branches, except perhaps reading, 
writing, and spelling.' So far as the isolated rural school 
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is concerned, Dr. Harris is prepared to accept the 
diJemma — in such a school the teaching must he mainly 
individual in spite of the superficial and unsatisfactory 
character which, from the circumstances of the case, 
such teaching must possess. On the one hand, 'any 
attempt to instruct two or more pupils in a class, when 
there is a difference of a. year's work in their advance- 
ment, results in humiliating' and discouraging the less 
advanced and in making the maturer pupils conceited.' 
On the other hand, ' The teacher, even after forming 
classes in writing, reading, and spelling, has twelve to 
fifteen lessons to hear in a forenoon and nearly as many 
for the afternoon. There is an average of less than ten 
minutes for each recitation. . . . The good teacher is not 
satisfied with a memoriter recitation of the details of a 
lesson — still less with a word-for-word rendering of the 
text-book. Not the mere words of the book, nor even 
the disconnected facts or details which the words indi- 
cate, but to bring out the thought which unites these 
details and explains them, is the main object of the 
good recitation. But such a recitation requires time. 
The teacher cannot probe the pupil's knowledge in five 
minutes and correct his bad habits of study — nor in ten 
minutes. ... It is for this reason, more especially, that 
the rural school has been the parent of poor methods of 
instruction — of parrot memorising and of learning words 
instead of things. . . . The ideal classified school can 
teach and does teach proper methods of study ; ^ the 
rural school cannot do this effectively in its five- or ten- 

' For a fuller Btatement of Ihe Lb c dry of the tedU-tion, see page S6. 
Scholars and statesnten and professional men of eminence have come 
from ungraded schools, for 'as laie as i^so at least 8o per cent, of 
all the public schools were ungnided, there being only laj per cent, of the 
population resident in cities. The ratal school threw un the pupil the 
burden of his education/ 
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minute recitations." Education, however, means toa 
much to the American citizen, not to say to the leaders 
of educational Ufe, for a riddle of this kind to be left 
unsolved. The American Ambassador said, in a recent 
speech at Burnley (November 1900), that his country- 
men had made education their chief industry. How, 
then, is the problem of the country school being 
solved ? 

We have already seen that, by adopting a system of 
sectional teaching, the city schools, and such as are 
considered perfectly well graded, find no difficulty in 
placing, say, 4A and 5B grades under one teacher ; and 
that in Santa Barbara, California, a threefold division of 
the same grade under one teacher has been adopted 
with success. These two instances present the limiting 
cases of a valid classiflcatiDn, on the basis of classifica- 
tion by grades (or 'form '-classification). With the far 
smaller numbers attending the country school the same 
limits do not obtain. A fifteen minutes' recitation with 
six pupils whom the teacher knows individually, both in 
the school and in their village life, is as valuable as 
twenty-five or thirty minutes with a class of from twenty 
to thirty. But the number of fifteen-minute periods 
per half-dozen pupils in the school day is soon told, even 
supposing there be half-dozens that can be advantage- 
ously graded together. And the question remains, Shall 
fifth and sixth, and seventh and eighth grades be taught 
together ? or, is there an alternative ? Mr. Wolfe in a 
thoughtful statement at the close of the sub- committee's 
report shows that the practice of classification according 
to the separate subjects of study f subject -classifica- 
tion) in some measure meets the difficulty. ' The 
fundamental principle underlying ^ra^in£- is symmetrical 
development — advancing the pupil with equal pace in 
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all the branches ; the fundamental principle underlying 
classifying is harmonious development — advancing him 
in harmony with his individual capabilities. . . . Classi- 
fication and its correlative principle of harmonious de- 
velopment are the comer-stone of the rural school.' But 
Mr. Wolfe's argument in favour of the strong movement 
which has been witnessed recently in many of the States 
of the Union towards grading in the rural schools, even 
though it lead to grouping pupils who are more than a 
year apart, is less convincing. He seeks an answer to the 
objection that the more advanced pupils will be kept 
marking time, while the less advanced will be dragged 
along at an unnatural rate. In view of the importance 
of the whole question of country schools and their in- 
ternal management, and of the value to the village child 
of the best opportunity which the school can give him 
individually, Mr. Wolfe's words may be quoted at length. 
He says : 

If practical adaptation of instruction to the capacity of the 
pupil were really attainable in the graded school, I should 
hesitate to recommend a classification that wouSd group, in 
one class, pupils more than a year apart in their advancement. 
But such adaptation is largely ideal and theoretical. However 
well the school be ^aded, the strongest pupils and the weakest 
are separated by a long distance in the character or grade of 
their work. Whether in the primary, the grammar, the high 
school, the college, or thg umversity, a certain per cent, of the 
students do most of the highest order of work. These strongest 
pupils discover and develop the deepest relations. The weaker 
pupils soon learn to repeat the stereotyped expressions of these 
relations, and to store them away in their memories, to be 
fished forth at stated intervals by the written test. . . , My 
answer is [to the objection above quoted] that the stronger 
pupils will do the higher older of thinking, just as they always 
do, while the weaker pupils will do theiower order of thinking, 
as they always do, getting some knowledge from the books, 
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some from the teacher, and some from their stronger class- 
mates. The rural school has the advantage over the city 
school in that its pupils learn much froni the recitation of 
classes to which they do not belong. In a graded school the 
walls of the schoolroom shut pupils out from what is being 
recited in other grades. In a rural school the pupil can listen 
to the recitation of any grade. Vou tell me that this is. [loss 
of?] absorption, that the pupil gets this outside knowledge at 
the expense of the preparation of his own lesson.s, and that the 
practice of listening to other recitations militates against the 
principle that a great aim in education is to learn to master 
the printed page ; but it is nevertheless the testimony of many 
of our greatest educators that the knowledge thus obtained by 
them in the country school was invaluable. 

There are one or two points where this series of 
arguments is unconvincing. In the f]r5t place, there is 
a great difference between character of work, which is> 
so to say, a universal quality applicable to all grades 
or standards of a given curriculum, and tlie class or 
standard of the work. An argument based on differences 
in the character of the work done by individuals appears 
irrelevant to the necessarily more foroial matter of 
grading. A student who has passed his London 
Matriculation (whether in the second division, or at the 
head of the honours' list) enters upon classes preparing 
for the Intermediate Examination in his faculty ', that 
is his grade, and it has almost no connection with the 
character of his work, or the depth of the relations which 
he discovers and develops. If the argument tells either 
way^ it would seem to favour another subdivision ; for 
if the recitation is to have its full value to this best 
class of pupils, it must follow them in their thought and 
piece together their views into a co-ordinated whole ; 
but at this point those who ' from their very mental 
constitution abstain from the strongest mental diet ' are 
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presumably left behind. Higher and lower orders of 
thinking there undoubtedly are ; but, allowing for this, 
there are also in every course of studies higher and 
lower subjects or portions of a subject to which during 
the period of education the thought of all classes of 
students is directed. A pupil ought to be promoted in 
the scale of studies as fast as, up to the liviiti of his 
power of assimilation, he is capable of assimilating them. 
This demand for unceasing promotion extsts irrespective 
of higher or lower thinking capacity. N on -ruminating 
animals can only be kept healthy by giving them fresh 
food ; and the ruminator is quite as obviously outraged 
if advantage is taken of his ruminating tendencies to 
keep him short of food. One cannot but agree with the 
main body of the report in which adaptation of instruc- 
tion to capacity Is made the controlling principle in 
the rura! school.' 

But, beyond this, a very practical expedient has 
been recommended and is being adopted, namely, the 
consolidation of schools and the transportation or 
conveyance of pupils. The necessity for some such 
step has been brought home to those responsible for 
rural education by the actual decrease of population in 
many country districts, Professor B. A. Hinsdale haa 
ascertained that between i8So and 1890 more than 
400 counties, or about five times as many as there are 
in the State of Ohio, suffered in this way. He gives in 
a paper read, in 1896, before the National Educational 
Association an illustration of what is to be gained in 
rural education by consolidation of schools. 

Some twenty years ago I investigated one of the old town- 
ships in northern Ohio with respect to its school condition, 

' It is interesfing lo note a su^esli-on in ihe report that some form of 
' pupil teaching ' niighl be advaniageous in runil schools. 
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and mth these results : Schools, ; in number ; youth of schixil 
age enumerated, 191 ; pupils enrolled in schools, 103 ; average 
daily attendance, 71 ; average size of schools, 10 pupils j 
largest enumeration in any diiitrict, S5 ; smallest, 12 ; largest 
enrolment, 37 ; smallest, 3 ; largest daily attendance, 25 ; 
smallest, 3 ; largest COSt per pupi! in any district, ^'42.60 j 
smallest, iS!iS.55. The averaffe cost per pupil the same year 
in the State was ^13.36. How Tnuch better it wOUld have 
been if the seven schools could have been consolidated, thus 
putting all the pupils under two or three teachers. 



Even taking this to be an extreme case, one is not 
surprised to hear that there has been for some years a. 
decided tendency on the part of progressive com- 
munities to close the small schools in remote districts 
and to convey the children to the graded schools of the 
villages, chiefly on educational grounds. The leading 
arguments in favour of and against the movement have 
been summarised by Mr. A. W. Edson, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools in New York, formerly one 
of the Massachusetts State agents. The most serious 
objections are, — removing the children to a distance 
from their homes for the whole day, the cold midday 
meal, the absence of oversight during the dtnner- 
hour. The advantages are many. Better grading is 
possible ; the school-year is lengthened ; better teachers 
are obtained ; supervision is easier and more efTEcUve ; 
special subjects can be better taught, such as drawing 
anfj piusic ; the school buildings and the whole of the 
scliool furnishing are superior; the children come into 
topch with larger numbers and enjoy a more enthu- 
sia4ti.c school life ; public interest in the schools is 
sitronger; the children attend more regularly; the 
school is worked more economically. Two of the town- 
ships of north-eastern Ohio adopted the plan of con- 
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solidation and transportation Five or six years ago, with 
an immediate saving of outlay and an increase of edu- 
cational efficiency. It was adopted about the same 
time in Sioux City for the children of thinly settled 
suburban districts, a permissive clause being added to 
the School Laws of Iowa for the purpose. An account 
of the progress of the movement to [894—95, was con- 
tained in the Report of the Bureau of Education for 
that year, from which it appeared that Massachusetts, 
MainCj Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and other States had adopted the 
system, the way having been led by Massachusetts. 
In 1897-98 Massachusetts expended /i 23,032 upon 
the conveyance of children to more central schools. As 
a result improvement is reported throughout the rural 
districts of the State in the classification or grading of 
pupils, in the quality of teachers and their work, in the 
efficiency of the pupils, an general school-spirit, and, as 
a rule, in school buildings and equipment. 

The brief and necessarily imperfect summary in this 
chapter of American principles, experiments, and pro- 
posals with regard to the classification in their schools, ■ 
both urban and rural, is a first step towards presenting 
the answer of American educators to the questions 
tersely put by Principal Adams, of Glasgow : ' Is John 
a boy, or a quotient ? Is he the actual boy planted 
there, rudiments in hand, to learn a Certain bit of Latin ; 
or is he a vague abstraction, a sort of generalised boy 
who answers to the " male child " of the dictionary 7 
Is he the result of subtraction or of division ? Do we 
get him by simply subtracting him from the seventy in 
his class ; or do we pound the whole seventy in our 
psychological mortar till they form a uniform mass of 
boyhood, and then divide by seventy ? Is there an 
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average John ? ' ' Some might also interpret what has 
been here described as an answer to the challenge 
addressed by Thring to the teachers of England ; 
' Oh, teachers of England, if there is any hope, strive 
for liberty to teach. Have mercy on the slow, the 
ignorant, the weak. Their lives are the stake. Let 
there be liberty to improve. Let there be some liberty.' * 
In the light of such recent improvements in the 
administration of our public elementary schools as the 
practical abolition of formal examinations, and the 
gradual refinement of our methods of inspection, even 
Thring might have taken heart of grace, and not have 
b^ged the pardon of his hearers for ' having broken 
silence in a lost cause.' 

' Herbarlian Psychology, p. 19. * Adaresses, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDIVIDUALITY AND COLLECTIVE TEACHING 

* Thought is squeezed out of existence by the weight of other people's 
&cts.' 

Faith in the school is the instinctive confession on the 
part of civilised peoples of faith in childhood. It is in 
this practical fashion of school building and sckool 
maintenance that we express the belief that it is well for 
children to be together. With an enlarging faith in 
childhood comes a tendency to make the school less and 
less the teacher's workshop, and more and more the home 
of the child's near and vital interests. A fue school 
is the expression, or an all-essential help to the expres- 
sion, of the child's own life. This has probably never 
been realised anywhere or at any time in the world's 
history as it is realised in America to-day. Speaking 
at the Leys School, Cambridge, in June 1899, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour said of the English ' public ' schools, 
' I do not believe that anybody knows what the origin 
of the public school system in England is. It is a very 
remarkable system. It flourishes, so far as I know, 
nowhere except upon Anglo-Saxon soil, or except 
among those who speak the English tongue. It owes 
its birth to no great Minister of Education, nor to the 
carefully thought-out schemes of any great religious 
body, such as those religious bodies which have done so 
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tnuch for good or for evil in developing education on 
the Continent. It would be hard, I think, to say whether 
the Enghsh school system has been made by the masters 
for the boys, or by the boys for the masters.' The public 
schools of America were aptly described to the writer 
as combining with the purpose of the English elementary 
school very much, of the spirit of the English secondary 
schools. These are the days of what is spoken of in 
America as the 'new education,' which would seem to 
mean^ as nearly as a single sentence can express it, that 
the master has to learn by study of the child how to 
teach, and that the child's willing co-operation is the 
principal test as to how well he has succeeded. 

Towards this ideal our elementary public schools 
are slowly tending; and when our methods of school 
administration and school inspection make it possible 
for men of similar early opportunities to those who talie 
masterships in the higher secondary schools to realise 
that there is the same scope to deal with the man in 
the boy, and the same response from the boys so dealt 
with, awaiting them in the people's schools^ we shall 
have begun to incorporate in these schools the essential 
spirit of an English national education. The spirit 
once there, the system will follow. 

In America there are two causes which have already 
brought this generous extension of freedom of life and 
spirit into the public schools. One is that in America 
it is democracy first, whatever comes second ; the other 
is the never absent consciousness of the future oi 
America, of what her sons and daughters are to 
make her. 

Hence the whole of the American system centres 
increasingly in the child. The two greatest external 
influences in American education are Pestalozzi and 
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Froebel ; the two great internal influences are democracy 
and the thought of the future, of which the present is 
the upbuilding. ■ 

If what Principal Ad&ms says, speaking of the two 
accusatives governed by verbs of teaching, is true in this 
country, that ' the person is now for the first time coming 
to his proper place before his fellow-accusative the thing,' 
stiil more is it true in America. Some even seem to 
think they can teach the boy and leave the lesson to 
take care of itself." But this is an excess to remedy 
which iniluences are setting in from various quarters. 
The good thing that one observes, not only in thi 
university and the kindergarten, which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler speaks of as the two great conservators 
of individualism in American education, but in 
intervening stages, is the part which students and pupils 
take individually in the work of the class. 
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University and College. 

In most university and college subjects there is a 
'seminar,' that is to say, an hour or hour and a hall 
in the week when by written essay, or by taking part In 
conversation, the learner comes to the front In appear^ 
ance the seminar is a method of teaching- by self- 
effacement, and yet the whole time one is made to 
feel that the leader is the strong man of the situattotM 
and, moreover, that he is teaching what his students 
most need to know. Many, possibly most, of the 
teachers' meetings, to be later spoken of, are conducted 
by principals, supervisors of subjects, and city super- 
intendents in this way. In addition to 'seminars' of 

' S-e; certain seciions in Rtfort on Moral ^dutffiisn. iff AfHeHi 
Schools. 
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this kind, the writer attended a law lecture at the 
Columbia University, which was conducted on what is 
known as the 'case method.' A student takes up a 
case from the text-bookj states itf and the professor 
argues it out with him. It was a class of fully two 
hundred pupils, but the interest and attention to the 
argument, whether the student of the professor was 
speaking, was remarkable. Of course others in the 
room were called upon for their contributions to the 
discussion. 

Professor Hanus, of Harvard University, gave as 
examples of ways in which university and college 
methods diverge from the ' lecture ' plan pure and 
simple, and move out towards the individual learner: 
(i) Class conferences and ' quizzes,' a sort of oral exami- 
nation of the class, by assistants appointed for the 
purpose. Sometimes the men are taken singly ; Pro- 
fessor Hanus has an assistantf e.g. who takes the men 
individually once a month in the history of education( 
and questions them upon the prescribed reading. 
(2) Hour examinations, which may or may not be 
announced beforehand. (3) Some of the professors 
conduct advanced classes largely by discussion, the 
literature of the subject being read up by the students ; 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard, conducts a class of 
seventy by the discussion method. (4.) Theses written 
by the students, whicli are sometimes very comprehen- 
sive pieces of work. Opportunity was afforded to attend 
a 'quiz' at the Michigan State University. Like the 
•seminar,' a form of individualising in university class 
workj it is also like it in needing a good deal of judgment 
on the part of the professor or lecturer to know when 
to be actively the leader and when to leave the class in 
the hands of the individual contributors. The ' quiz ' is 
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not strictiyan examination period, but combines lecture, 
conference, and questioning. Professor Hinsdale, of 
Ann Arbor, holds that in a class of i6o students as 
much good could be done by having a good text-book ■ 
and meeting one-third of the number weekly for a 
' quiz ' as by delivering three lectures a week to the 
whole number. Lecturing, he thinks, is not the way to J 
instruct the mind ; the student is in considerable danger 
^^qiiis non confitetur? — of becoming a hearing and 
writing machine. 

The High Scliooi 

Two advocates of special ways of introducing indi- 
viduahty into mass education were referred to in the 
last chapter, Mr. Kennedy, of Batavia, and Mr. Shearer. 
A third is Mr. F. W. Search, whose method, which isd 
primarily one of teaching and only secondarily of classi- 
fication, is known as the Pueblo system, from the fact 
that it was first introduced during his superintend en cy 
of the schools of that city. Some oi the high school 
pupils were suffering from over-pressure. Where the 
work is so arranged that there are several teachersM 
dealing with one child, the total demands made upon 
him are often greater than any teacher individually 
would wish. The superintendent issued an order that 
studies out of school hours were to be abolished. The 
teachers had to adapt their methods in order to make it 
possible to get the required work done within schootS 
hours, and the superintendent found in a short time that 
directing the studies and giving needed help was taking 
the place of the recitation. The recitation or oral tessonlM 
gave place to a working period to which the recitation ■ 
was rather incidental. It was found after some months 
that there was no falling off in the amount of work donej 
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[and that the high school was able to prepare for the col- 
lege as before. The pupils improved in health, and were 
I able within school hours to do more work than had 
B taken them many hours in the week of evening prepara- 
, tion in addition to the time spent in school. Now that 
I the pupils were doing the work themselves^ and there 
B was no uniform recitation, the necessity of keeping the 
^ pupils together began to disappear. Some pupiU could 
accomplish three times as much work as others. Take, 
for example, a class beginning 'Caesar' ' In 150 hours of 
work A may do 1 10 chapters, B 90, C 140, O 45, P 45, 
T 40 ; if they had been working by the class methtxl during 
the same time, they would all have done fifty-five chapters. 
Almost all were found to gain. Though complete 
I individualisation was not the idea at the outset, the 
B practice gradually shaped itself in that direction, and 
W the greater part of the school work came to resemble 
laboratory work, in which each individual takes his own 
pace. But the class method was not eliminated, partly 
because of its being necessary to the pupil to have 
contact with his fellows, and also because there were 
H always a number working approximately together. For 
^ example, ten out of a class section of twenty-two had 
done eighty chapters. What was fundamentally achieved 
H was — whether, in view of what is to be said later, it was 
pedagogically good or bad is another question — to 
transform the plan of the recitation which tested the 
pupil's work already done into the guidance of the 
pupil whilst learning, making the test incidental to such 
guidance. The individual pupil rather than the class 
section became the unit, and the learner was trained in 
self-reliance and self-direction. Grouping was accessory, 

tts J Bofik II., 35 ; Book III., 29 ; and Book IV., 
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and purely flexible. As to some of the disadvantages, 
the whole scheme betrays a certain misgiving as to the 
collective recitation, and, if one judges rightly, a certain 
misinterpretation of its method and aim. When its 
author speaks of pupils capable of self-direction not 
being subjected to check, criticism, and help at eveiy 
pointf or having to listen to the checks, criticisms, and 
helps given to others when the matter is perfectly plain 
to themselves, one feels that this is no true interpretation 
of the manner and spirit of a good collective lesson. 
That mass education is liable to this criticism is 
sufficiently familiar, especially in the amount of time 
that is often frittered away in what is called 'discipline,' 
and in the way in which boys who are ready to answer, 
and so to help in teaching the others, are checked, and 
made to wait while the idle or dull lead the teacher 
into a repetition of what he had been saying, less clear 
in statement, generally speaking, than his first attempt ; 
an obvious case of too much of the teacher and too 
little of the bright and active members of the class. 
The special mention of Latin, which was chosen by 
Mr. Search to illustrate his method^ suggests that it was 
the condition of things in the high school which led to 
the Pueblo experiment ; and owing to one or two special 
causes, particularly the general inadequacy of the last 
two or three years of the graded school course as a 
preparation for the work of the high school, some such 
change might well be a relief of the nervous strain upon 
the pupil. That this strain exists is a matter of common 
testimony.' As a high school or secondary school 
method the Pueblo plan has far more to say for itself 
than as applicable to the graded schools. Where, as 

' An. 'CumculumandCharacter-building' in^e/i^on j^/iira/A'f&rn- 
tiott itt American StrAijais^ 
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observation would lead one to judge, the actual need for 
' study ' comes upon the pupil with a rush, as he or she 
passes from the graded school to the high school, and 
has frequently a number of fresh subjects to enter upon, 
including some that ought to have been commenced in 
the grades, one can realise how a quiet schoo! day of 
study at the desk, with brief recitations at intervals, and 
with the teacher present to give needed help, would be 
appreciated. One can remember similar valuable expe- 
riences in one's own secondary school days. Mr. Search 
is sceptical with regard to symmetrical education, which 
has been already referred to as the underlying principle 
of grading; he believes that children require an educa- 
tion that builds itself up along the line of their special 
abilities, a pedagogical faith which would break up some 
of our views upon education values at a stroke. To give 
Mr. Search's own words, * Education aims in a degree to 
strengthen pupils where they are weak, but we do not 
expect a levelling up. It does not trouble me when I 
find a girl who cannot do mathematics ; one can afford 
to recognise this if one gives development to the great 
trends, the great strengths.' Mr. Search, who is now 
engaged upon a book dealing with his plan and its 
results, has applied it in three places where he has been 
superintendent of schools — at Pueblo (Colorado), LoS 
Angeles (California), and Holyoke (Massachusetts) — 
though without any desire to make it a uniform or 
mechanical system throughout the schools. A somewhat 
similar method was met with in Chicago, where in the 
high schools the teachers are subject teachers, not form 
teachers. The headmaster of the Englewood High 
School said that he felt that many pupils were ruined 
by trying to get over the ground more rapidly than 
their physical strength would allow them. ' Supposing 
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we have, as we shall, ten rooms entering in September,' 
said the Englewood principal, ' there will be a quick class 
amongst them, and the others will be slower ; in eight 
weeks we can separate thera ; one class may finish the 
year's Latin in seven months, another in ten months, 
another may require fourteen months, i.e. four months 
out of the next school year. As a result, a bright pupil 
accomplishes in three years what will take some others 
four and a half or five years. We try to have gradua- 
tion (equivalent to a "leaving certificate") when the 
pupil has done, in the middle of a month, or at any 
time. I do not mean that a pupil who is bright in 
algebra is necessarily bright in Latin, but when he has 
finished his algebra he can put more strength into his 
Latin with a view to graduating, and if he finds he has 
no ability in one subject he can be allowed to drop it, 
and to graduate in other subjects.' Now that Chicago 
is committed to a thorough -going system of electives 
{Anglic^, options) in high schoot work, it is believed 
that, taken with an easy system of grading, enabling 
pupils to travel at their own pace, the strain will be 
considerably relieved. 

Amongst others advocating a method resembling 
that of Mr, Search, Mr. L. P. Nash, superintendent of 
schools at Holyoke, writes : 

In some of our schools, where classes are not too large, an 
individual plan of work is followed- For example, in grammar 
tbere is a certain book to be studied through. Pupils are per- 
mitted to go as fast as they like, writing up the exercises, and 
getting credit as fast as these aie correctly finished. 

A similar plan is described in a small pamphlet published 
by the American Book Company on ' Laboratory Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools,' by Miss Horn- 
bxoolc. It wsis placed in the writer's hands and strongly 
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recommended by Dr. Lane, the able supervising principal of 
the Washington high schools. ' UndeT the old plan the highest 
aim of the pupil is to accomplish the work assigned each day. 
Under these plans the constant aim is to gain a clear know- 
ledge oFas much of the subject as possible. , . . 

'There are always some pupils whose learning power is of 
the auditory type, who need the printed page interpreted by 
the living voice. For their benefit the teacher encourages the 
frei? discussion of difiBcuJties and the asking of questions, with 
a \-tew to the gradual acquirement of the power to read 
mathematics. 

' In a short time the class becomes separated into groups 
at dilTerenl: stages of advancement. Then the worlc of group 
teaching begins, " All who wish an explanation of the prin- 
ciples on page 15 may pass to the board," is a sample of the 
teacher's directions. The explanation given, the group re- 
sume work at their seats. Perhaps the iSth problem, on 
page 23, is difticult, and several pupils, reaching it, report 
difficulty, and are told to wait for group work. One way of 
helping them and testing others is secured by giving orders 
like: "All the pupils in the third row who Have solved pro- 
blem 18th will place the work upon the board. All who cannot 
solve it may watch the work." Both groups take part in the 
explanations, one explaining, the other questioning, the teacher 
guiding. Those who are not concerned are working on their 
own problems. Under the class system the quick pupils 
would be obliged to wa.ste their time in giving Che semblance, 
at least, of attention fco the explanations which are necessary 
for the sloWv but which are not only unnecessary for the quick 
but positively harmful to them. If we accept the scientific 
theory of molecular motion in the cortex of the brain as a 
necessary accompaniment to thought, how shall we esriraate 
the intellectual loss caused by the cerebral inactivity forced 
upon active-brained children by a system that requires them 
to limit their thinking to the capacity of their weaker brained 
companions, and prevents vigorous mental action by compelling 
them to take a receptive attitude toward the ready-made 
explanations which are of necessity given to the weaJter ones 
who must be Carried along with a class ? ' 
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Tk£ Elimentary School. 

Such methods of directed study and self-advance- 
ment in accordance with the pupil's own industry and 
ability belong largely to the secondary or high school. 
In the form above described they do not naturally belong 
to the graded schools, These schools require methods 
which make the utmost use of the recitation as an 
individualising instrument- In this connection the 
writer has the good fortune, through the helpful interest 
which Dr. W. T. Harris took in the inquiries upon 
which he was engaged, to be able to quote an article on 
Class Recitation from the St Louis Report of 1870.' 
The balance between the two superficially opposing 
educational aims of individual stimulus and the collective 
spirit is so admit-ably presented that the article seems 
to have its fitting place in the text of the report, and 
not as an appendix. 

I have tried to set down some of the true raethods of con- 
ducting a class recitation, and to point out some of its advan- 
tages over the teaching of a private tutor or over the old 
nmnorikr system, supposed to be still in vogue in many schools 
in this countr)'. 

It should be explained that our American word 'recita- 
tion ' is used in England to mean the declamation of a piece 
of prose or poetry committed to memory. What we call 
■^recitation ' they call a ' lesson,' or a 'class exercise.' I have tried 
to set down briefly the true method of class recitation together 
and its advantages. 

The good teacher knows how to manipulate his class as a 
whole. He knows how to bring every part of it to the support 
of every other part ; how to help each individual by means of 
the insights of his fellows. 

' The article has been several times reprinted and the copies have been 
as oflea csihaasted. Dr. Hiirria Wiis good enough to have it ijfcwriUen 
for the wiiter's use. 
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He thereby gains time Eo consider each subject thoroughly. 
But not only this, he manages the class In SUch a way as to 
bring out the details of the lesson in a variety of different 
aspects, each pupil giving the results of his own study, and 
learning from the others their results. This kaleidoscopic 
view of a subject as reflected from the minds of a whole ckssj 
when sifting and criticising are carried on under the teacher's 
direction, is of far greater benefit to each and every pupiL 
of the class than a private recitation of the same lesson 
could have been, even with the teacher's whole time devoted 
to the one pupil. This will appear frorn the following con- 
si deratii^n : 

The good teacher does not waste very mUch of hlS time 
lecturing to his pupils on the theme of his lesson. He sets 
them to searching, each for himself, in preparing the lesson. 
Hence, when the class comes to recitation he has nearly his 
whole time to compare and bring together results, and need 
not take up time in merely communicating information. 

The first object of his recitation is to draw out each pupil's 
own view of the subjecl-matter of the lesson. Accordingly^ ag 
one after another recites^ our teacher probes beneath the mere 
first statements for the more comprehensive phases which 
should lie in the pupil's mind if he understands what he is 
reciting. By a few searching questions thepupH is brought up 
against some phase of his lesson that his thoughts had not 
reached. Now begins the real work of the recitation ; this 
pupil shall now supplement or perfect his own views by those 
of others. The teacher rapidly calls out from a dozen other 
members of the class, all eager to add their statements, just 
"what is needed to correct the one-sided character of the recita- 
tion of the first pupil. It will always happen^ in getting at 
this result, that several new phases^not even in the mind of 
the teacher at the moment — are elicited, al! tending to cleat up 
and amplify the exposition. 

The teacher is well aware that by drawing out from the 
different members of the class before him these statements and 
corrections he is accomplishing far more for them than his 
own statements or corrections could do. Not what he does 
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directly, but what he gets the pupil to do, is of value. There 
are two aspects of this which deserve special note ; 

It The statement of an idea in a pupil's own words is apt 
to be better fitted to the capacity of comprehension which his 
fellows possess, and therefore to arouse more vivid ideas in 
their minds. The necessary cmdeness and narrowness of such 
ideas get corrected by the variation of statement which is 
obtained from the different members of the class. Each pupil 
sees several phases that entirely escaped him in the course of 
his own investigation, and even the particular view that he 
seized is made clearer by the discussion. 

2. The pupil is aroused and stimulated to a new method 
of study on the next lesson. He has obtained a peep through 
the lenses of other minds, and cannot fail to remember these 
different points of view in preparing a new lesson. It is, 
moreover, a practical collision of one intellect with another, 
and acumen is sharpened and habits of the closest attention 
are engendered. 

In the other form of recitation all these advantages are 
lacking. By what means can the teacher make up for the 
wa.nt of that powerful stimulus to activity which the presence 
of enthusiastic classmates gives to the pupil? How can the 
teacher so adapt his own explanations and corrections to the 
mind of his pupil as to produce the same enlightening results 
as the re-sUtements of his claSstnateS do? Finally, by what 
means can the teacher arouse himself to that height of thought 
which the presence of a class of eager pupils excites in him? 
One pupil looking one way is nothing to a score or more with 
different points of view ; they take in the whole horizon, and 
the teacher must ascend to the most comprehensive platform 
in order to be equal to the occasion. 

Those educators who would look for superior instruction 
from the private individual tuition of the teacher certainly 
mistake the nature of true education. Sell -activity, power for 
independent research, acute, critical insight — hqw can these 
be obtained apart from contact with one's fellowmen striving 
toward the same goal? There can be no doubt that such 
people are misled into the belief that cramming, or one-sided 
capricious insights, are better than these qualities. 
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The educator who has looked widely over the field does 
not need to be told that just here lies the most important point 
in pedagogy. The initiation of the youth into the great secret 
of combinations with his fellowmen — where can it be done so 
well as in the school ? The school should help each stru^Ung 
boy or girl to ascend ah>ove his idiosyncrasy and achieve the 
universal forms of activity which will make the free man or 
woman. It is clear that, with the close personal relation ol 
the private tutor, the chances are against that emancipation of 
individuality which the school secures. The privately edu- 
cated youth is apt to be n on- sympathetic, and to be uncertain 
and hesitating in his dealing with men. He has not learned 
by early contact with youth of his own age how to suppress 
what is merely subjective and peculiar to himself, and how to 
square his views with what is objective and universal Hence 
he lacks directive power among his fellowmen, and this is the 
most serious defect in the culture of his life. He must borrow 
direcrive power from others. 

Such an education is a preparation for a misanthropic, 
unhappy life, and only the force of circumstances can over- 
come its damaging effects. 

This discussion, as before intimated, has likewise a bearing 
on the question of the relative merits of oral and text-book 
instruction. Is it not clear how far the laemorifer recitation is 
from the recitation conducted by a good teacher? The 
teacher who allows parrot-like repetition of the words in the 
book to pass unquestioned is not a teacher that deserves to 
have charge of a class at all. He has not learned to manipu- 
late the instrument placed irt his bands, and would accomplish 
just as much with pupils taken individually as in classes. 

While the good oral teacher secures many of these advan- 
tageSj he is not able to secure all. 'I'he pupils come before 
him to receive information on the day^s lesson and not to be 
critically tested on what they have done and on the methods 
they have used. It is true that they can be tested on the 
previous lesson, but it would be better to have them responsible 
also for definite labour on the lesson of to-day. Meanwhile, 
if the Oral instructor is comparatively no better than a majority 
of teachers in schools as they are, it is evident that the pupils 
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will not be powerfuUy aroused to self-activity of any sort 
except play. Vet even memorising the words of the book is 
self -activity, although of a very low order , it is certainly a 
higher activity than the process of repeating statements after 
the dictation of the teacher. 

But the good teacher will strive by all means to develop in 
his pupils the most rapid growth of mental Independence, He 
will teach him how to pursue his investigations on any topic 
by sifting to the very botloro the statements made in the book- 
Under the good teacher a pupil will learn to compare one 
assertion *ith another, and one man's view with another's ; tn 
verify his ideas by consulting different authorities ; to gain a 
comprehensive insight by exhausting the sources of informa- 
tion on a given subject. Original investigation should not so 
much precede as follow a mastery of what has already been 
accomplished- No one in his senses would recommend a 
young man to spend his time endeavouring to make dis- 
coveries in electricity or chemistry before he had made himself 
acquainted with the present developments in those provinces. 

The pupil's searching that is spoken of is done both 
in school and as home-work. But if this is not skil- 
fully made use of by the teacher^ upon the lines of 
Dr. Harris's paper, there remains a very real and not 
unfrequently realised danger of each pupiE remaining at 
the end of the recitation practically where he was at the 
outset. ' There are plenty of beads,' as a distinguished 
educationist expressed it, ' but no string to string them 
on.' A series of individual contributions, results of 
research (sometimes both in method and subject-matter 
premature research), calls for considerable constructive 
power on the teacher's part ; otherwise there is no unity 
arrived at, and comparatively little mental training as a 
result of the collective lesson. Dr, Harris himself anti- 
cipates this query in his monograph on ' Elementary 
Education/ contributed to the United States Educa- 
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tional Exhibit at Paris, rgoo : ' It wUI be asked : 
What proportion of the teachers of cities and villages 
habitually use this higher method in conducting recita* 
tions ? According to a careful estimate, at least one- 
half of them may reasonably claim to have some skill 
in its use ; of the one-half in the elementary schools 
who use it, perhaps two-fifths conduct all their recita- 
tions so as to make the work of their pupils help each 
individual in correcting defects of observation and 
critical alertness. Perhaps the other three-fifths use the 
method in teaching some branches, but cling to the old 
memoriter system for the rest. It may be claimed for 
graduates of normal schools that a large majority follow 
the better method.' 

So far back as the middle of the seventeenth century 
we have a statement of this view regarding collective 
teaching, instead of teaching either individually or only 
two or three at a time. Comenius suggests a method 
of class organisation which he seems to have thought 
sufficiently elastic to accommodate any number under 
one teacher — it was in some ways a forecast of the 
monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster — with boy- 
monitors, each in charge of a group of ten. Hoole, in 
'The New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School^ 1660,' says : ' Let their lessons be the same to 
each boy in every form, and let the master proportion 
them to the meanest capacities ; thus those that are 
abler may profit themselves by helping their weaker 
fellowes, and those that are weaker be encouraged to 
see that they can keep company with the stronger.' 
To quote yet another old-time authority, and going 
back for this purpose to the first century of the Christian 
era, Quintilian makes use of one of the striking similes 
for which liis style is conspicuous, when urging that it is 
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often both easier and more natural for children to 
from their schoolfellows than from their master; they 
will, he gays, fix upon that which is nearest to them, 
' as vines attached to trees gain the top by taking hold 
of the lower branches first.' 

This is evidently approaching the idea of individu- 
alitj- by means of collective teaching on a different side 
from that proposed by individual instruction systems. 
It (g using the class to correct the individual and to 
enUrg'e bis outlook ; so that he acquires the habit of 
thinking not only in ways natural to himself, but in 
part also in ways in which his teacher or fellow-pupils 
think. His mind is reinforced by their minds. This is 
the one way in which the class-room life broadens out 
the individuality of those who form part of it ' If, as 
is a common ambition amongst American teachers, the 
school aims to teach the child how to study, one way in 
which it does this is to enable children to take a broad 
view of knowledge as a collective possession to be 
attained by collective means. Some teachers still speak 
as if telling a child to " go to the library and look it up," 
is teaching him to study.' To some extent it is so ; but 
whether it really is so in the fuller sense will depend 
upon the setting which the teacher provides for the 
information with which the child returns, and upon her 
manipulation of the broken lights shed upon the subject 
by other members of the class. ' Education means that 
we can break the magic ring which encircles us and 
enter into communion with other minds,' ^ 

' Mr, Search, therefore, has the entirely wrong notion when he says : 
'The ideal school calls for the abolition of class recitation and the sub- 
stitution of (lie period for continuous advance work. The class recitation is 
loo expensive. It is full of dead time, of paisivity, of lethargy; while 
every es^ercise of tlie schoolroom should he full of" vigor, of activity, 
of progress. I admit there are several gMd ekmentsin the class reritation. 
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So far we have been speaking generally of system in 
teaching and systems of teaching. There are, however, 
specific methods in use in American schoolrooms which 
brin^ out the individual learner. The nature of the 
home-work given, the art-work and nature-study> the 
Use of the wall-slate or blackboard by the pupils, exten- 
sions of the kindergarten occupations, pupils' questions, 
compositions, individual expression in reading, as well 
aa methods applying to special subjects in the school 
courses, all exemplify this fact. Reference to these 
points must for brevity's sake be made in a somewhat 
disconnected fashion. 

{a) The theory of much of the home-work that is set 
(in so'me instances one might more truly say allowed) 
to pupils in the best schools Js that the truest individual 
work is that which the child, after a thorough training 
in the principles of it in class, does for himself. The 
best class-work aims to put the chiJd in possession of 
general principles and points of view, to place him, that 
is, in a position of being able to strike out for himself, 
and then leaving him largely to his own initiative. In 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New York, this plan is 

but ihefc is not a single one that may not chajacterise the individuaj exer- 
cise,' Siill more i& he wrong when he says : ' Given forty-five minutes ol 
lime and forty-five pupils, that means on the plan of recitation one minute 
1c each pupil.' He is doubtless right, however, when he says; 'The 
ttachcr b frequently in the way of the advancement of Ihe individu&l. 
Sometimes this arises from ihe over-z^alousness of the teacher, who seems 
to feci that life is short and a moment lust now Is irretrievably lost. Con- 
sequently ill* tecitatign is crowded full of staiements and undigested 
(acts. . - - We so easily forget that the pupil grows only by that which 
he makes his own. In education theie is no such thing t& substitution of 
effort,' Pi'obahly one of the diollest things in educational liteiature is the 
account Dt. Rke, ediioi of the Forum, gives of a visit to a New York 
scho-ui, where the principal's maxim coniii^ted of three words : ' Save the 
minales/ . . . ■■ By p™E "'^^ child ready-made thoughts, the min-ules 
(Bquired in thinking stcc saved,' &c., &c. 
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followed in the manual training room with marked success. 
The class-work is made so suggestive that the children 
carry work home on their own initiative, suggesting 
their own undertakings and often working in groups upon 
one model, Children so stimulated worry neither them- 
selves nor their parents with their home-work ; on the 
contrary, the rest of the family are generally interested 
in their efforts. 'The great chance for children to attain 
individuality/ said the teacher, who is quite as much an 
educationist as a manual training teacher, ' is to give them 
close attention during brief periods, and then let them 
alone.' That this is no merely self-defensive theory, is 
shown by the fact that this teacher has two or three classes 
of volunteers (two afternoons boys, one afternoon girls), 
who prefer to work at the school-bench and under the 
trainer's eye. Most of the boys were making boats or 
bent-ironwork models. Similar voluntary work is done 
by the art teacher, especially on Saturday mornings, 
it is found that the limit of bench-room and art-work 
accommodation generally sets the limit to the number 
of children present at these optional classes, 

(h) A plan sometimes adopted in the schools with 
the view of giving sufficient scope to a child's energy, 
and to separate those who by their knowledge of a 
subject stand in the way of more backward children 
doing their best, is for the teacher to set the child an 
individual task in the subject. At Washington, for 
example, where the class-rooms are well supplied with 
books of reference, the superintendent said a teacher 
might tell a child to look up the history of such and 
such a State and write a composition about it. The 
boy has a task in hand which may take him a month, 
and which may at the end of the time contain the 
materials of a magazine article. He is occupying his 
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powers along; the lines of the ordtnarj- class-work ; he is 
kept to some extent out of the class where his interest 
in the subject made him too conspicuous a figure ; and 
he is gaining information with which he may reinforce 
the class-work at a later period in the sober spirit of 
one who has worked hard for what he knows. This is 
a device for dealing with a bright child, with a special 
interest in a subject, whose enthusiasm the teacher does 
not wish to check, and yet who by his very eagerness 
stands in the way of the rest of the class, But in a 
general way, as Stated by the principal of the Wallach 
School in Washington, where e^ccellent proof was given 
of the power which children are capable of acquiring of 
self-direction in their school work, teachers do ' not 
resort so much to bringing the smart child forward, as, 
for example, in working on the blackboard, but aim 
rather to bring the duller ones forward, leaving the rest 
to criticise. Often a row of the duller ones will be told 
to go to the blackboard (wall slate) and write their 
desk-work there, the others working at their desks. 
You have no idea how apt and bright the dull one 
becomes.' 

(c) Everything is done to make learning not a 
formal task, but a part of the child's personal expe- 
rience. The points of the compass are taught to the 
Washington children by taking them to the Capitol, from 
which as centre the streets run due north, south, east, 
and west, dividing the city into four quarters ; the 
child's home address, as N.W., S.E., &c., is in this way 
made use of in teaching geography ; measurements are 
taken of schoolroom and playground ; visits are paid to 
places illustrating geography lessons ; and the officials 
at the Government bureaux are always ready to enter- 
tain classes or groups of children, and to place their 
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knoivledge at their disposal. The results of observa^ 
tiona are afterwards worked out on the saiidboard, or in 
the form of charts. Notes were taken of a geography 
lesson that was being given in a school at Worcester. 
In one comer of the room was a bulletin-board headed 
' Bulletin, April 25, 1900.' ' Lord Roberts has an army 
of 40,0cx:) near Wepener/ ' Mafeking in desperate 
straits^ and Baden-Fowe!l cannot keep up the defenders' 
courage.' These entries are made by the children 
before school, and more are added during recess. A 
section of the map of South Africa, in coloured crayons, 
illustrated these daily references, The geography lesson 
itself consisted of children's contributions to the topic, 
which had reference to the Southern States, One 
girl referred to Longfellow's 'The Slave in the 
Dismal Swamp,' and the attention of the class being 
called to the poem in this way, the teacher said that 
probably by the next lesson there would be a dozen 
who had read it. The children were not asked ques- 
tions. The teacher called upon one and another by 
namCj and they told what they had read relating to the 
lesson. A large amountof incident and human interest 
was in this way associated with the places mentioned 
The geography had given the children topics for reading, 
and had begun to live before them in virtue of human 
interests and associations ; the teacher asking each 
child where he or she had got the information from. 
There is no tendency to dissipation of mental energy or 
to undue relaxation in weli-conductedXessiOViS, of this kind, 
{d) This lesson resembled in some ways what is 
known as ' developing work.' This name is given to a 
process whereby the children work out a subject collec- 
tively by voluntary suggestions of points as they occur 
to them. Such lessons were seen in history and in 
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civics. At the beginning of the lesson half a dozen may 
rise to show that they have contributions to make to the 
'developra,ent ' of the lesson. If a speaker makes the 
same contribution as one already standing had intended 
to make, the latter sits down. A single remark will 
often suggest points to three or four others ; so that 
after a lesson has been going on for a quarter of an hour 
there may be mofe who are anxious to speak than when 
the lesson began. The idea is that each child is aiming 
to contribute some new point, the class as a whole 
working out the lesson orally before the teacher ; for 
the first quarter of an hour or twenty minutes the 
teacher's part being outwardly the purely automatic one 
of calling upon each speaker. Lessons of this kind are 
found possible in language, history, geography, and 
even arithmetic. The history subject might be the 
French exiplorers of a certain period, assigned to a class 
of forty children twelve years of age. Naturally, the 
whole of these forty children are not in a position to 
take up such a subject and obtain equal results. A 
certain number will be able just to do the work in the 
little text-book used, and if they do that they will be 
doing well. There will be two or three, the natural 
percentage of dullards, whoj with the best stimulus the 
teacher can apply, will fall short even of that. But, on 
the other hand, there wiEl be a considerable number who 
are able to go beyond the few pages of the text. For 
these there are other text-books (' supplementary readers/ 
reference books, and the like), and there may be as 
many as six or eight different authors on the subject in 
the school libraries ' ; the cleverer pupils are expected to 

' Thb IS, aK atty rale, Ihe case al Washington. In aihei places, SM-cii 
as WoxccBter, Minneapolis, and Peoria, the public library sendi t-q the 
schiwls every furinight or sti liiwiks !iearing dirccily on the wnrk, 

M 
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treat the subject on broader lines. By this method the 
average work is got from each pupil in each subject, and 
opportunity is afforded to those capable of going beyond 
the average to work along the lines of their own indivi- 
dual taste and ability. Much valuable individualising 
can be done by the resource of the teacher in assigning 
work. And some safeguard is provided against pupils 
obtaining praise for good work at too cheap a rate, as 
is the case when alertness, combined with some little 
industry, and in some cases even without it, gives 
seemingly valuable results, wluch are found to be really 
empty when judgment and reflecticm are looked for as 
well as memory. 

Dr. C. McMuny, who is acknowledeed tn hm «ti. «*■ 
the greatest au'*- 
says that one 
introduce a to 



questions to pu _, z- i ^^^^ ^^i , 

the presumptio -^.^ "" .^- . =:hKr:ri™* 

draw out the ^ ^^ "^sa. =*^_^'. "I"",;^ 

becoming, acco .^^ .*■•■ '.^"^^ -^-i-^isx 

plan in conduct ^ ^^ s^^^ --^ -~.'t* 

talked over, an _j - ^err:-''^ 

' Mental discipl' ^. ~^^' ^^.^ . afr..rt 

ledge have beet ^rf^^*"* 

from them towi. -*■■ "^ 

definite attitudi 
statement whit 
exaggeration ii 
the lesson. 

(e) Nature-biudy is one of the means which teachers 
use to discover and encourage the children's individual 
interests. Reading, for example, about birds or flowers 
or other natural objects, which have first been observed 
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and then talked about in school, is quite a different 
effort from the formal act of making out words and 
arriving at knowledge simply from the book. In the 
early stages the teachers aim to have thought before 
reading, rather than reading before thought. The child, 
it is believed, cannot read intelligently until he has that 
in his mind which gives a meaning to what he reads. 
In the third grade it is held to be quite time enough to 
introduce the book as the first means of obtaining know- 
ledge of a subject. So much depends on this — and the 
difference js so great betiveen an exercise which is the 
rendering of thought, and an exercise which consists in 
struggling to give the right sound to arbitrary symbols, 
that it is specially referred to in a circular Issued to His 
Majesty's Inspectors in December 1S97.' 

' Circulair 407. But could not more be done to make this and many 

other circulars la mspecLois effective in the daily practice of the schools ? 
If sufficient cgpies were sent SLmaltaneously lo the School Board Offices 
gf thu cQimtry, and to the corresponding managers pf training coliegca 
and voluDlary schools, for each school and college principal to receive 
on-e, the influence of many of these enlightened suggestions would be 
immensely increased. In thb one case, for exampk : 'Children should 
not usually be asl^cd Co read aloud miUl they have had aufficicni time to 
mastoc its genera.! meaning by silent sLudy. Until they have been allowed 
to do this, it is neither fair not piofita-ble, rtor even reasonable, to expect 
Ihem to read with "intelligence."' The writer ha.s seen the reading of a 
cla-SH, almasl of slum children, improve 30 or 40 per cent, in less than ten 
minutes by adopting this plan. The passage continijes in a. strain so 
eminently sympathetic with what i-i said in the lest, that one is teiiipled 
lo quole the (emdnder o{ the paragraph. ' It is a peculiar and nmiked 
defect of our common primary Kchool practice to give the children ao little 
Bt any tine and in any subject lo "get up "for themselves; they suffer 
from lack of what has been allied "a little whotesome neglect" ; the 
teacher too often tells or *' ehcits " all that they ace expected to Icnnw. 
There U, therefore, too little intellectual activity, readiness, discursiveness, 
or originality, insocneof the best of our schools; and, inconsequence, there 
are too few signs in reading aloud Etlie criticism goes beyond the subject of 
reading, though the circular is only concerned with that subject] of the 
individuality of expression which we- call "intelligence,"' 

The i]uestio]ri with us is not, Qtcts utsloditi (uslodes ? But how is this 

n 2 
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(/) Many instances of good method in geometry 
teaching were observed, bringing out individuat effort 
and taking note of individual performance. This is due, 
in some measure, to the hold which the kindergarten 
principles have taken in America. The first steps in 
geometry are made to consist of a concrete study of 
the type forms, sphere, cube, and prism, with which 
kindergarten children become acquainted through the 
gifts. Miss Hombrook, whose pamphlet on the teaching 
of mathematics has been quoted, has an excellent little 
book on ' Concrete Geometry ' which combines observa- 
tion and experiment with arithmetic and practical plane 
geometry. In the Washington high schools 350 
originals (' riders ') are set in the year to boys of 
from fifteen to sixteen ; these problems are worked 
out by about 70 per cent, of the boys ; and such as 
are mathematically inclined do even more than this. 
Dr, Lane explained that for much of this voluntary 
work the scholars are in a sense themselves finally 
responsible. ' I f I ask a class to do ten problems at 
home, do I look through them all? No! I do not 
want to see their work on paper, I want to see that 
they have got the power. It saps and kills the power 
of the teacher to have to sit over some hundreds of 
papers a week. Only the man who has no resource, 
who, if he threw the papers into the basket, would have 
nothing to judge by, must read line by line. The home 
work is not to torture the child, to make him do some- 
thing when he might be better employed at play ; it is 
to test power and develop it ; and a teacher can gauge 
its value by the pupil's ability to work on the same lines,' 

higher guardianship, which Lacks ncilhei' i&d not insight, Lo be to&de 
effective throughout the schools of (he land ? It is on this point of. so ti3 
Bay, pedagoEieal urgajii^aUon iliai. America is far ahtiad. 
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(g') A class beginning algebra in a Cincinnati high 
school^the subject ought to have been begun at least 
two years before— was working on an expeditious plan, 
combining individual work with collective advantage. 
The thirteen different members in the section worked 
different examples on the blackboard simultaneously ; 
two had done problems, eleven had worked examples 
in the addition, subtraction or multiplication of root 
quantities. Thirteen examples were worked, roughly 
speaking, in the time required for one ; then each pupil 
ran rapidly through his or her own working, the rest 
following, and correcting if necessary. 

(A) The lower grades furnish many proofs of the 
continuance of the kindergarten spirit and method. 
For example, in the first grade of a coloured school in 
Washington each child had his own numeral frame 
attached to the head of the desk ; it consisted of a wire 
with two simple clamps fastening it to the edges of the 
desk, on which were strung four small balls, four cylin- 
ders, and four cubes ; ' pictures of number' (cf, Sonnen- 
scKein's sheets^ were made on the board ; the children 
acquired the simple arithmetical processes by means of 
concrete illustrations. In working out 'twice four are 
eight,* for instance, they would be asked to come and 
' write a story ' on the blackboard, which meant drawing 
two little groups or rows of four houses (or other simple 
objects) in each, or might simply mean writing ' four 
pencils and four pencils are eight pencils.' The constant 
use of the concrete before the abstract helps to make the 
school work, as already said» part of each child's own 
experience, Katlos and fractions, by the actual com' 
parison of magnitudes and the cutting and pasting of 
coloured papers representing definite ratios, are acquired 
almost from the first. The relation of magnitudes is held 
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to be less abstract than the manipulation of symbols, the 
'sums' of ordinary arithmetia This will explain why 
some of the sheets exhibited at Paris were described 
as * Arithmetic, first grade,' which looked at first 
like exercises in free paper-cutting. As another kinder- 
garten application, the teacher of a second grade called 
out about half a dozen children and said, * Close your 
eyes and let's have some fiin ' ; the children were given 
various geometrical solids of which to estimate the 
dimensions with eyes closed. This was done as follows : 
* I have a square prism that is two by two by one ' ; ' I 
feel a two-inch cube.' ' Right/ said the teacher, ' go 
and put tt on the board ' ; ' I have a prism three by 
one.' ' Take the ruler and see,' said the teacher ; it 
was found to measure four bj- one, A boy who opened 
his eyes was ' not smart, not nearly so smart as the boy 
who has his eyes closed tight' 

(j) The constant use of the blackboard by the 
children counts for very much in developing indi- 
vidual ability, and is valuable for the physical activity 
with which it associates, according to the well-known 
Froebelian principle, the mental acquisitions of the 
child. 

It is not necessary to illustrate further.^ These 



' To show how such illivstrations might be mulliplted, two are quoted 
here, the one from Ohio, lh« other from IlUn-uis : 

{i} ' I procure a small box (a. chalk box is about the right siie), and 
place it on my desk. I explain to my pMpils that we will have a question 
box. They are a.t liberty to put questions ifiio the bo-N during the week. 
On Friday afternoon we dispense with the regular work and spend the 
time in iin^wtiiag and explaining the quesLions, I find thst it <;ie«tes nn 
interest in looking up questions, as the pupils all try to see who can answer 
the most. I have each pupil keep a, note-book, in which are written the 
most impart&til questions and answers.' 

(2} 'In one class of my school I hBve several pupils who have 
been in the ^ame gmde two years, together with pupils who are doing the 
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instances have been quoted to show ways in which the 
life of the school-room is brought into touch with 
individual interests and activities. True, there is a I 
constantly expressed desire and tendency to make the 
classes smaller. Meantime, both by classiJication and 
teaching methods, the teachers and those who direct 
their labours are endeavouring to reach the child in the 
mass, and to build up a school life which shall be the 
best e^tpression of the individual lives of the pupils. 

The following is a summary of new methods in' 
education by Mr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent ofj 
schools, Worcester, Mass. : 

In an average school-room of forty-eight children, in a' 
standard school system, will be found on an average loo, 

work for the first time. Consequently some can do ihe work as^ignEd 
much oiote quickly dian olJier$. Kor those vibo prepare ihe lessons 
soonest I have arranged a " Question Grab Bag." Il is maiJe of briRfit- 
coloured cloth and hung up by a. ribbon. It contains bits of inioinLaUop, 
questions 1-0 be a-naWered, iiietYlo^ gema to be committed, lists of wocds to 
write, woids to be ileStied, &c. 

' I told i.h« pupils that when they had piepaieci their lessons they might 
hold up one finger a,nd T would allow them to pass to the' Grnb Bag. 
There they would find a slip of paper which would tell them what, 
to do. ' 

(3) The u.se that is mads or pictures ljy the children to illustrate their 
own compositions hai been dealt with in the report on Merat Edticalitm 
in Anurican Sckooh. Sometimes the child does original \vork with brush 
or pencil for the purpose. The cowi positions themselves always aim to be 
expressions cif the child's own thought. Here nne may quote the words 
of "an iiiforiJia! vjsitor"to several Manchester schoolsin November 1900. 
After giving werliaiim x ridiculous essay on the " hen," by a boy who rows, 
cycles, plays football, and is interested in photc^Taplny, and who may be 
presumedj therefore, to have a store of experiences and reflections, he 
remarks how 'inadequate the opportunity of com muni cm ting them in a 
disquisition upon the hen 1 One headmaster kindly pemtiiied a. class uf 
boys and girls to write essays upon a subject which 1 named, e.n'l which 
gave them some opportunity of mentioning themselves and their prejudices. 
The result was a raost refieshing variety, and m one case the essayist 
showed distinct indications of a eense of humour.' 
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supplementary books, in sets of frotn fifteen to twenty-five ; 
good literature of absorbing interest, replete with irtfotmation 
in history, geography^ literature, and the natural sciences. 
Moreover, each school-room is a sort of substation of the 
public library, through which device a score or more of boolts 
are kept on hand, and frnm time to time exchanged for refer- 
ence and special use. If It be a primary rcK>m, rhere are, in 
amount, several cubic feet of material used as occupationy for 
the younger children, to assist them in the better performance 
of their tasks. The curriculum includes (he study of nature at 
first hand. The school library referred to above stimulates 
conversation and discussion as a necessary part of every exer- 
cise. As a result, the school is. a social organism and the 
children and the teacher are very neir together. The school- 
room is decorated with pictures furnished by the spontaneous 
interest of citizens organised into education societies. Things 
of heauty, casts, pictures, plants, are in sight and constantly 
form a part of the subject matter of study. 

It is a favourite theory with the best thinkers in education 
that we shall eventually devote at least half of every school 
day to industrial training and to the training of the senses. 
Children who have liearned to read, write, and cipher, are but 
poorly equipped either for citizenship or for the struggle for 
existence. The successful man, in whatever domain, has 
almost invariably come from the 'country ' school. As a boy 
he had investigated on his own account a thousand situations 
in the natural world about him, while putting forth every 
ounce of energy in his lx)dy in performing the duties required 
of him on the farm and in the severe competition existing 
among country boys. This proved his salvation, for ' book 
learnin' ' was but an incident in his natural education. But in 
the city school these condirions tending to develop responsi- 
bility and strength of body and will have practically disappeared. 
Wherefore, the new education provides for actual manual 
labour, and opportunity to observe and construct. Moreover, 
examinations for promotion, whether as a goad or as a bribe, 
are disappearing; and the 'course of study' is becoming a 
mere outline for harmoniious co-operation. 
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The nearest English example of the spirit pervading 
the American schools is Edward Thrlng. His elastic 
temperament, his national consciousness — 'not for 
Uppingham, but for England '—his faith in education, 
his faith In the individual schoolboy, all mark him off 
as the nearest familiar illustration of the raost vital 
principles in American teaching at the present time. 
Nowhere does Thring speak more from the heart, or 
more as one who is sure of his audience, than in his 
address to the teachers of Minnesota. From that one 
address the sentences are culled forming the headings 
to these chapters. Other words of his might equally 
well be quoted, bearing upon the subject matter of the 
present chapter, and indeed of the whole essay. ' Lives, 
not lessons are to be dealt with.' 'Common sense is 
called in, life is shown to be one piece, and the boy made 
to see that his lessons are as much himself as his dinner.' 
' Wc have now arrived at the first article of the teacher's 
creed : " Work from the inside outwards." The subject 
of the teacher is the child.' ' A teacher is not an elabo- 
rate parrot- master, and the pupil's memory is not his 
sphere of work.' ' The most pitiful sight in the world 
is the slow good boy, laboriously kneading himself into 
stupidity, because he is good.' ' The school of the future 
will as soon think of being without books as without 
pictures/ 'Give God's great picture-boo"k a chance. 
Put a tongue into every visible thing.' Here the child, 
and the individuality of the child, pictures and picture- 
study, nature and nature-study are made cardinal points 
of educational doctrine. America seemed to reassure 
Thring that he was not dreaming of impossibilities. 
Speaking to the teachers of Minnesota, he said, ' I have 
evidence from experience here of the truth of these 
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words ' — that photography to the teacher is almost as 
great an invention as printing ; and, ' again appealing 
to experience here,' he observed that ' lesson-rooms, and 
the surroundings of lessons, should by their beauty, 
or their fitness, as the case may be, give honour to 
lessons.' 

It ought not perhaps to be forgotten that an educa- 
tional tendency closely resembling that of Thring and 
of the average American educator of to-day existed in 
England in the seventeenth century and amongst the 
very section of the population which gave America its 
early colonists. * The Reformed School' (1649), written 
by ' the worthy Puritan,' John Dury, is a succinct but 
forceful appeal in behalf of the advanced views which 
have been here expressed as to the functions of the 
principal, the continued training of teachers in practice, 
as to individuality as a fundamental principle of school 
organisation, and the use of pictures and a school 
museum as part of the subject-matter of study. 
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CHAPTER V 

~^~= ramVIDUALITY AMD SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

' Athletes are nol bred id pastry-cooks' »hop«, or ftee men in prisons. ' 

Somewhere between the two extremes suggested in 
these words of Thring's, school discipline in every con- 
crete case is found to lie. In the reaction from the 
prison standard there is sometimes a tendency to the 
opposite extreme. This tendency is to be traced in the 
practice of some few typical American schools and in 
the views of certain educational theorists, exponents of 
the new education. One such advocate ' says : ' When 
natural methods are philosophically applied by the 
teacher, the child becomes interested in his work^ and 
the school is converted into a house of pleasure. When, 
on the other hand, the child is taught by mechanical 
methods, his mental food is given to him in the most 
indigestible and unpalatable form, in consequence of 
which he takes no interest in his work, learning becomes 
a source of drudgery, and the school a house of bondage,' 
But, surely, there is a middle term between 'house of 
pleasure ' and ' house of bondage.' So, in his description 
of the Cook County Normal (now the Chicago Normal) 
School, this author says : ' Colonel Parker does not 
aim to convert his students into storehouses of know- 

' Di. Rice, articleE. in the Farunt, reprinted under the title of ' The 
Public School System of the United States, ' pp. 23 and j 1 1. 
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ledge. ^ > . Colonel Parker sends out into the world no 
full-grown trees, but only seedlings.' Thegospel of liberty 
for child and teacher may be said to have its head- 
quarters in Colonel Parker, but here, again, is there not 
a middle term which more fitly describes young teachers 
leaving college for active work than either ' full-grown 
trees' or 'only seedlings'? The world will have its 
difficulties with both kinds ; as Dr. Rice himself adds, 
' In unfavourable soil the seedlings wither or are stunted 
in their growth." Thring's word 'athlete' seems to 
suggest the golden mean both for school pupil and 
college student. An athlete is one who having trained 
himself to a certain capacity for strenuous effort is still 
training himself for further and more successful efforts 
of the same kind. He is always hoping to surpass him- 
self. He is far more than a ' seedling,' but he would 
make little boast of having reached the limit of his 
powers and being a ' full-grown tree.' 

The term athlete both in its ancient and in its 
modem significance suggests also the twofold idea of 
individual and collective prowess. Now, the American 
school aims distinctly at individuality, but it is an 
individuality tempered and enlarged by social conditions 
and social needs. Freedom without licence, movement 
without disorder, ease without idleness, represent the 
American standard of discipline. The chief effect of 
such a standard is the conservation of the energy of 
both teacher and pupils for the real school'tasks, which 
are study and useful occupation rather than formal 
moral drill. Children move freely from place to place, 
from their seats to the blackboard to work out a prob- 
lem, or to a table or window-sill holding a dictionary or 
other book of reference. In one school even running 
was permitted^ the response to the visitor's query being, 
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' Why should they iiot run if they want to ; they 
run at their play, why not at their work'? In 
every way that is possible behaviour or discipline is 
looked upon as the pupil's affair rather than the 
teacher's. Just as in their practical teaching American 
educators have almost abandoned the theory of the 
omniscience of the teacher, and are quite wilHng to 
allow the child to know and to tell the class things 
which the teacher herself does not know,' so in the 
moral treatment of children there is a growing- disbelief 
in the value of coercing a child even to make him what 
the adult from his point of view would call ' good.' A 
true teacher is afraid neither of a pupil's intelligence nor 
of his freedom. 

Goodness is, presumably, either a process of growth 
or of manufacture. Dynamics, the laws of force, are in 
court in the latter case ; but growth must be from 
within. The present superintendent of schools at 
St. Louis, so far back as 1870, when assistant superin- 
tendent under Dr. W. T. Harris in the same city, was 
approaching this view when he wrote in the school 
report of that year : 

An American system of education must tend to bear the 
broad stamp of our country's political views and institu- 
tions. . . . Like the air we breathe, like the water we drink, 
education is free to all, and it is as necessary to life as 
either. . . . 

Self-governmentj which is the basis of our political institu- 
tions, must needs be the basis also of the individual life, 

. . . Self-government, self-control, is not the gift of a 
lucky moment ; it is a habit to be gained only as the result of 
a long and hard struggle with passions and desires, which for 



' This is th« vtry oppoiite altitude to that of shyntss Tegaiding whal 
the class mav know whicln IcEucheTS sometiines adopt. 
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a time will have their powerful sway over every human 
soiil. ... ^ 

The firm purpose tq make Che pUpil morally self-sustaining, H 
to raise him to self-control, must pervade education from 
beginning to end. 

The same thought runs through the recent number 
(March igoo)of the 'New York Teachers' Monographs,' 
which was devoted to questions of class management. "| 
Mr. Hervey, of the Board of Examiners, New York City, 
wrote : ' The deepest thing in a child Is the striving to 
be himself, hi>i very self We sometimes refer to this as 
self-activity, sometimes as individuality, WUU ^um 
Leben, the "divine essence." Some have even called it 
total depravity. But by whatever name we call it, we 
mean that something within the child that makes him 
tend to become what he is, the active germ of the 
new " kind of man " he is destined to be, . , , The 
first and great commandment to the teacher, therefore, 
is : Respect that in ttie child which impels him to 
live his own life in his awn way. . . . No teacher 
who holds to the maxim : " Respect every other will " 
can fail to welcome tven stout opposition to his 
own views, provided only the opposition be honest and 
amenable to reason, . . - Few things in educational 
science are more clearly established than this : That if a 
teacher or a parent maizes a child knuckle under to him, 
the child is in danger of forming the habit of knuckling 
under, or, what is worse, preterjding to knuckle under, 
to any one and evciy one. . . . The function of the 
teacher, then, is not to break but to enlighten, not to 
stamp out but to spiritualise that power within the child 
that makes for selfhood,' Professor Seeley, of the State 
Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey, writes in the same 
monograph : ' I once knew a teacher who prided herself 
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on being able to hear a pin drop at any time of the day. 
Now 1 do not think she had good order. It was pain- 
ful, repressive, and wholly needless. A certain amount 
of noise indicates work, . . , Every mother knows that 
too profound a stillness in the nursery is ominous.' 
These items enter into tht definition of order given 
by this writer : Negatively, order does not mean abso- 
lute stillness ; good order does not imply a formal 
position of the body ; good order does not require the 
teacher to see every piece of innocent mischief. (' The 
teacher must not forget that her charge are children full 
of life and brimming with fun. This is the natural in- 
stinct of childhood, and every one delights to see it. 
Without this spirit the physical, mental, and moral 
powers would stagnate. Only it must not be allowed 
to go too far. . . . The teacher may allow liberty to her 
pupils, just so far as she can do so without feeling that 
they are running away with her.') Positivelyj ' good 
order in the schoolroom is attained when every pupil 
attends to his own work at the proper time without un- 
necessary noise, promptly and cheerfully obeys the 
wishes of the teacher, and, above all, exercises perfect 
seJf-controL' The last sentence sounds like a definition 
of good order which would be universally proposed and 
accepted. But, of course, what this writer has already 
said as to the hurtfulness of a discipline of repression lies 
behind his definition of good order. And the fact is 
that the consciousness of liberty to do all that it is right 
to do creates an atmosphere in which disorder does not 
thrive. To this one can bear testimony from actual 
observation. The school spirit not only aimed at but 
attained in the typical American and also Canadian 
school— indeed, it is from Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, 
that the phrase is borrowed — ^is one of a 'perfect law of 
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liberty.' As j'et another writer in the ' Class Manage- 
ment Monograph' says: 'The only government worth 
whiEe is self-government, and to attain this all educa- 
tional measures — formative and reformative — should be 
directed.' ' All this is excellent and goes very far 
towards making the class-room a place where the child's 
interests, the child's life, the child's work are uppermost 
If those who act as though in much waste of nerve and 
muscular tissue consists the disciplinarian's wisdom 
would realise how willing children are to discipline 
themselves (else where do the 'appeal to numbers' and 
other commonplaces of the text-books come in?), and 
how much easier, as well as better for themselves, it is 
to allow them to do so, there would be a great 
replacing of noise and unnecessary harshness by quieter 
methods, such as would give the children more lead, and 
relieve the teacher of the necessity of driving. One is 
reminded of the remark of a teacher^ who, by his 
familiarity with social work of various kinds, was 
specially well qualified to weigh up the influence of 

' The following extract is ijuoled from an ardcle on certain phases of 
life ma Manchester school; 'Mr. Bemart! Shaw says thai education is 
an " orgittiised defence of the grown-up person against the jxiung peKon." 
The systeiEi siill largely En vogue of gbtaininE school essaj-s lends some 
colour to the charge. Ti is not what the child thinks upon some matter 
that he is acquainted with that the teacher asks foi, but too often whml 
somebody else thinks And has writlen ifi a book- " Here is an atmos- 
phere," one somelJmes reflects in n schoolroom, '* in which people say flot 
what they think, but what they think they ought to think." It is painful to 
see and V> hear a whole class of children answering a '■' leading " question as 
to their gpioion upon some suhject exactly ast they perceive the teacher wishes 
theni to answer it. "Do you like school, children ? " asked a teacher in 
my presence. All liands went up. "What does that little boy say?" 
"Yes, teachei." "And that boy?" "Ves, teacher," "But what 
would you think," I asked the teacher, " if one faoldly said ' No '? " " I 
should think it impudent," was. the reply. Is it, tljen, one may ask, 
better to he servile than impudent ? Are we afr3.id to know whal ihechild 
thinks and feels ? ' — M^n^kesief Ctiardiatt. 
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environment as a moral agency : ' This school is like a 
railway station ! ' Not mere noise, but a jangling and 
clashing of noises. Yet Chose teachers were not starting 
trains and transferring luggage, but only teaching young 
boys who came from good homes and knew something 
of what was meant by good behaviour. 

Self-government is of two kinds, individual and 
social or collective ; the former by self-direction and 
self-controlj the latter by some system of delegation or 
representation. That the former is of the very essence 
of the American school spirit has been stated ; not a 
little is being done in various ways to realise the latter. 
A device known as the 'school-city,' whereby the 
forms and titles of municipal government are transferred 
to the school as its model o( pupil government, is to be 
found in several schools. With regard to this, however, 
after much sympathetic study of it, one is bound to 
think that the spirit of school-citizenship can be incul- 
cated without a precocious oflficialdora. Organisations 
of various kinda, some initiated by teachers, others 
by the pupils themselves, also exist, and are universally 
encouraged." The philosophy of the self-government 
towards which American school life is tending is admir- 
ably stated in a little book, which is already well known 
and widely read in this country, Professorjohn Dewey's 
' School and Society * : 

The obvious fact is that our social life has undergone 
a. thorough and radical change. If our education is to 
have any meaning for life, it must pass through an equally 
complete transformation. This transformation ... is already 
in progress. The introduction of active occupations, of nature 
study, of elementary science, of art, of history ; the relegation 

' These are deacribed and the ' school-city ' device discussed at length 
in the writer's /fgparf gn Mg^-a! EdHcatimt Ul 4»ffrfi:ccn Sthosis. 

I 
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of the merely symbolic and formal to a secondary position ; 
the change in the moral school-atmospherei in the relation of 
pupils and teachers— of discipUpe ; the introduction of more 
active, expressive, and self- directing factors — all these are not 
mere accidents, they are necessities of the larger social evolu- 
tion. It remains but to organise all these factors, to appreciate 
them in their fulness of meaning, and to put the ideas and 
ideals Involved in complete, uncompromising possession of our 
school system. To do this means to make each one of our 
schools an embryonic community life, active with types of 
occupations that reflect the life of the larger society, and 
permeated throughout with the spirit of art» history, and science. ' 

Taking discipline in the broader sense of an adequate 
all round mora! training, one doubt, however, arises in 
the mind of the student of American school life. It is 
based upon the tendency indicated at the commence- 
ment of the chapter to rely upon pleasant tasks as a 
sufficient moral and intellectual stimulus. Some very 
wise words bearing upon this point were contained in a 
reply to questions on the development of the individu- 
ality of pupils received from Mr. W, F. Slaton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 

The general introduction into our schools of object teaching 
and nature study has gone far towards developing the entity 
of each individual The economy of these means, as well as 
the richness of the results, have often been suggested to my 
mind in my rounds of visits, when, in the space of a few 
minutes, the teacher would have drawn out fresh thought from 
very many young minds. 

The taste of the child, his native impulses or propensions, 
but not his character in full were brought out in this way. 
Heredity, environment, and many other conditions play an 
important part here. Things that the perception of the 
teacher and the devices of the superintendent could not com- 
pass. 

'' SckKi and Sffcieiy, pp. 43-4. 
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In other words, something more than the aesthetic 
and brightening appeal of the ' new education ' as 
embodied in courses of study is necessary for the 
development and training' of character. The whole 
point of the query really lies in the distinction which 
Mr, Slaton draws between 'the taste of the child, his 
native impulses or propensions,' and his 'character In 
full.' The new education counts amongst its main moral 
features the beauty loving and the free. Good 35 these 
features are, they do not answer to the demands of a 
complete moral training ? Is even a. guided pursuit by 
the child of his 'taste, his native imptilses or propen- 
sions ' to be looked upon as a suffident exercise and 
training of the will? Without advocating anything of 
the nature of repressive discipline, one feels that the 
American school would strengthen itself if its curri- 
culum included slightly more that would appeal to the 
child as a task. Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House Settlement, Chicago, one of the great forces for 
good in the life of that city, is reported to have said : 
' It is precisely on the undeveloped morality of voters 
that municipal corruption flourishes. Theirs is largely 
the crime of ignorance of what morality is.' The 
argument which Locke makes use of against the rod as 
an agent of discipline, that it is merely an appeal to the 
child's pleasure-loving f pain-avoiding instincts, is even 
more potent as opposed to a too general permitting of 
the child to do what he pleases under the name of 
respecting his individuality. In good sooth, the chifd 
has a bigger individuality than that. American educa- 
tion would seem to be in some danger even in its 
primary stages, and without much doubt in the grammar 
grades of many cities, of doing too little to develope the 
fibre and sinew which only come by wrestling. 

t a 
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would almost seem natural, following out Locke's idea, 
that, as Miss Addams su^ests, the corrupt alderman 
who gives turkeys, flowers, wedding gifts, and employ- 
ment should appear a big-hearted friend and good man 
to those whose education has appealed almost solely to 
their pleasure-loving capacities.' 

' Dr. Jebb, in the Romanes Lecture for 1899 on 'Humanism in 
Education ' (p. 17), referring to the appointment of Vittorino da Feltre as 
tutor in the fiunily of Gontaga, Marquis of Mantua, says : ' A villa was 
assigned to him at Mantua, where he was to reside with his pupils. . . . 
The villa was known as the "House of Pleasure" {" La Gioiosa ") ; Vitto- 
rino, by a slight but meaning change, named it the *< Pleasant House " 
("La Giocosa"). . . . But he was a thorough believer in bright sur- 
foundings as conducive to mental and moral health. ' 
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CHAPTER VI 



INDIVIDUALITV OF THE TEACHER 

Yout Insiitutes, wiili iheir annual giiihtringij nppear lo tn-e the wbest 
beginning of true work ihai it is posKiblc to devise.' 

Nothing seems to have struck Sir Joshua Fitch more 
on the occasion of his visit to the United States than 
the Teachers' Institutes, of which Thring spoke in 
addressing the teachers of Minnesota, using the words 
quoted at the heading of this chapter. They are the 
crest of the wave of onward labour which is slowly but 
surely improving the whole of the teaching work of 
America. The teachers are, by what has become a 
national habit, constant learners — students, often by- 
various methods of voluntary association, of academic 
subjects such as nature knowledge, literature, philo- 
sophy ; Students, too, of education, by dint of superinten- 
dents and sUfJervisors who are their appointed instructors, 
of voluntary attendance upon educational courses, and 
of the teachers' in.stitutes which are a sort of annual peda- 
gogical confirmation of those already professing the 
faith. 

American teachers in this way are always more or 
less in training. The normal school and normal college 
open the minds of their students to the large and wide- 
reaching possibilities of the profession upon which they 
are entering. But were this ail, one would be forced 
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ask : What is the synonym for a man or woman who was 
' trained,' and whose training, by hypothesis, stopped 
short twenty or thirty years ago ? And if a student 
should attend a few lectures or no lectures and obtain a 
'diploma,' how far ahead into the future teaching life 
would such qualification reach, if the chief intent of 
the training course, or lectures, or readingt as the case 
may be, is not to stimulate the interest, and to create 
a desire to go into the actual problems of education 
more deeply after one's life work has commenced? 
As the report of the committee on rural schools has 
told us, there are many acting as teachers who have had 
no normal school training. For these the institutes 
avail somewhat, and also the enormous educational press 
providing reading courses, illustrated articles on peda- 
gogical topics, news oT new movements, reports of 
important speeches and addresses. President Thwing, 
of Western Reserve University, writing in the ' Forum,' 
says : ' Education has come to be recognised as one of 
the elemental and fundamental forces of life. It has 
always been an elemental and fundamental force, but it 
has not always been recognised as such. ... In no 
department of life has there been a larger increase of 
enthusiasm, or an adoption of wiser methods.' One of 
the watchwords of the Quincy movement was that every 
teacher shou3d become free through self-effort. The 
new movement in education, as part of its expressed 
aim, relies more upon the personality of the teacher 
than upon any other force brought to bear upon the 
child. The child is to be more than the lesson in the 
teacher's eyes, the teacher is to be more than the lesson 
to the child. The lesson is that which is given and 
taken, but the interplay of personality includes this 
giving and taking and much beside. 
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The topics of the present chapter fall naturally under" 
the three headings ; The individuality of the teacher ; 
The continuous training of the teacher ; The selection 
and classification of teachers. 

The Individuality of the Teacher. 

The superintendent of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
writes : 

The approved teacher of the present hour is a woman of 
gentle spirit and cheerful manner. The atmosphere of her 
school resembles that of a good home. There is great freedom 
among the pupils themselves. They move about without 
asking permission. They attend strictly to their own business, 
are industrious, and always at work when not reciting. Tliis 
is not an exaggerated picture, though the average citizen who 
has not visited schools is quite ignorant of the real oonditions 
under which his children are happily placed. 

What is not clearly seen upon the surface is that 
this power to grant liberty to the children implies a 
large: instinct of liberty and a healthily developed 
personality in the teacher. It takes as large an indivi- 
duality to efface oneself in guiding the wills of others into 
rightful freedom as to protrude oneself upon the atten- 
tion, and, for the time being, to absorb the wills of others. 
Dr. Wight, principal of the Wadleigh High School 
(part ^{ the public school system). New York, spoke of 
the feeling of liberty pervading the organisation of the 
schools of the capital city of the empire state. The 
principals are granted a very free hand by the superin- 
tending expertSj inasmuch as if the principal is fit for 
his place he ought to know more about that special 
work than any one else ; the principals in turn allow 
and encourage individuality in the teachers — ' the best 
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that is in the teacher is a certain orifrinality ; ' every one 
is in a greater or less degree a possible specialist on her 
own lines/ Similarly, the principal of the girls' depart- 
ment of Public School No. i, situated in a very poor 
district of New York (in a class taken at haphazard, out 
of 45 childrenj i was American- born of American parents, 
14 were American-born of foreign parents, 30 were 
foreign-born), said : ' We desire personality rather than 
the work of the "artisan" teacher. If we can have 
teachers of liberal culture, tact, and sympathy with 
children, the rest will come with experience. I have 
such regard for the individual soul, that I should not 
wish any one to do anything just because I wanted Jt. 
We have thirty-five teachers ; they are individually about 
as different as thirty-five women need be.' It is, of 
course, possible to ask whether this constant reference 
to the individuality of the teacher, which greets one 
everywhere, is due to the peculiar conditions obtaining 
in America— the mixed nationalities, the meeting of 
millionaire's children and the children of washerwomen in 
the same classes, the insistent democracy pervading all. 
Does the principle apply in a country of more settled 
population, and more rigid lines of social cleavage? 
The answer to this belongs to the next chapter ; it is a 
more fundamental matter than a consideration of school 
Constituency and environment. Holding, on the one 
hand, to the sacredness of the individuality of the 
teacher, we look beyond it to the natural outcome ot 
the teacher's free and highly developed personality, 

' So Ekhop Spalding, In an address at the Convocadan oj Lhe Univer- 
sity of Chicago, October 2, i&gg, on ' The University Roi? the Teacher,' 
says : ' Let hiui be free, let him be Lrusted. To make him the slave qf 
tnintlte observances, the victim of & system of bureaucratic r-eguiationa, is 
tu rcndei it impossible that he should find joy and delight ir tiis wotk 
, . . is To make hitn unlit co mould and itispire rreemen. ' 
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namely, individuality in the child. Where, as in the 
case of Elwood, Indiana, reported upon by Miss Small, 
supervisor of grades, most of the teachers are ' graduates 
of some college or training school fusually the Indiana 
State Normal School), and the others are students of 
similar institutions, so that there are no entirely un- 
trained teachers,' one can see the wisdom of their being 
^ encouraged to work out their own ideas though they 
must be guided by the " Course of Study," in order that 
there may be unity throughout the city. To give them 
time for planning lessons, they are relieved as far as 
possible of the irksome and mechanical work of keeping 
records and making reports. The record-sheets have 
blanks for a half-year (four and one-half months). On 
these appear the name, age, attendance, and punctuality 
of the pupiL The only " Report to Parents " is the 
annual report at the end of the year ; akhough in cases 
of a child falling behind in the school work, and likely 
to failcf promotion, the parents are generally informed/ 
The.^e last sentences are quoted largely because one 
might easily refer to conditions where the strain upon 
the teacher is too great. If a teacher is to be fresh and 
inspiring, and keep within the limits of their fight 
development the liberties of, at least, forty children for 
five hours a day, that should suffice as a tax upon one 
woman's strength. A due amount of preparation there 
must be, but for teachers to be working in the class- 
rooms for from one to two hours before the commence- 
ment of morning school, as was observed in one city, is 
to give but a poor opportunity to the teacher to be 
original from II to 12 A.M., or 3 to 4 P.M. The letter 
from Elwood also goes to show that the tendency 
in the average normal schooj is towards the creation 
of individual thought. 
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Literature being the all -essential part of the school 
course, one of the ways in which liberty is claimed for 
the teacher in the direction of her own class work is in 
the choice of the literature which shall be read by her 
pupils. Many city boards have a long list of books 
suitable for supplementary reading in the different 
grades, affording a wide range of choice. A printed 
course of literary study is regarded as valuable as a 
suggestion of possibilities, and as showing phases of the 
beautiful and the true in which young minds have been 
found to delight, but this is not held as to justify their 
being imposed upon other teachers. * Here,' writes 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago University, late district 
superintendent of schools in that city, ' may we have a 
living, vitalising force, originating in the free play of the 
power of selection by the teacher. . . . Running through 
every literary production is some one of the fundamental 
principles underlying the higher life, and this principle 
woven into the warp and woof of the narration, the 
novel, the poem, the myth, the drama, suggests to the 
reader something farther and higher reaching than the 
soul itself has yet attained. In all this there is an 
appeal to the nobler self. It makes that self realii^e its 
personal, its individual responsibilities. By putting a 
prescribed course into the hands o( the teacherj this 
permanent element, the arousing the sense of responsi- 
bility through a selecting activity, is ignored.' 

The period during which this tendency to regard the 
teacher's personality as the paramount force in organised 
education has been making itself felt is the oft-quoted 
'twenty-five years,' which is commonly recognised as an 
era of revival or ' renascence' in education. Great things 
have happened in England within the period ; some 
outside observers have said greater than in any other 
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country of the world. Glad as one is to welcome such 
testimony^ it is doubtful whether the lines of progress 
are so definitely marked, and the note of nationality is 
so unmistakable (unless it be in the intensity of the 
plea for commercial and technical training) as in the 
American movement. In one word» it is a profoundly 
' humane ' spirit which has taken possession of American 
educational practice. Under Horace Mann, Pestalozzi's 
was the first voice from outside to make itself heard 
throughout America. Then came the remarkable and 
ever-increasing welcome given in turn by philanthro- 
pists, educators, and leading thinkers to the Froebelian 
principles of education and to the kindergarten as the 
expression of those principles. One of W. H. Payne's 
essays in his ' Contributions to the Science of Education ' 
is on ^ The Teacher as a Philanthropist,' ' in which he 
instances Pestalozzi, Foebel, and Rousseau. He dwells 
especially upon the famous passage in the ' Emile,' 
' O men, be humane ; it is your foremost duty, , . . Love 
childhood ; encourage its sports, its pleasures, its lovable 
instincts.' ' The " Emile," ' says Professor Payne, in the 
introduction to his translation of it, ' has made the 
ministry of the schoolfoom as sacred as the ministry of 
the altar ; and by utifolding the mysteries of his art 
and disclosing the secret of his power. It has made the 
teacher's office one of honour and respect' America has 
absorbed the mind and spirit of these three men — Pes- 
talozzi, the apostle of the teacher's personality ; Froebel, 
of the child's activity in learning ; Rousseau of the 
humane impulse which widens the meaning of the word 
democracy until it almost ceases to be a term of politics 

' Some Con/Hbuiions (e (fte Si-ience ef EdiuaitPH, by W. H. Payne, 

ChanciilLor of the Univeisily of Nash\'LUe and Piesident of the Penbody 
Norm ml Collie. 
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and stands for the ' NtkH kumani a me alienum puto^ 
of the ancient Roman. This includes the child, includes 
the study of the 'function of Saxon, Cdt, German, Gaul, 
Scandinavian and Slav in the social organism/ includes 
a ' non-parochial standard of patriotism,' a point in 
respect of which America, like all other nations, has 
room for enlargement of spirit and outlook. 

The moral demand upon the teacher is to be 
measured by the greatness of the times. America, as 
stated in the 'Anglo-American Magazine' for July, ^ 
T 899, in an article on ' The War's Legacy to the American " 
Teacher/ is shaking off the awkwardness of youth, and 
rising to take up the obligations of national manhood. 
' No amount of mechanical expertness/ says the writer 
of the article, ' or nicety of inference, however valuable, 
can compensate for inability to marshal in order and 
draw conclusions from the political and sociological h 
data of the newspaper and the magazine. The genesia^ 
of such a science in education is found in the classes in 
" current events " now flourishing in many schools.' He 
adds that ' no other generation of teachers has been 
presented with like opportunities for original work.' Itl 
is in response to these conditions that one can meet with' 
superintendents whose 'hobby/ as one expressed it, is to 
give scope to the individuality of their principals and 
teachers; not that they do not think there is need for 
central organisation, but that they think this organisa- 
tion should be ' so general that the teacher can breathe 
the breath of life into it.' One of the most strikingly 
successful of the public schools that were visited is the 
Forestville School, at Chicago. Here the principal 
knows her own mind, and the aim of her school grade 
by grade ; literature is the corner stone of the school 
course, but other subjects do not suffer. When criticise 
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In other words, something more than the aesthetic 
and brightening appeal of the ' new education ' as 
embodied in courses of study is necessary for the 
development and training" of character The whole 
point of the query really lies in the distinction which 
Mr. Slaton draws between 'the taste of the child, his 
native impulses or propensions/ and his * character in 
full.' The new education counts amongst its main moral 
features the beauty loving and the free. Good as these 
features are, they do not answer to the demands of a 
complete moral training ? Is even a guided pursuit by 
the child of his ' taste, his native impulses or propen- 
sions ' to be looked upon as a sufficient exercise and 
training of the will ? Without advocating anything of 
the nature of repressive discipline, one feels that the 
American school would strengthen itself if its curri- 
culum included slightly more that would appeal to the 
child as a task. Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House Settlement, Chicago, one of the great forces for 
good in the life of that city, is reported to have said : 
'It is precisely on the undeveloped morality of voters 
that municipal corruption flourishes. Theirs is largely 
the crime of ignorance of what morality is/ The 
argument which Locke makes use of against the rod as 
an agent of discipline, that it is merely an appeal to the 
child's pleasure-loving, pain-avoiding instincts, i.*! even 
more potent as opposed to a too general permitting of 
the child to do what he pleases under the name of 
respecting his individuality. In gocwd sooth, the child 
has a bigger individuality than that. American educa- 
tion would seem to be in some danger even in its 
primary stages, and without much doubt in the grammar 
grades of many cities, of doing too little to develope the 
fibre and sinew which only come by wrestling. It 

12 
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they pass from room to room, ' to behave as men and 
women would, and speak to their friends or make any 
needful inquiries during the change of classes.' One 
visitor criticised this plan ; as compared with her method 
of marching the children from room to room it appeared 
disorderly. During the day the visitor said with surprise 
to one of the teachers, ' However do you get so much 
work out of your children ? ' The teacher answered, * By 
letting them have physical freedom. You do not know^l 
the expenditure of energy amounting to sheer waste in] 
" behaving." ' There is no rigid attitude in the class- 
room. The children are encouraged out of constrained 
positions and told 'just to sit comfortably.' Whilst ad-^ 
mittingthat it is a hard thing for a principal to possess" 
freedom herself and to grant freedom of origination to 
others, Mrs. Young, who as former district superintendent 
knew the inner life of the school thoroughly, spoke of m 
the unwillingness of the stronger teachers to leave it f 

Habit naturally counts for a great deal. Teachers 
who have been accustomed to a rigid system of pre- 
scription are almost alarmed at first when told that they 
may use their own judgment, but they enjoy the change^ 
before long. One superintendent in particular has" 
been engaged during the last two years in changing the 
spirit of the schools and teachers from one of routine to 
one of initiative. Already he has the satisfaction of™ 
seeing a certain independence of interpretation on the^ 
part of the teachers in doing what, according to the 
letter of the regulations, are the same things. Time is 
saved and interest is awakened by such efforts to make 
teachers independent in their work. They feel that the 
work is their own, and that they can go forward with it 
in the way which is best adapted to their own powers 
without waiting for the next orders from headquartersj 
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The superintendent of Detroit says in his report for 
1889: 

Though many grade meetings for the several grades and 
classes, have been held under the direct guidance of the 
superintendent, no direction except in the way of interpretation 
tias been given that has not been subject to conditions existing 
in the different districts. 

The direct aim has been an attempt to stamp the indivi' 
duality of principals and teachers upon their school work, to 
•unfetter their minds, to encourage teachers in finding and 
worting out school problems in their own way, to have their 
aims and ends reflected through Che acts and work of the 
pupils. The teacher who is utitrammeled by petty regulations 
develops in her pupils the capacity for independent and 
thorough execution. If our efforts have been successful, even 
in a measure, we may bespeak a more useful future for many 
thousands of children. 

Individuality is evidently not intended to be a thing 
to be scrambled for, according to the oft-repcatcd theory 
— much too good, by the way, not to be true so far as it 
goes — of sending a boy to school to fight his own way 
and find his footing ; but an accepted principle, which is 
to be so provided for that it shall be brought within the 
reach of all. The same thought underlies the report of 
the superintendent of Dayton, Ohio, for the same year. 
Comparing his ideals of school !ife and organisation 
with those based on arbitrary criteria Hying outside of 
the child and confined to certain technical considera- 
tions of the subjects of instruction^ Dr. Hailmann says : 

Rational methods of procedure, while demanding equally 
satisfactory progress in matters of instruction, place the stress 
of attention upon considerations of development of power on 
the part of the child. These considerations are not subject 
to arbitrary rules and involve constant appeals to the teacher's 
independent judgment They imply, therefore, much great*- 
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freedom, as well as much greater responsibility on the part of 
the teacher. It is intensely gratifying to me to be able to 
report that both principals and teachers, as a whole, have gone 
through the ordeal of the first year in this transition with 
devotion and patient confidence in uUimate success. 

StfU more am I gratified to be aWe to report that, in every 
instance, I have begun to observe the natural reaction both 
upon teachers and pupils, which follows necessaiily the 
teacher's triumph in these matters- This is evident in the 
spirit of earnestness and cheerfulness, of mutual respect and 
kindliness that pervades the schoolroom. Rules and moralis- 
ings are reduced to a minimum where both teacher and pupil 
simply grow in the right direction. 

Simply to indicate a few of the essential points which are 
involved, these are : Increased respect for childhood and for 
each individual child ; consequent constant study of both of 
these in environment and in disposition ; thoughtful adjust- 
ment of the child's surroundings at school in order to connect 
the child's school interests with ideal personal experiences; 
the stimulation of spontaneous purpose with reference to 
everything that is taught ; the establishment of a benevolent 
attitude on the part of the child by furnishing him opportuni- 
ties for the beneficent use of what he may learn; the nurture 
of a spirit of research^ leading both to discovery and invention 
on the child's part ; the avoidance of artificial incentives ; the 
Substitution of encouragement for compulsion ; the constant 
subordination of the course of study to the needs of the child ; 
and unceasing effort to find for to-morrow a better way. 

A representative of the German Government vi^ho 
attended the Columbian Exposition of 1S93 for the 
purpose of studying American edijcation said that there 
were three things in American education that profoundly 
impressed him : (l) The liberty which the teachers have 
to try new experiments ; (2) the working libraries to be 
found in most of the schools ; and (3) the superior dis- 
cipline, To the third point reference will be made later. 
It is the 6rst point which is of special interest here. 



Individuality of the Teacher 

The constant study and training of the teachers^ go 
hand in hand with their liberty to try experiments for 
themselves upon the lines of their research- The whole 
educational \vor!d seems tolerant of fiesh ideas, indeed, 
is on the look out for them. Not that the American 
who tries and fat'is comes off any better than elsewhere ; 
but, at any rate, he has a better chance to try. In an 
article on the principal's part in maintaining class 
discipline,' the negative aspect of the principals relation 
to ctass discipline is spoken of as being the recognition 
of the teacher's individuality. Upon this the well-being 
of the ' vital elements of the school, the classes,' depends. 
' Method is the manifestation of personality,' and as 
such it cnnnot be imposed from above. The familiar 
plea is urged that the teacher's individuality is the chief 
of the school influences that are brought to bear upon 
the child. 'One teacher's personality may cause a 
chord to vibrate in the pupil's nature, whose harmony 
will be an everlasting source of delight.' If there could 
be a uniform method in a school, only a small per cent. 
of the pupils might be reached in this way; the multi- 
plying of personalities and corresponding methods 
Ixxcreaszs pro tanto the chances that each child will be 
reached and vitally influenced. 



Tfis Continuous Training of ike Teacker. 

These new demands upon the teacher call for 
some means of keeping in constant touch with the best 
educational thought and experience of the time, especially 
when in school matters the time itself is so full of new 
movements and new meanings. Hence the meetings of 

' J^iwi York Teaeherf MonogrsifhSf edited by Sidney Fuerst, Cliiss 
Management Number, March igoo, 

K 
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principal and teachers, weekly, fortnightly^ or at other 
intervals, todiscuss problems of class teaching and school 
managennent ; the meetings of superintendents with 
principals ; the grade, sectional, and occasional mass 
meetings of teachers with the superintendents and super- 
visors ; and the institutes lasting a day, a week, and 
sometimes more ; merging into the summer schools 
which are of several weeks' duration, and which are a 
growing force from year to year, not only in bringing 
expert educational influences, but also university life 
and thought, to bear upon practical school questions. 
The assembly of the Cuban teachers at Harvard in the 
summer of 1900 is but one illustration of this general 
movement 

The report of the committee on rural schools refers 
to the principal ways in which advanced educational 
theory is being brought within the reach of American 
teachers even in country districts ; 

(i) The summer schools, excepting in those cases 
in which they are used as a means to passing examina- 
tions for certain certificates, when there is a danger of 
cramming for the examinations, and 'so far they cease 
to be educative in any proper sense of the term.' 

These schools have multiplied in number and enlarged in 
scope throughout the land, and have proved of great advan- 
tage to thousands, not only by increasing their knowledge, but 
also and much more by bringing them under the personal 
influence of leaders of thought and masters in teaching. 

Papers based upon the books read should be written and 
carefully examined, and the results attained should in some 
way be passed to the teacher's credit ; thus., for a certain 
number of certificates indicating the completion of a course, a 
diploma may be granted. 

The plan of oi^anisation is perhaps best formed by the 
teachers of the State acting through their associations, and the 
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courses of reading can best be made out by committees chosen 
by the teachers for this purpose. 

(2) The normal ' institutes,' which are especially 
common in the West. 

County institutes of one week or more, held during the 
school year, may exert a great influence in the improvement 
of teachers. When they are conducted under efficient super- 
vision, with a body of instructors capable of increasing the 
range of thought of teachers, and are organised under such 
laws as will secure the attendance of the teachers of the 
county, they prove a powerful means of educational advance. 

In some western States the teachers are bound by 
law to attend the institutes. The high percentage of 
attendance upon the county institutes of Pennsylvania 
is quoted below. Institutes lasting a single day natu- 
rally have less influence, and in order to secure the best 
results should, in the judgment of the committee, be 
held at intervals so frequent that the effect may be 
continuous.' 

' The programme of a Teachere' Institute of this kind held at Ware, 
in the county of Hampshire, Massachusetts, on April 27, 1900, was as 
follows : 

9.15 A.M. Opening Exercises. 

9.30 ,, Illustrated Lecture: 'A trip to 

Alaska and the Aleutian Islfuids ' Benjamin K. Emerson, 
Professor of Geology, Amherst Collie. 
10.30 ,, Gei^aphy (Primary Section) . Mrs. Mary R. Davis, 

Springfield. 
10.30 ,, Nature Study and Decorative De- 
sign (Grammar Section) . Henry T. Bailey, 

Agent of the Board. 
10.30 ,, Mathematics (High School Sec- 
tion) . ... James W. MacDonald, 

Agent of the Board. 
11.30 ,, Lai^age (Primary Section) . Mrs. Davis. 
11.30 ,, Arithmetic (Grammar Section) . G. T. Fletcher, 

Agent of the P- 
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Amongst the topics discussed at the teachers' 
institutes in Massachusetts in 1898 (of which twenty- 
two were for a single day, and two for five and six days 
respectively) were (to take those at the end of the 
alphabetical list) : Reading, Reading and Language, 
Reading and Literature, Reading and Phonetics with 
class exercise, Singing in the Ungraded Schools, Some 
Axioms of Good Teaching, Some Primary Methods, 
Stories for Children, Story Telling, The Art of Question- 
ing, The Desirable and the Needful in a Teacher, The 
Development Method, The Elements of True Teaching, 
The Formation of Good Habits as an Aim in Teaching, 
The Gist of Good Teaching, The Human Body, The 
Kindergarten Bridge, The Mutual Relations of Educa- 
tional Forces, The Relations of Teacher and Pupils, The 

11.30 A.M. Latin (High School Section) . Mr. MacDonald, 
12.30 P.M. Coffee will be served free in the 
high school building to teachers 
bringing lunch. 
2.0 ,, Scientific Training of the Voice . Richard Wood Cone, 

Boston, 
3.0 ,, Artistic Results in Nature Study 

(Primary Section) . . . Mr. Bailey. 
3.0 „ The Recitation (Grammar Section) Charles S. Chapin, 

Principal, State Normal School, Westfield. 
3.0 ,, Simple Apparatus in Physics and 
Chemistry Teaching (High School 

Section) Charles B. Wilson, 

Slate Normal School, Westfield. 
Teachers are requested to be prompt in attendance and to bring this 
prt^ramme. 

Citizens of Ware are cordially invited to attend the Institute. 

Frank A. Hill, 

Secretaiy of the Board. 
G. T. Fletcher, 

Agent of the Board. 

Teachers generally respond loyally to these arrangements, it being a 
point of honour with them to attend when the schools are closed for the 
day to permit of their so doing. 
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Unseen Force in Character Buiiding, Vertical Writing, 
Voice Culture. Evening addresses were given on ' Wha.t^ 
is Education ? ' ' The Value of Art in Everyday Life,*^ 
* Teachers for the Times,' 'Conditions Necessary for 
the Maintenance of Good Schools;' and general day 
addresses on ' Apperception,' 'Literature for Children,' 
'The Pedagogical Problem,' ' The Relation of Modem 
Education to the Problems of Philanthropy,' and a course 
of lectures on pedagogy. 

To cite one other example, a brief description of the 
institutes for the rural districts of Pennsylvania was 
included as an appendix in the report of the committee 
on rural schools : 

Every county holds an institute annually for a week. 
Towns, cities, and boroughs hold separate ones for a day or 
two, or for a w^eek. The course of instruction and the corps 
of instructors in county institutes are entirely determined by 
the county superintendent, who is always an experienced 
teacher. 

The considerations that secure attendance are: (t) Con- 
tinuance of salary for the week, if the time be spent at the insti- 
tute ; (2) closing the schools by law during the institute week ; 
{3) the knowledge thai the county superintendent will dis- 
criminate against teachers not in attendance, and that directors 
will do likewise ; (4) an institute programme thai attracts, that 
wins outsiders interested in educadon. 

Only sickness keeps teachers away as a rule. It is unusual 
for more than one in a hundred to be absent. Often every 
teacher is present. The effect- oT the institutes upon the 
schools is most potcnL The professional spirit of the teachers 
is intensified, the quality of the teaching is improved, and the 
interest of the public in education is aroused. It is a great 
revival period, covering the state, the audiences being limited 
generally by the capacity of the largest halls available. ^ 

Local institutes are held at different dates in different ™ 
sections of almost every county, conducted by the teachers of 
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the neighbourhood, and are attended by teachers and pupils 
from adjoining sections. There is generally but one local 
institute a year in each section. It continues for one day. 
The subjects all relate to work in rural schools. 

(3) The third way of reaching the teachers mentioned 
in the report on rural schools is by means of reading 
circles. On this point, the importance of which has 
been established by the success of the Chautauqua 
movement and of other oi^anisations for home study 
and of teachers' reading' circles, the committee says : 

The problem Is apparently not a difficult one in the larger 
places, with systems of schools, where numbers of members 
are readily brought together, but it is quite different in the 
case of rural schools. The results reported clearly indicate 
certain elements essential to success. To secure the advantage 
of organisation there must be a central board of control. This 
may be a State board with auxiliary boards in counties and 
towns. Not only are books for reading to be selected, but a 
plan of work should be carefully drawn up and widely circu- 
lated among teachers. 

By means of written papers, the results of which are 
in some way passed to the teacher's credit, such as the 
granting of a diploma for a certain number of certificates ; 
by allowing to committees of the teachers themselves a 
voice in the selection of books to be read ; by correspond- 
ence through a bureau in connection with the State 
department of education, and by the use of circulating 
libraries, these circles are capable of being a great help 
to acting teachers.^ 

' For illustrations of the way in which reading courses are conducted 
and State school libraries organised, see Appendix C (i) and (2). The 
English National Home Reading Union has a department in some ways 
dmilai to the work here spoken of. 
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Tfu Selection and Classification of Tmdurs, 

Some of the points mentioned have much to do with 
the race question in the choice of teachers. No wiser 
decision could have been come to than to give the bestdj 
training which the conditions allow to Cuban teachers 
that they may carry on their own schools, rather than 
to appoint American teachers whom the salaries offeredM 
are quite sufficient to attract. The important principle 
involved, say$ Mr, J- H. Phillips, of Birminghamj 
Alabama, pleading for negro teachers for negro schools,' 
is primarily that of co-ordination — not of text-books and 
curricula — but the vital co-ordination of the teacher wiS 
the child. 

The fact that the vast majority of negro teachers ar< 
deplorably incompetent no one will deny. But the remedy is 
to be sought in the impraveinent of (hese teachers, and not in 
the substitution of white teachers. Novel as the statement 
may appear, I confidently hold that nO white teachtr is cora- ^ 
petent lo teach negro children. We must remember that for fl 
the teacher there are conditions and L|ua!ifica£ions antecedent 
to scholarship, and tests more important than the uniform 
State examination. 

Let me briefly summarise the argument for employing] 
negro teachers in negro schools : 

I . The educational development of the negro must be from 
within, and by the race itself, and not solely through ex- 
traneous agencies. fl 

i. The intellectual and moral dependence of the race" 
should not be perpetuated. The negro needs to be stimulated 
to independent activity. ^m 

' This priiiciplf is so Gir admitted (hat in every coldnred school the 
wriiei vi&ited, wliethec in Washington or Indianapalij^, ihe teachers 
Iwlonged to the sami: race sis ihe children. The same thing was observedj 
where a diatrici is peupJtd almost cfilirelj by, say, a. German popiikLion* 
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3. As a teacher of his race the negro occupies a position 
of trust and honour, which he needs to quicken his sense of 
responsibility and to furnish him the incentives and the means 
for race elevation. 

4. The teacher and the pupil must possess a common con- 
sciousness, whose historic processes have common elements, 
resulting in common intuitions. The teacher must embody in 
his character the race epochs and processes represented in the 
child. 

5. The instinct of race identity renders impossible the 
realisation of an ideal relation between the white teacher and 
the negro pupil. The teacher and the child must be co- 
ordinated. 

Is it in any degree a legitimate extension of this 
same principle which would find a possible source of 
weakness in American education in the disproportionate 
number of women teachers ? Seven per cent, of men to 
ninety-three per cent, of women represent the propor- 
tion for the whole of the cities of the United States. 
In the country districts there are for many reasons more 
men, the proportion being thereby raised to 32 per cent. 
In one city in the whole of the fifty-nine elementary 
schools there was not one male principal or teacher. In 
Washington, which has some exceptionally well-equipped 
high schools, out of 900 teachers, eight-ninths are 
women. There seems to be some force in the suggestion 
of the president of Girard College, Philadelphia, that 
children need to have before them during at least some 
part of their school course teachers to v/hom they can 
look up as a sort of unconscious ideal, expressing the 
goal of their own personal development, and, as he 
tersely phrased it, ' the boys are not going to be women,' 
The response of a bright woman -librarian, when the 
remark was quoted to her, was ' No ! but if they are 
not trained towards their ideal, they are trained in 
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chivalry.' The actual trend of things is the best arbiter 
of the matter. In Philadelphia, as already stated,' a 
resolution has been passed by the Board of Education 
not to appoint in future any but men to the principalship 
of mixed schools ; and one recommendation in the 
report of the Chicago educational commission, 1S9H, 
was 'that all suitable means be used to put a larger 
proportion of men teachers in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools as positions therein may hereafter 
become vacant; and, if it be found necessary to the 
securing of this end, that higher salaries be provided for 
men than for women in these grades.' In stating the 
case for Chicago in particular, though the need for more 
men in public school work was referred to as being 
universally recognised^ the commissioners said, ' The 
small number of boys in our secondary schools, as 
compared, for example, with Boston, is a striking and 
almost ominous fact, which is to be attributed in part 
to the predominance of women teachers in the elementary 
schools. Indeed, the proportion of boys to girls in our 
high schools is actually decreasing.' Yet at Boston one 
of the perplexities of the SLiperintendent, as stated in his 
1S99 report, is the number of women graduates from 
the normal school who are waiting for appointments, 
and for whom vacancies cannot be found. 

There is a phase of the internal organisation of the 
school and its courses of study which has, during the last 
year or two, been receiving a considerable amount of 
attention, namely, the employment of subject-teachers 
rather than grade- teachers in certain portions of the 
elementary' school, in addition to the teachers of such 
special or quasi-extra subjects as music, drawing, manual 
training, and elementary science. Opinions are so 

' In footnote, p. 43. 
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contrary respecting the experiment that, in summing 
up the results of an inquiry into the matter, Mr J. T. 
Prince^ State Agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education,' only recomnnends it subject to these specific 
limitations : that it should be confined to the middle 
and higher grades ; that each room should be in cha:^ 
of one teacher, who should teach in it at least three-fifths 
of the school time ; that outside of her own room each 
teacher should take only one subject (or at most two 
that arc closely correlated) ; that there should be frequent 
consultations of teachers in order to keep the work well 
balanced and co-ordinated, According to the reports, 
of superintendents, almost wholly belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, the mother of so many reforms, the plan is 
found in practice to have all the drawbacks as well as 
the advantages which are familiar to educational experts. 
The chief drawbacks of the method may be stated in 
the words of three of the Massachusetts superintendents : 
' If knowledge were the end of education, the depart- 
mental plan might be used ; but, as character is the one 
end and aim of our work, the departmental plan has no 
place in our teaching.' 'We are likely to have more 
departmental work in our grammar schools ' [i.e. upper 
grades of the elementary school], ' but I question whether 
its advantages will offset the opportunity for that fine 
correlation of studies that obtains in the system of class 
instruction.' ' Detrimental in the extreme ; undermining 
the personal influence of the teacher, which is the 
greatest possible factor in the moral education of the 
child.' Amongst favourable opinions is one from 
Brooklyn, New York, the only report received from an 
outside city, where the plan had been in operation four 

' Seteiui Repcrt itfcn a Course of SCttdies fsr MIei'imtary Sthools, 
iSgS. 



years in about one-fifth of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades : ' The special teachers become better acquainted 
with peculiarities of individual scholars ' [probably, intel- 
lectual rather than moral peculiarities are meant], ' become 
better acquainted with subject-matter and method. 
Weak teachers may be assigned to relatively unimpor- 
tant studies. On the boys' side strong disciplinarians are 
needed to make the system successful.' Other reports 
say ; ' A great gain in scholarship.' ' Better preparation 
on the part of teachers, more enthusiasm among pupils, 
and more systematic instruction.' ' Pupils broadened in 
scope.' ' The advantages are chiefly on the teachers' side. 
There is less nervous tension than when one carries so 
many subjects. The disadvantage is chiefly that teachers 
do not come into such close relations with pupils as 
under the other plan.' The principal of a Minneapolis 
school reports that, with the consent of the superinten- 
dent, three of his eighth-grade rooms had done their 
work on the departmental plan. One teacher taught 
grammar and music, another history and drawing, and 
the third arithmetic and reading and composition.' The 
plan proved highly satisfactory, but the principal would 
not propose it for any grade lower than the eighth, ' as 
it would involve a loss of individua! influence on the 
part of the teacher upon the younger pupils,' but as a 
connecting link between the grades and the high school 
he thinks it useful. 

Two good reasons were given for adopting depart- 



In faitrncsE to th<^ school [t should tie suid that this is not the com- 
plete coarSie of study for the ■eighth grade. 'Civics' is taken under the 
heading of genera! lessons ; physiology and the<;lcDient^of sanitary science 
foim the ' health lessons ' ; manud Training, in abeyance for a short time 
owing to shortness o( fjnds, is part of the couTse. But even ^io the 
COTii'se cannot he considered adefjimle- in ihe absence of algebra, geometry, 
aitd a. forciijn language for eighth -ycajj if nOl al.tlh mid seventh year, pupils. 
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mental teaching by the principal of the ForestvtHe 
School, Chicago. One was that all the apparatus 
required for the separate subjects could be gathered 
into one room 5 at the same cost better apparatus could 
be purchased ; to enter one of the rooms, for example 
that in which the geography of the five upper grades 
was done, was to realise at once the force of this argu- 
ment j coloured represientations placed against the 
windows in a mounting of darkened glass illustrated 
several matters related to the study of geography, such 
as the phases of moon, earth and sun, &c. ; there were 
excellent maps, globes and charts, a geographical 
library, and some good geological and mineral speci- 
mens. A second reason was that by this method the 
pupils remained for a considerable time in years, as 
distinguished from hours in each year, with the same 
teachers; school unity and harmony [i.e. unity and 
harmony between grade and grade] is said to be pro- 
moted in this way. It should be added, by way of more 
fully stating the conditions which obtain in this school, 
that the principal is ubiquitous and untiring. Not a 
few educators think that with the rapid progress of 
the science and practice of teaching, departmental work 
will have to be done in the grades. ' Everything is 
being taught upon a new basis as compared with fifteen 
years ago— singing, history, nature-study, Sec, ; a teacher 
who is nothing but a teacher (i.e. neither a student of 
her subject nor of pedagogical methods) will never make 
much headway.' Dr. Lane, supervising principal of 
the Washington High Schools, speaking in favour of 
departnnental teaching in the upper grades, took for his 
illustration the case of a school with three eighth-grade 
classes, two of them in the charge of teachers who have 
literary leanings which ' unfortunately often means a 
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distaste for mathematics ' ; such teachers come to the 
arithmetic and algebra work with inadequate prepara- 
tion and no enthusiasm with which to inspire their 
pupils. In the same building there may be a teacher 
who does all subjects fairly well, but none with any 
special choice or enthusiasm. It would be better if such 
a teacher were given the mathematics as a special sub- 
ject ; it would concentrate her interest and enable the 
others to follow their natural bent. In nearly every 
building, Dr. Lane thinks, some such exchange would 
be warranted by the temperament and taste of the 
teachers. 

School No. 3 at Indianapolis is carrying out an 
interesting experiment on the lines of departmental 
instruction, which is likely to have an influence beyond 
its own city and State. It is a grammar school pure 
and simple ; indeed, only the higher grammar grades 
are represented, from the upper section of the sixth to 
the eighth ; there is not only departmental instruction, 
but a system of subject-classification. The principal is 
allowed the chief voice in the selection of teachers, and 
has a great opportunity, through his school, of showing 
how the work of the upper grammar grades in the public 
3chools of his own and other cities maybe strengthened. 
With him the plan is quite as much a means of reaching 
the individual pupil as of fitting the school work to the 
individual teacher. Not only i.s the ordinary teacher 
busied by the multiplicity of more or less advanced 
lessons to be arranged for and prepared in the upper 
grades, but a teacher strong in arithmetic may have no 
feeling, say, for art-work, no real sympathy, therefore, 
with the child who is strong in art-work but deficient in 
mathematics. ' Always before the boy is the one teacher 
who is fore-ordainud to be wofully conscious of hiji 
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deficiency in arithmetic, and with whom this deficiency 
overshadows everything else.' This was, perhaps, an 
extreme way of stating the case, but it served to illus- 
trate the fitting of teacher to pupil and pupil to teacher. 
Twelve Brooklyn schools are trying the experiment of 
departmental teaching in the upper grades ; the willing- 
ness to experiment in this way depending on two 
things— the first, that more has been discovered in 
education through experiment than by abstract reason- 
ing ; and the second, the desire and ability of a 
principal to conduct such an experiment in his school. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INDIVIDUALITY IN THE CHILD 
' All can be liained. Few can be knowledge receptacles.' 

One cantiot but wish that it were possible to reproduce 
in a written description the impression made by some of 
the work witnessed in the lower grades of American 
schools. The naturalness of bearing, freedom of speech 
and movement, the constant exhibition of direct interest 
in their work showing that the children are doing what 
they like to do— a different, and in the theory of stimulus 
a more fundamental thing than merely liking to do what 
they have to do, implying a certain degree of child- 
study and also some attention to the following as well 
as to the training of the children's tastes.^ This is the 
ultimate significance of the child study movement in 
America, The results which are looked for are not so 
much of the nature of hints as to how the teacher by 
knowing his 'material' may work it up according to 
some approved fashion, but how the child can be provided 
with Uie means and the environment wherewith and 
wherein to shape himself. It is a biological rather than, 

' This, us has Lecn said in a pievJous chapter, may be cainied too Tar, 
Silt as a foundfltion principle, and in the earlier ii^Cages of etIitcatioiL, the 
pre^nt!ng of stich knnwiedge as appeals to the child's liiinger to know, 
and in such a maimer as .'ta.tisfies that hUflger, seems to be the correct 
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in the abstract sense, a psychological point of view ; and 
psychological in so far as that means biological. It is 
child-nature, and the processes of mind-growth and 
character-making in the child, rather than laws of 
feeling, thinking, acting, which may serve as ' tips ' to 
teachers for working the machinery which produces 
knowledge and morals. It is Froebel, not Loyola ; a 
philosophy of childhood, not a system of teaching and 
training. Dr. G. Stanley Hall looks upon the child study 
movement as slowly doing a work ' for studies of the 
mind not unlike that which Darwin did for the methods 
of nature study, or that embryology has done for 
anatomy, viz., cross-sectioning the old methods of 
analysis and cliissification of the powers and activities of 
the adult consciousness by bringing in a genetic method, 
based not upon abstraction, like Spencer's, but on a 
copious collection of carefully made and critically sifted 
objective data.' 

Some Physical Aspects of Child Study. 

* The first requisite to success in life,' says Spencer, 
'is to be a good animal.' The first and foundation fact 
in childhood and in child education is the physical. 
The brain is not the mind, but, so far as this world 
goes, there is no mind in the absence of brain. Ounces 
avoirdupois would seem to be out of all relation to 
intellectual process and the acquisition of knowledge, 
yet the two things keep each other close company ; 
taking the average of cases, according to investigation, 
to be quoted immediately, when the one increases, so 
does the other. Arnold has told us that he found a con- 
stant and intimate association between moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. ' The more mind, the more love,' 
says an old Latin proverb ; modern child study is 
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ranging the body by the side of mmd and character, 
and saying, more clearly than it has ever been said before, 
that physical endowment and development consort with 
intellectual. It is quite possible to amass a lot of figTjres 
and tables which, though filling one closely printed page 
after another, do not seem to tell us much beyond the 
generally accepted facts that children get taller and 
heavier as they grow older, and that the circumference 
of the head measures on the average slightly more in 
bright children than in dull ones. But there are results to 
be obtained by various anthropometric tests which show 
the relation between physical and mental growth, and 
may, in spite of the many exceptions^ be looked upon 
as valuable generalisations. So, as the result of a careful 
comparison of Washington children of American parent- 
age, we are told that the bright boys excel in height 
at ages 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, i5, 17 ; in sitting height at 
all ages except 9, il, and 14; in weight at all ages 
except S, g, and 14. Comparing all bright boys with 
all dull boys, without regard to sociological condition or 
foreign blood, the bright boys are found to excel in 
height at all ages except 13 : in sitting height at all 
ages except 9, iiy 13 and 14; and in weight at all ages 
except 8, i3, 13, and 14. Some extremely well-con- 
ducted experiments are being made by the staff of 
the child study department under the Chicago Board 
of Education.' Measurements are made of the height 
and weight of children, tests of strength, endurance, 
vital capacity, sight and hearing. Two main points are 
established : (i) The greater power of physical endur- 
ance in boys than in girls, in the proportion of 100 to 79, 

' See Appeadbi D. The ^uiea sad staiement^ given &\xtve arc Troin 
the Report of (899. Appendix D cootains figures and results published 

in the Reptirl of lyoo, which hits eottie more recently lo hand. 
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taking' the average of the eleven years between six 
and sixteen. The least difference is at nine years of age, 
when the proportion is 100 to 90 ; the greatest difference 
at sixteen in the proportion of 100 to 68. (2) The 
relation between mental and physical capacity. This is 
ascertained by comparing in height, weight, work done 
on the ergograph, vital or breathing capacity, and grip, 
children of approximately the same age in different 
grades from the second to the seventh, or the third to 
the eighth ; the grading being accepted as a rough 
estimate of intellectual capacity. Taking the two facts 
together, that mental capacity varies with physical 
strength, and that girls have less physical strength 
than boys, amounting, so far as the Chicago tests go, on 
an average to only three-fourths of a boy's strength 
between tlie ages of twelve and sixteen, one is disposed 
to question the implicit faith which it is the American 
fashion to express in co-education. It looks as though 
the girls were being worked too hard, or the boys not 
hard enough ; the fact being that the boys often seemed 
not to be worked hard enough from twelve to fourteen,' 

' In a.nswer Lo this it is sumelimes said, even in Lhe highest (juarLcis, 
that inasmuch bls E'''k quile frequently do belEer than biiys in Lficir school 
woik daring these years, not only is Lherd no ground foi fearing over- 
piessuTe upon Lhe girls, but that 1/ the boys are nol hard *;n<jmgh worked 
it is because they do not work hard enough. This, however, proves 
much less lha.n it appears to do. For if, as is often the case, the coursL' 
■of study is more consonant with the tastes and growing sensibilities of the 
girl (dealing principally with the humane .studies, art, liltralure, history, 
uspreasion), one might almott foretell some such resiili. Many of us 
would have been beaten by oui sisters on these lines— and without much 
chagrin, but we coveted the power to hold our own in mathematics, the 
more difficult languages (sach as Latin), and science study. Of caufse, 
there Eire many giils who have both abitily and taste in the^ directions, 
just as ihere are boys who iiavc not- Probably some niodificaiion gf the 
principle of coeducation, so fer as curTiciilum is concerned, would meet 
the cascf ur au extension of the bifurcation which is already common with 
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i,& during the last two years in the graded schools ; and 
the girls too hard from fourteen to sixteen, which corre- 
spond roughly to the first two years in the high school. 
There are such great compensating advantages, that on 
a plea bearing upon the purely intellectual side of educa- 
tion, one may well hesitate either to express or even to 
entertain doubts about end-to-end co-education. Per- 
haps a more rapid promotion of boys, and a filling-in of 
part of the school time of the girts with some lighter 
occupations, would meet the case. But opinion is 
divided somewhat even in America. New York especi' 
ally is favourably disposed towards separate departments 
and even separate schools. And Dr. Christopher says, 
in his report on the child study investigation in Chicago : 
' If these results be true, they may have some bearing 
on the question of co-education, and they would seem 
to indicate that somewhere in the upper grades the sexes 
might, with advantage to both, be separated in instruc- 
tion, and possibly larger demands made of the boys.' ' 

Another outcome of the child-study movement has 
been in the direction of adapting school methods, espe- 
cially Irt the kindergarten and lower or primary grades, 
so that what is demanded of the child may correspond 
to the order of muscular and general physical, as well as 
mental, development. This adaptation has assumed two 
or three phases which may be cited. There is a con- 
siderable outcry in some quarters against the use of the 

tcspecL lo the ma.niu.E srts (wood B.nd icon work on the one hand, cookery 
and sewing on the oiher) i jitoTided ihaX the line was not made so hard 
and fast as Lu Ik: exclusive. 

■ In connection with the tables and diagrams coniained in Appenclix D, 
it should be said that any pareul can take a child to be examined in all the 
vfiys spe-ciifigd, quite giatuitously, tccetving the cs-td Lhere tcproduc-ed 
filled in in every eGSentia.1 purticular. The results obtainerf are often sneh 
ai to call fat indiridualiEing both in the gymiULaiuin and ihe class- 
room. 
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smaller sets of kindergarten gifts, the two-inch cubes 
being" preferred to the one-inch, as requiring less exact 
adjustment and correspondingly less nervous strain ; 
weaving with thick wool or raphia, the warp being 
attached to simple frames, is preferred for a similar 
reason to the fine strips of coloured paper commonly 
used in weaving. Writing commences on the black- 
board, using the larger muscles, which are the first to be 
brought under control ; often, too, when the children 
begin to use paper, they are purposely given paper 
without lines, that they may not feel cramped and 
strained by the effort to keep within them ; then one 
line is used, and later two. But the most general appli- 
cation of the principles of physiological psychology to 
the school work is the universally admitted claim of 
manual training In some form or other throughout all 
the grades; the expense stands in the way in some 
places, but the conviction is there awaiting practical 
expression. The best arrang'ed school work that was 
observed in any of the cities visited was at Minneapolis. 
The school report for iSgg contains a reference to the 
gradual change during the preceding five years in the 
course of study for the primary grades leading to 'a 
more systematic arrangement and a better doing,' and 
due mainly to 'study of the principles underlying the 
doing, and intelligent study of the child with whom is 
the doing.' For some four years it has been the custom 
of the teachers of each grade to devote a series of weeks 
or months to a definite topic of study, in order that, by 
concentrating upon one subject, the influence upon the 
branch of work concerned may be permanent. For 
1S98-99 the subject taken up with the first grade 
teachers was motor activity. Articles and letters from 
eminent outside authorities were read and discussed. 
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At the end each teacher was asked to write a paper 
embodying the result of the year's study. More than 
half responded, and a summary, which might be called 
* a creed accepted by the supervisor and the majority — 
perhaps all — of the primary teachers' was incorporated 
in the report of the Board of Education : 

We believe that the training of" the hand is a vital part of 
the growth of the child ; that the development of power to see 
and to think along any h'ne is strengthened by accompanying 
motor- exp ression. 

The following words of Dr, Edward R, Shaw should be 
heeded : 

'Seek in every subject of study, especially in the lower 
grades, to provide motor activity, at least as an accompaniment 
of study and of recitation. If possible, however, invent means 
which shall use up the motor tendencies, and at the same 
time make a contributing part of the more purely thought 
work required of the child. In short, let some doing accom- 
pany all the child's efforts to I-EARN.' 

Because we believe these truths, we make the falloiving 
recommendations, and feci like urging teachers to test their 
value : 

T. For each child in the first grade, at least one period 
daily in which the children shall be engaged in ' making some- 
thing' without the teacher's supervision. 

2. For each child in the first grade, at least one period 
daily in which he shall he writing or drawing upon the black- 
board- 

3. For all children, encouragement in 'making things' at 
home in connection with school work. 



The decision of the Minneapolis Board to establis.h 
a course of manual training in the first six grades is in 
harmony with these principles. As to what has been 
previously done in this direction the report may be 
quoted further : 
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Schoolroom Occupations. — As every tocher of little chil- 
dren realises, the direct bearing of this study upon the school- 
room work is in its application to the great problem of 
first-year primary work, under present conditions. (Three or 
more large clas^ses \x\ one room ! At least two classes at a 
time that must work independently of the teacher! Each 
class composed of little ones not yet ready for btook or pen !) 
The study of this practical side of the question was carried on 
along with that of the theoretical. Whenever convenient for 
the teacher, samples of ' things made ' by the children, as 
related to the thoughts of their 'general lesson ' and reading, 
weie sent to the office to be used at the nest meeting for 
illustration and suggestions. At the close of the year these 
samples, mounted and displayed on tables, afforded material 
for a very interesting and profitable afternoon hour. The 
collection told more than words of the imagination and power 
of the child-minds that had directed and controlled the activity 
of the little fingers. The following tabulation of this hand- 
work of the children is of interest, showing the wide range of 
their thought as thus embodied : 

1. T/t/n^j J/Iji^e (materials and tools in most general use 
in school : Paper, sewing cardSj pasteboard, paste, scissors, 
needles, worsted, scraps of cloth, toothpicks, peas, clay) : 
Baskets ; pilgrim houses, cradles, ships \ pilgrim bonnets, caps, 
hatSj kerchiefs, aprons ; dolls dressed as pilgrims {clothespegs); 
tables, sofas, carpets (weaving), candlesticks, screens, clocks, 
chairs, bedsteads, napkin-rings, cups and saucers, bowls, wind- 
mills, kites, trunks, boxes ; blacksmith's anvils, hammers ; 
soldiers' tents, Indian wigwams, sleds, Esquimaux sleds ; 
trays (for pens, pencils, pins, Src.) ; blotters, pen-wipers ; match- 
holders ; calendars, valentines ; and other articles. After 
careful oral directions and some practice in similar work with 
the teacher, these were made without the teacher's supervision, 
In some instances directions and diagrams were placed upon 
the blackboard ; in some, the child depended upon memory 
of oral direction.-! ; in some, the completed article was placed 
before the child as a model ; in some, he was left to choose 
his own subjects and make his own plans. 
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2. Representation of Objects (made by cutting and pasting) : 
Flags, rakes, ladders, shovels, hatchets, houses, bird- houses, 
cliairs, tables, bedsteads, wagons, cans^ measures, cups, bowls, 
plates, table-cloths, towels, &c. Diagrams are usually drawn 
on the board, showing proportions and arrangement ; children 
are sometimes left to make their own choice of subject and 
plan.' 

These are some of the practical results of the child 
study movement, the underlying motive of which is, as 
Dean Russell of Teachers College said, 'intensely 
individualistic ' ; or, as was said by Professor Burnham, 
of Clark University, 'Child study is the very culmina- 
tion of the individualistic movement. The teacher and 
the doctor make their notes and suggestions ; the boy 
is known physically, mentally, and in his moral charac- 
teristics.' The parent, for example, is brought into closer 
touch and co-operation with the schoolj which means 
that the two great institutions which are training the 
child, the honne and the school, are enabled to work 
together on a basis of exact information ; the danger Is 
being removed, wherever child study is carried on as it is 
at Chicago, of a child being called fooh'-sh at home and a 
dunce at school, simply through some physical defect, 
as of sight or hearing.^ 

' A Im^e Dumber nf these and oiher articles were seen in the supemsor's 
room at the Eoard of Educati^^n oific?, and were, many of iheni, exMed- 
ingly ingenious and neatly execiiled. They represunted the work of 
children in all the primary gis-des. For the meanijiE dl ' general lesson,' 
see the example briefly described on p, 45. 

* ' How much inhEiioiony and diicqrdr how much fret and worry might 
be eliminated from the school rc>oni if the teacher understood the simple 
fact that all eyes have not the same angle or axis, and [hat therefore each 
one of UK, in school <n out, learns to carry hi=; head in that manner hest 
suited tQ ifae angle of his own indlvidLial eyes. 

' It is manifestly unwise, and in direct defiance of the laws of opticii, 
to try ttJ force children to a uniform level in the matter of Imok 
holding. In such things each child must be his own guide : and the level 
he habitvially seeks fnr hi-': bpqlt when he stands lo lead ie for him the 
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Some Pedagogical Applications of Child Study. 

In many schools, as, for example, in Philadelphia, 
the principal keeps a register in which every observed 
trait of individual character is noted down by the 
teachers ; on the strength of this record the child is 
' summed up ' at the end of the year, and the record 
given to the teacher into whose class the pupil passes. 
A teacher in this way starts with some knowledge of 
the child's temperament, and with information as to ways 
of dealing with him which have proved successful. 
Special note is made of physical weaknesses of any kind. 
At Springfield, Massachusetts, which has an excellent 
repute, forms are sent to the homes of pupils entering 
the high school, and also to the teachers through whose 
hands the pupils have previously passed, so that as 
much as possible may be known of the individual 
history of the children who are entering upon the high 
school course ; this shows that child study is not looked 
upon as helpful only in the earlier stages of a child's 
education, but that it bears some of its most valuable 
fruit when the time arrives for determining what the 
secondary education of the child is to be. At Dayton, 
where, as already stated, the superintendent is gradually 
introducing a new pedagogical spirit, the first step in 
the way of child study has been to take every two or 
three weeks typical instances of the best work, the 
mediocre, and the worst work in each class, so that by 
the end of the year the teacher can form some idea of 
the progress of different sections of the class, and the 

natural level. Every effort to force a uniform level of book holding upon 
the children is a wasted effort ; and not only that, but an effort that brings 
in its train discord and annoyance, irritability in the teacher, and deadened 
interest in the child.' — M. L. Pratt, M.D., in the Popular Educator fox 
ipril 1900. 
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relative rates of progress of the bright and the dull 
pupils, as well as make a comparison of strong and weak 
points. Teachers in coloured schools are also studying 
the negro children, and in time the results of their work 
will furnish a valuable contribution to the question of 
the education of dependent races. Valuable work is 
done in Sioux City both in recording pupils' character- 
istics and in a special study of backward pupils. The 
advantages which have followed from keeping a record 
of the chief characteristics of each pupil, and noting at 
bi-monthly intervals any changes which are observed, 
are summed up by the superintendent under six or seven 
headings : 

K An intecest in child study amongst the teachers : 
' Teachers say that their pupils are in their thoughts as never 
before ; individual peculiarities are better understood, a deeper 
insight gained into child nature,' Sic. 

2. Better understanding on the part of teachers of the real 
needs and defects of their pupils, and a correspondingly greater 
definiteness of aim. 

3- Some children hitherto considered hopelessly dull Have 
been found to be simply dull in hearing Or hindered by defec- 
tive eyesight. 

4. Teachers have been able to seat pupils with reference to 
their ability to see and hear. 

5, The improvement of the relations betvt-een teachers and 
pupils, (^specially in the more intelligent and sympathetic 
treatment of troublesome children. 

ft. The awakening in the teachers of a new consciousness of 
the meaning of the school life to them and to the pupils.' 

The study of retarded pupils, i.e. of those who are a 
year or more behind in work, taking as a standard the 
average age of the pupils in the grades according to the 
records of the preceding year, gives some interesting 

' For a copy of the card issued to teachers in the Sioux City Putlic 
Schools, see AppeDdix D. 
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results. The data were obtained by the teachers in 
private conversation with each pupil, and by consulting 
with the parents in cases which presented any difficulty 
or uncertainty. It was fully realised that several causes 
might co-operate to produce retardation, but the chief 
one in each case was noted down for the purposes of 
tabulation and comparison ; such causes as poor teach- 
ing, lack of home training, arrested development, were 
not likely to come to the surface in such an inquiry, yet 
with all allowances of this kind the study had its value, 
and gave each teacher who took it up some knowledge 
of the drawbacks which accounted for the 35 per cent. 
of retarded pupils in their schools. 

Causes of Retardation of Pupils, Decen^er 1897. 
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' The nutnher of cases under the heading ' poor health ' leads to the 
iHnment ; ' Ought there not to be a medical inspector of schools con- 
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The honour of having originated the child study 
movement in America is by one and al! accorded to 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Ciark University. It 
follows two main lines or methods— that of physiological 
psychology, which is inductive, and proceeds from 
physical conditions to psychical ; and that of the Froe- 
belian philosophy, which is deductive, and proceeds from 
the inner nature of the child to an interpretation of and 
provision for his spontaneous activity. Not that the 
study is restricted to the kindergarten and lower 
grades ; it is extended to all the grades, and in some 
cases, as that of Springfield, to the high schools as 
well. 

One of the ablest critics of the child study move- 
ment is Mr. Ossian Lang, editor of the ' School Journal' 
and other valuable educational publications. In a paper 
read before the Child Study Department of the National 
Educational Associationj at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion in 1898, he called attention to some of the cautions 
to be observed in child study. In the first place, ' the 
exuberance of the first proselytes in child study ' had 
given speakers and writers of a satirical turn of mind 
many an opportunity to say witty things about pedagogic 
fads. Some extremists think that they have found in 
child study grounds for an entirely new departure, that 
the whole of the pedagogical foundations which have 

nected with eveiy .school ayHteiu? As a. matter of ecoiiomy of the time 
of DJr pupils a.tid leactiers, sjiying nothing about the decrease in aiifTeriag, 
would it not prove a wise provision 7 The best Kbources of a city are 
foand in ihe strong mu&cle and clear brain of it'i cidyens, and what fosters 
these directly ministers to the cily'sbest interests.' According tothe report 
of the Commissioner of ErJucatioii for 1897-98, a .lystem of daily inspection 
of schools by physicians had 01 that lime been introduced in several cities, 
amongst other>^r ISostoii, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. St. Louis, 
Fill RiTei', and one or two tckwnsbips in Massachusetts reported sitnilar 
movements. 
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been laid are to count for nothing, and a de novo science 
of education is to result from their efforts. With others 
child study is ' a pretty toy .... Even — — - has 
not been able to keep his books of child studies free 
from coloured statements, which add considerable 
brightness to the collection, hot can hardly be expected 
to have pedagogic or psychologic value. The trouble 
with the general run of children's sayings is that they 
are so decidedly commonplace that a collection of them 
would have but little selling power' A further caution 
barring the way to implicit acceptance of the results of 
teachers' data obtained by questioning the children in 
their classes, is the tendency of answers so given to be 
mere reflections or summaries of what the teachers would 
have stated in almost similar terms. Nor are the 
children likely to aid willingly in any scheme which will 
reveal their weaknesses. ' A great deal of nonsense has 
been proclaimed with solemnity, purporting to be reve- 
lations of children's likes and dislikes. . . . And right 
here,' says Mr. Lang, 'let me add that I am firmly 
opposed to all methods of prying and spying into the 
child's soul, unless there is serious and absolute need for 
it. The child's secrets must be respected, and the things 
which appear most hallowed to him must not be rudely 
handled.' Nothing could better illustrate the attitude 
of pause and transition with respect to child study, its 
methods, and its real value to the educator, which pre- 
vails in America at the present moment than Mr. Lang's 
concluding words, Distinguished educators have lost 
caste by pushing the popular aspects of child study to 
extremes. One large city during the writer's visit was 
in a state of excitement owing to methods which were 
being pursued, and which quite rightly had to be with- 
held as soon as they were looked at in their true light. 
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A committee of medical experts in pursuit of data may, 
without intending any disrespect to the child, place 
questions in the hands of teachers which should only be 
asked through the children's parents. It is a moment 
of pause, in many ways, as the Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege said in speaking of the movement, ' there Is a re- 
action ; the frothy phase of child study is over, but the 
reaction is not to the harm of the movement' Mr. 
Lang concluded his paper with words which indicate the 
position of equilibrium which child study in America is 
attaining ; 

Nothing final must be expected from child study. Every 
human being surrounds himself with some reserve, and even 
if teachers could look right into the child's soul, they would not 
be able to understand it. 

The most fruitful line of child study is that which aids the 
teacher to determine the effect of his teaching upon pupils, to 
find out whether the children have grasped ideas or only 
words, and to watch their educational growth. Studies of this 
kind are really self examinations, and ought to be invaluable 
sources of counsel as regards choice of studies and form of 
instruction. 

Closely allied to this form of child study is that which tests 
the educability of pupils, which includes the study of their 
educational needs as well as their capacities, and aids to a 
recognition of what is good for the pupil and what is best 
adapted to further his growth. 

Really profitable educational child studies can be con- 
ducted only by trained teachers who possess pedagogic know- 
ledge, skill, and, above all, tact and love of children. Trained 
educators derive from child study invaluable data revealing the 
educational needs of their pupils, and they turn it to good 
account also in the testing of the effect of their methods of 
teaching. , 

The child's appetites are not a reliable index to his needs. 
A boy, and normal at that, may be fonder of green apples than 
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of oatmeal. There is no such thing as spontaneous recognition 
of wha.t is good for him. Some teachers have found that 
children can be fed even on gramma*. 

Still, the children's appetites and interests must be studied. 
It is absolutely necessary that they should be known. Economy 
is the watchword of modem pedagogics. The study of interests 
reveals the lines of least resistance in the child's make-up. 
Child study here serves the most useful purpose. 

All child studies must have behind them, under them, and 
within them an educational or pedagogic purpose, if they are 
to be of ariy help to teachers. Before beginning an investiga- 
tion, il must be known what to do with the result. 

At the present time the range of interests included 
in child study Is being widened. As an example of this, 
the programme of the sixth annual Congress of the Illinois 
Society for Child Study may be quoted. The writer 
attended the whole of the meetings, with the exception 
of a business meeting at 10.30 on the first day, inte- 
resting only to members of the Society. 

Friday, May ir, at the Chicago Kindergarten College : 

2 P.M. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

1. The Need of Pedagogical Method in the Sunday 

School. 

2, Bible Literature and the Development of the Child. 

Discussion. 



8 P.M. 

1. The CuUivation of the Sense of Beauty. 

2. The Significance of the Movement for Decorating School 

Rooms. 

3. The Psychology of Literary Expression. 

Discussion. 
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Saturday, May 12, in the Y.M.C.A. Building ; 

9.45 A.M. 

1. The Child a Social Being. 

2. The Bearing of Modern Education on Present Social 

Conditions. 

3. Self-directed Group AVork in thu Chicago Nonnal School. 

Illustrat'ed by Stereopticon. 

Discussion. 
3 P.BI. 

1. Fatigue: Its Character and Results. 

z. The results of Medical Inspection in Saving Child. 

Discussion. 

This programme shows at a glance that child study 
is coming to be recognised as a branch of sociology, 
with close relations to such other branches as religion, 
artjand economics ; also that it takes account of specific 
and individual effects of a secondary education upon 
the poor man's home — this being the purport of the 
second paper read on the Saturday morning. Another 
thing standing out clearly in the programme is that it 
is the social or civic selfhood of the child that is 
aimed at. ' This country,' said Dean Russell, speak- 
ing from one point of view, 'is pledged to indivi- 
dualism. We are growing into it in ever so many 
ways. The fact that there is equality of opportunity 
has a tendency to emphasise the individual and to 
niake an excellent field for the growth of individuality. 
The great strides that have been niade in this country 
have been made on that sort of inspiration. The very 
thought that it is possible for poor boys to become 
presidents, as Garfield and Lincoln have done, makes 
people feel that anything which tends to hamper indi- 
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vidua! development is sin.' This is the political side of 
the great democratic principle which, none the less, 
makes the educator sec in the child not only a being 
with rights, hut also a being with duties ; he must be 
trained as a social being, say the child students, for the 
sake of society as well as for himself; and unless he is 
so trained society can never give to him of its best, nor 
can he contribute that to society which community 
conditions demand of him. Personality, in other words, 
is bi-polar. It has its social and its individual aspects, 
but these arc inseparable. 

Schools for Defective Cktldyen. 

One extremely important adaptation of education 
to individual needs is the establishment of schools for 
defective children. In i8gS, thirty-six schools for the 
bhnd, 105 for the deaf, twenty-nine for the feeble-minded 
sent reports and statistics of their work to the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. The majority of these 
schools are State institutions or public day schools, 
supported by the cities in which they are found. The 
New York State school for the blind at Batavia is a fine 
building, healthily situated in the midst of large grounds. 
Pupils enter at all ages, in many instances without 
having had any home training. Pupils' work wa.*! seen 
at this school, ranging from the kindergarten classes, in 
which lessons are worked out with great accuracy in 
sand, enabling one to realise the immense amount of 
picturing power which can be acquired through the 
fingers; the model of a farmyard, for instance, had its 
surrounding wall of cardboard or wood, a pigeon-cotCt 
tree with nest, summer-house, flower-bed with violets ; 
ornamental sewing is decorated with flags in wool and 
other designs • geography is taught by means of a 
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raised map, which can be broken up fnto parts repre- 
senting the separate States^ which the children can name 
from their outline and the character of their surface ; 
cities are represented by tacks, large ones being used 
for capita! cities. A large number of the pupils learn 
to use the ordinaiy Remington typewriter, and one 
remarkabJe thing-, more particularly after what had been 
seen in some of the ordinary schools, was the accuracy 
of the spelling ; there was also script writing of very 
good quality. As reported in i8g8, there were six male 
and eight female instructors ; four of these were in 
the department of music and three in the industrial 
department ; there were sei-enty- eight male and sixty- 
four female pupils, fifty-seven learning instrumental 
music, seventy-seven in the industria! department, 
nineteen in the kindergarten. The annual cost per 
pupil was $514; the value of the scientific apparatus, 
^4,280 ; of grounds and buildings^ 5355jOOo ; the year's 
expenditure on buildings and improvements, ,84,213; 
for support, gj^,:?!. A city public school for the deaf 
was visited in Boston — the Horace Maun School, con- 
taining i2o children. The classes are small, averaging 
about eight children in each. Here, of course, it is the 
picturing power of the eye that is appealed to^ and 
children who had been admitted in September were 
able in April to write ' leaf on the blackboard opposite 
the drawing of a leaf, the knowledge of language being 
conveyed by what is practically a Gouin method. The 
teacher, using descriptive movements when necessary, 
may write *fair on the board; the first one to catch 
the idea falls, and the others imitate ; the leader in this 
case having been a boy named Frank, the teacher wrote 
on the board, ' Frank fell/ which the children under- 
stood. These children went through such phonic 
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d, t, /, v^ and had acquired nearly all the elementaiy 
sounds, by copying the lip movements of the teacher, 
an ability which will not surprise anyone who knows 
how the Lancashire weavers are able to converse across 
the room in the midst of the deafening roar of the looms 
by reading each other's lip movements. One child read 
the diphthongs aw, ow, oo, and the simpler letters a in 
' am ' and e in ' we.' A second child came up and pointed 
out the letters £■, n, m on a chart from the sounds given 
by the teacher and read from her lips. A third wrote 
the letters/ s,p, m from the teacher's phonic dictation. 
Then the sound ar was taken, and, after one or two had 
tried, one child was found able to do the word-building 
exercise, /-ar-^,^-rtr-i, d-ar-i. In response to a question 
as to whether the children knew the things of which 
many of the words they had mastered were the names, 
the teacher either drew or pointed to objects, and the 
children were able to point frora the name to the picture 
or object, and from the picture or object to the name. 
In one of the upper classes the reading lesson was on 
the sculptor Antonio, and so swift is the mind, when 
rightly trained, to repair a physical defect, that one 
almost foi^ot that it was to the lip language, and not 
the sounds, that the children were responding. ' What 
have we been reading about?' said the teacher. 'We 
have been reading about Antonio,' ' What did he 
become ? ' * He became one of the great sculptors of 
the world.' ' What did Antonio like to do when he was 
a ]ittle boy? ' ' He liked to play with chips of stone in 
his grandfather's yard." Even correct pronunciation 
was taught. The word ' sculptor ' was given the sound! 

' scoolptor,' and the teacher said, ' In Miss 's class, 

in the physiology have you not learnt to pronounce 
" skull " P ' In this class was a boy who had not sufficient 
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hearing for the ordinary school, but was making great 
progress here ; and there were some in the school who 
had lost their hearing after they had learned to speak, 
in whom the power of speech, which often lapses 
when hearing is lost, was being saved and associated 
with sight symbols instead of sounds,' One interesting 
personal incident occurredf showing the ready use of 
language which the pupils acquire. There was a tittle 
fellow from Manchester (England) to whom a visitor 
from that city naturally felt somewhat drawn. After 
spending a little time with him, the party of visitors 
were passing with the principal in front of the open 
door of the class-room to which this boy had returned. 
He had evidently been relating his experiences to the 
teacher and others, for as we passed he exclaimed, 
' There's the man ! ' in such a way that one would not 
have known him from a hearing child. The statistics 
of this school in 189S were : 16 instructors, 121 pupils 
(all taught by purely oral, i.e. lip, method), 1,028 books 
in library ; cost per head, S200 ; value of grounds and 
buildings, ;?gS,ooo ; annual cost of buildings, &c., ^1,584 ; 
for support, ^20,256. 

Individuality in tfte Ordinary Sc/ioOf. Work. 

So far one has spoken chiefly of the child study move- 
ment and its more direct effects. Some phases of the 
general question of individuality En the child, so far as 
his school life and school work are concerned, have been 
touched upon in the chapter on teaching methods. One 
form of address, which is quite common in asking 
questions, impresses the listener as a pleasing because 
natural way of allowing the child to feel that he per- 

Snmc of the watk of this school has been described in the Repmi on 
Moral Ediittitisn in Americ<tn Sihash. 

M 2 
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sonally is being appealed to. The form of questioning 
or setting a lesson is very frequently permissive rather 

than mandatory^ — 'You may tell me, ' ; ' — — , you 

may write ' ; * -^— ^ you may read.' A number of 
instances might be quoted referring to the attitude of 
children to their class work. They would come under 
such headings as spontaneous art work, spontaneity 
of expression in oral and written composition, inven- 
tiveness in manual occupations, home reading and 
research, personal observation in nature study. The 
constructive work done in the Minneapolis schools 
illustrates the spirit Underlying these voluntary efforts 
and expressions of the children, both when the articles 
are made out of scraps of material found at home and 
when they are made out of materials provided at school. 
The enthusiasm of children is so infectious that in one 
Minneapolis school the janitor had in his spare time 
made the children wooden frames for weaving, just as 
caretakers of English schools, being often old army and 
navy men, are known to take delight in training a team 
of boys for the tug-of-war contest in the annual school 
sports of a large town. A rather striking example of 
the willing co-operation of a pupil in the conduct of a 
lesson was observed at Indianapolis. The lesson was 
on grammar, and the class was the eighth, the highest 
in the school. A girl attempted the analysis and 
parsing of a sentence ; it was intended, under the 
teacher's direction, to be a sort of challenge to the class 
to criticise or question her effort When she finished, a 
dozen or more stood up who were prepared to question 
her with a view to pointing out mistakes which she had 
made or bringing out certain points more clearly. As 
the girl had made some rather bad mistakes, one felt 
that the cross-examination was somewhat of an ordeal, 
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for the children — boys and girls of thirteen and four- 
teen — asked questions quite equal in point and con- 
secutiveness to those one is accustomed to from the 
average teacher 'If the verb "have" is an auxiliary 
verb, what is the principal verb? ' ' If " without " is an 
adverb, what are you going to do with the word 
"plan"?' *'^ Plan,"' said the girl, 'is a noun.' ' In what 
case?" The surprising thing was that when all the 
mistakes had been thrashed ont, the girl, so far from 
having had too much, appealed to the class for a further 
explanation. She said, ' 1 do not understand the word 
" never" in the sentence.' A number stood up, and the 
help given took the form not of telling, but of a number 
of suggestive questions which made the matter clear to 
the pupil. In the Indianapolis school, containing only 
the upper or grammar grades, where subject classification 
has been adopted with considerable success, the teacher 
said to his class, also of the eighth grade, ' For 
to-morrow's lesson I want each one of you to prepare 
an oral conversation on one of the prominent leaders, 
English or American' [the class was nearing the end of 
a course on the Revolutionary War]. ' Give as many 
things as you can about the character of a generaJ, an 
admiral, a political director, financial helper, or any man 
or woman who was prominent. Give your descriptions 
in the first person, and the class will guess of whom yon 
are talking.' The teacher added, 'The more sources 
you go to for information the harder it will be to guess,' 
As one other illustration of children's spontaneity in 
school Work, a beautiful piece of illustrated composition 
done by a coloured child in a Dayton school is specially 
deserving of mention.^ In looking through some very 

^ In selecting isolated examples in this way much that was excellent 

is, of ctnii-ie, paE&.'d ovui ; foe instanci;, some rtraarkably ggod 'cutting 
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good specimens of art work, following out principles in 
connection with which the superintendent's name is 
well known in America, there were one or two examples 
of colouring' characterised by a warmth and tenderness 
which provoked remark. One was told in reply that 
they were done by a coloured girl in the seventh grade 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age, whose gifts 
all her teachers were aware of, but whose parents were 
too poor to hold out to her any encouragement of a 
Continued art training. A week or two previously the 
teacher of the grade had given as the subject for 
composition, ' If I could do as I please." Some very 
varied, and many of them very interesting, essays were 
written j but none more so than the essay of this, girl, 
whose ambition would be to be an artist and to produce 
work honouring to her people. If she could do as she 
pleased, she said, she would travel to Europe, visiting 
on her way the Statue of Liberty presented to the 
United States by France, and the Katskill Mountains, 
where she would enjoy the scenery and sketch. After 
a month in London she would go to Italy to see the 
works of the Italian artists^ and ' would spend days and 
weeks visiting the ruins of ancient places and castles for 
which Italy is noted.' After making many interesting 
sketches in sunny Italy, she would sail for Egypt, the 
' Mother of History.' see the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 
and return to America, After visiting Niagara Falls, 
she wouid return to ' Gem City,' Da>i;on, Ohio. Her 
paintings she would send to an exhibition at Chicago. 
From these she would make her fortune and spend a 

out' in tissne paper with scissors (freehand) represenling the piclui'c 
which first grade children ha-d m thtu minds of tlie Hiawatha story, and 
some strotig colour work were seen at Minneapolis, Chicago, and other 
place?- The study of * cmrePt events ' or ' recent history ' also gives 
go-od opporlimity foi: individual work amoagst membeTS of lliL class. 
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happy litb^ aiding and helping her fellow-men. In 
addition to the simple language and pleasing thought 
of the essay, it was illustrated with water-colour sketches 
of the vessel in which she would sail, ' Bound for London,' 
the Katskill Mountains, and lake at the foot of the 
mountains ; a pen-and-ink drawing of the Statue of 
Liberty ; and pencil drawings of an Italian ruin, tJie 
Pyramids with a view of the Nile, and the first log cabin 
in Dayton. The whole thing was as true to herself as 
if she had been writing with exquisite care a letter to 
a friend ; and realised the idea of the principal of one 
of the Washington schools, that 'the child of thirteen 
or fourteen writing an essay should get something of 
himself into it. If it is only a grain of his own indivi- 
duality, that, on the top of the drill which he goes 
through in the hands of the right teacher, promises 
something.' 

Individuality in the learner, in some instances even 
in the elementary schools, and commonly in the high 
schools, is further provided for by allowing elective 
studies. It has generally been assumed, as Mr. J. T. 
Prince, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has shown in a valuable series of reports on a ' Course of 
Studies for Elementary Schools," that the subjects taught 
in grades below the high school are needful for all 
pupils, irrespective of their future career. Of recent 
years there has been a movement in the direction of 
introducing new studies into the grammar school course 
(higher elementary grades), and this has led in certain 
cities to optional courses in these grades. As a result 
of his inquiry, Mr. Frince found that in sixteen places 
a choice of studies was permitted to pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, either as extra studies or as options. 
Thus, six places reported Latin as options instead of 
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English grammar in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grades, 
and one reported German as so offered. Brookline had 
added French to the seventh, eighth, and ninth year 
courses, and Latin to the ninth. Four places had 
adopted Latin as an extra elective study (in two cases 
in practice schools only, and not throughout the system), 
One place had similarly adopted German, one French, 
and one manual training. Algebra and geometry were 
reported as optional in lieu of arithmetic in one city^ 
and algebra alone in another. Inasmuch as algebra and 
geometry have already a place in the upper grades of 
several cities, and might easily have in all, the chief 
interest centres in the language options. The average 
period during which electives had been permitted in 
elementary grades when Mr. Prince reported in iSgS 
was less than two years. 

In the high schools the principle of electives has 
come to be pretty generally recognised. At Cam- 
bridge (Boston), for example, Professor Hanus said, 
^ There is not a high school in the vicinity which does 
not recognise the elective system, excepting the Latin 
school, which is solely a preparatory school. There is a 
distinction to be drawn between secondary education 
and preparation for college and the university, but there 
will be electives probably in the preparatory school as 
options are allowed for entrance at the university.' The 
distinction drawn by Professor Hanus corresponds to 
the description of the high school, which one quite 
commonly hears in America, as ' the people's college.' 
' We must have an elastic course," said the supervising 
principal of high schools at Washington ; ' if we are to 
educate for the State, we must educate the individual ; 
preparing him for the technical school, the university, 
or for business life, and the girl far the normal school 
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and the work of teaching.' At Washington one lan- 
guage is obligatory, cither Latin, French, or German ; 
English is obligatory ; a second lang-uage, chemistry, 
and all other subjects are elective. At the Oswego 
High School there are six or seven subjects, from which 
the pupils may select four. At Chicago the high schoo! 
course a few years ago was fairly rigid, the only option 
being between one of three foreign languages ; last year 
(1S99-1900) about half of the studies were elective ; now 
everything, with the exception of a two years' course in 
English, is elective. The principal of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, attributed the ejctension of the 
elective system to three things, or rather three phases of 
one prevailing tendency at present in American educa- 
tion : (a) progress along varicms lines of ejcperimen- 
tation, owing to (&) the present being a period of 
transition, under {/) the dominating influence which the 
attention being devotfjd to the individual is exerting. 
At this last educators are working in every possible way, 
in some places with the moral idea foremost, in others 
with the intellectual (questions of grading, &c.). Each 
of the high school principals in Chicago was consulted 
about the change just made ; it is understood to mean 
something more serious than giving the pupil a perfectly 
free choice ; the motive is a humane one, to quote still 
the principal of the Hyde Park School, to avoid forcing 
a pupil after he has passed through the elementary school 
to study subjects for which he has no taste or capacity, 
but there is no intention of permitting indiscriminate 
selection ; the pupil must have a. reason for his choice 
and the final decision will rest upon the joint action of 
pupil, parents, teachers and principal. 

The writer was present at the meeting o( the Chicago 
Board of Education at which, after an interesting discus- 



sion, the latest proposal was adopted.' But to illustrate 
the way in which opinions may and do clash, the very 
same evening that these resolutions had been passed ' for 
making the work of the high schools more elastic, more 
practical, and better adapted to the needs and aptitudes 
of the individualj' the foElowing notes were taken from 
an article in the current number of the ' Atlantic 
Monthly,' by Professor MUnsterberg, on School Reformy 
in which he referred to the successive hobbies of his boy- 
hood, botany> electrical experimenting, Islamism, and 
ethnology ; and added : 

I have spoken of these boyish passions not only to show 
that we had an abundance of free time (and this at the German 
gymnasium) and the best opportunities for the growth of 
individual likings, but for the purpose of emphasising — and I 
add this with all the gratitude of my heart to my parents, my 
teachers, and the community — that the school never took the 
smallest account of these inclinations, and never allowed me 
to take the slightest step aside from the prescribed school 
work. My school work was not adjusted to botany at nine 
years because I played with an herbarium, and at twelve to 
physics because I indulged in noises with hocne-made electric 
bells, and at fifteen to Arabic — an elective which I miss still 

in several high schools, even in and The more 

my friends and I wandered afield with our little superficial 
interests and talents and passions, the more was the Straight- 
forward earnestness of the school our blessing; and all that 
beautified and enriched our youth, and gave to it freshness and 
livehness, would have turned out to be our ruin, if our elders 
had taken it seriously, and had formed a life's programme out 
of our petty caprices and boyish inclinations. I still remember 



' See Appendix K. Whether the moveme-nt towards elective courses 
in the high schools is due to the child study movement, or to the exatnpk 
of the icolleges and universities, in which HaTVAfd, under President Eliot, 
has lH,ken the lisd, is not easy to say. Pro'bably each ha? contribated its 
influence, the farmer indirectly, the latter directly. 
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how my father spoke to me, when I was a boy of twelve. 1 
was insisting that Latin was of no use to me, as I should 
become a poet ot a phybicist. He answered ; ' If a Uvely 
boy has to follow a country road, it is a natural and good 
thing for him to stroll a hundred times from the way, and pick 
flowers and run for butterflies over the fields on both sides of 
the road. But if you say to him, " There is no road for you, 
follow your butterflies," where will he find himself at night- 
fall?' Our German school . . . made no concession to in- 
dividual likings and preferences. . , . 

, . . The higher the level on which professional specialis- 
mg begins, the more effective it is. . . . At least the high 
school ought to be faithful to its only goal of general education 
without professional anticipations, , . . 

Life is not, after all, so easily manufactured as the adver- 
tising circular of a private boarding school, in which everything 
is exactly adapted to the individual needs. 

After showing that the name elective covers two very 
different tendencies, the beginning of professional train- 
ing on the one hand, and the adjusting of the school 
work to the innate talents and likings of the pupil on 
the other, Professor Mlinsterberg continued : 

In the first case the university method filters down to the 
schoolj in the second case the kindergarten method creeps up 
to the school. The one method treats the boy as a child, and 
the other treats the boy as a man. . . , The one fits the 
mercenary spirit of our time, and the other fits its spirit of 
selfish enjoyment. 

The very wide interest aroused by this article showed 
how willing the American teacher Is to give ear to 
earnest words even when they run counter to the pre- 
vailing mood. 
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THE MORAL AIM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

IN ITS RELATION TO THB 

PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIVIDUALITV AND THE MORAL AIM IN EDUCATION 

'Ail partake of the coninioji life^' 

Rousseau bade society let the individual al'ajne. 
" The whole trend of evolution now,' says the Cleveland 
superintendent in his report for iSgg, 'is toward the 
perfection and preservation of every individual — making 
^v^ty one fit to live because the personaHty and immor- 
tality which are ours malte the individual worth the 
effort of all. On a small scale this is the theory of 
modern political organisation.' Here we are at oppo- 
site poles of thought. The one says ; So far as possible, 
let society do nothing for the individual ; it can but 
cramp and mar him. The other says : Let society do 
everything it can ; let political organisation have as its 
motif to preserve and perfect the individual. Each 
view has its representatives amongst American edu- 
cators. There is one American school, the University 
Elementary School at Chicago," which appears to have 



' Since June igoo, Mrs. Ella f. Yuung, now gn the ULiiversily staff, 
one of the clearest thinkers and ablest school organisers whom U was the 
writer's pleasure to meet, has joined die sm^ll committee ormanageraenL ; 
tnd the school which, in spice of its eccentrii;iiies and its genera.1 Weiss- 
niehtivoheit , has some one or two great principles behind it, wilS have 
expert directors, out of whose efforts some good results must come. What 
is said in Ihc test is based upon observation of Ihe school as it was in 
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as part of its aim to leave the child to work out his 
own scheme of behaviour independently, so far as that 
may be possible, of all accepted forms. This is Rous- 
seauism, with its faith in the child, certainly, but also 
With its excessive withholding of the direct influence of 
the teacher. 

In one phase of it 'the educational renascence of 
the last quarter of a century' has been the liberation of 
the individual child from pedagogical tradition. It has 
contained elements of ' a return to nature' very much 
in the sense in which Rousseau used the words ; and 
especially in that part of their meaning which pertains to 
obtaining and following personal experience rather than 
external authority. But Rousseau's idea was to let 
man alone ; ' as he comes from the hands of the Author 
of Nature, he is good.' To which Dr. Harris has replied, 
' If man had let himself alone, he would have remained 
the monkey that he was.' The account of human 
personality which is associated with the name of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin since the appearance of his book, 
' Mental Development in the Child and the Race.' is 
that which finds expression in the best educational 
philosophy, and which is applied in the best educational 
practice in America. It is that the individual self and 
the social self are mutual factors in the growth of 
personality ; that life is the story of contact between 
individual and environment ; and that without the en- 



April and May, 1900. Ii is only fair to add that in p. letflel handed lo 
visitors and friends of the school it is said ; ' It is not expected ihat the 
work done heiL- wiil serve directly as a mudel to he followed elsewhere. 
Its praciJcal character lies in tlie developoient ut subject -ntauer which otEier 
schools, «ndet different copdiiions, may use ; and in presenting EolutioJis 
of questions that vex eveiy teacher, but which cannot be adequately worked 
out under ordinnry school coftdiljons. It is to general education what a 
laboT&tary ia to business entiiiprises, 01 a. nursery to il farm.' 
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vironment there would be no individuality. It is perhaps 
inevitable, howeverj that there should be two interpre- 
tations of the idea of individuality such as are spoken 
of by Dr. Harris in his letter quoted in the first chapter. 
These two interpretations are stated in their extreme 
form by R,. L. Nettleship in his lectures on logic : ' 

The ' individuality ' of a thing is that which makes it what 
it is, its complete nature, that which you would state if you 
were able to define it. A 'great individuality ' is a person in 
whom the universal humanity has reached a very high degree 
of development or differentiation ; one who concentrate.^ in 
himself a great deal of human nature ; a person, therefore, of 
many sides, who is very ' representative ' and touches others at 
innumerable points. On the other hand, the word * individual ' 
has also associations of the very opposite kind. If wu look at 
the universal as a whole, formed by the composicion of elements, 
and if we break it up into these elements, we arrive at last at 
elements incapable of further division, or uTt.^Lu. Thtse 
ultimate atoms art, In this sense, individuals, but . , , f^es^ 
individuals contain the minimum of qualification or character. 
, , . Thus the word 'individual ' is applied at opposite poles, 
and signifies both the greatest and the least amount of character 
or 'individualitj^' 

And elsewhere ; ' 

The difficulty is to keep between the two extremes, as 
Anstotle might say, that of being nothing because one has 
only one centre, and that of bting nothing because ona has //a 
centre ; death by stagnation and death by dissipjitlon. . . . 
Practically the important thing seems to be that one should 
try to be the growing centre of a groiuing Circumference, 50 
that while one (s always ready to change one's individuality 
without fear of losing it, one should always carry the indivi- 
duality that one has so far made into each new environment. 

' PhiiosaphicaJ Z-eciures and Rciitaim, vo-l. i. pp. 160-I. 
- 16. pp, 37-Si in a sTiort secLion entitled ' Indiv-iduality.' 
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The problem which has occupied the preceding 
chapters has been : To find in the individual child the 
centre of gravity of curriculum and teaching method 
without destroying either school curriculum or collective 
teaching. Now one turns to a somewhat different ques- 
tion : What do American educators accept as the true 
view of individuality, and how do they endeavour to 
relate it to the moral and social aim which is funda- 
mental in education ? 

The type of individuality at which American school 
discipline in the long run aims is one which shall 
prepare the child for community Hfe. From this point 
of view each nation needs to make a study of its own 
children on the one hand, and of its social and political 
foundations on the other, before it can attempt to dog- 
matise upon what shall be essential elements in the 
moral aim of its schools, and how they are to be 
incorporated in its school discipline, Current philosophy 
(both in the academic and in the more popular sense) 
and public sentiment upon morals and religion, both 
have their influence ; but the child and the society 
into which he is bom are the principal consideration. 
That the child and society tend to harmonise has been 
briefly illustrated in the iirst few pages of this essay ; it 
is implied in the whole system of thought which gathers 
round the evolutionary philosophy, and is to a large 
extent the meaning of such words and phrases as 
' solidarity,' ' race-unity,' ' the psychology of peoples.' 
All tend to * partake of the common life." One should 
speak, therefore, of the moral aim in American educa- 
tion, and the way in which it embodies the principle of 
individuality- — an undoubted American demand^with 
some picture before one's mind of the type of society 
and the type of child in question. 
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The peculiar conditions of American society are so 
well known that they only need be spoken of in the 
briefest way. An ever-present and ever-pressing pro- 
blem is, How to buiid up into one nation the hetero- 
geneous elements which makeup the population ? How 
to create in the children of ignorant and often socially 
disaffected immigrants the feeling of nationality and the 
readiness to rise to the duties of citizenship? Condi- 
tions such as these must always exert a shaping influence 
upon a nation's educational philosophy; and it is pro- 
bably in no small measure due to the pressure of this 
greatest of American problems that so much stress is 
laid upon the development of the social consciousness. 
With this brief reference one must pass to the second 
factor in deciding upon the moral aim and method of 
the school, namely, the child. Here the ' American,' as 
distinguished from the foreign^born, child must neces- 
sarily be taken as our standard oe norm. 

The American child is an interesting combination. 
Two of the hackneyed terms expressive of the psycholo- 
gist's view of him are ' imitativeness ' and ' suggestibility.' 
One meets with them constantly. And this little piece of 
psychology, picked up in the college lecture-room and 
in sundry conversation Sj has important bearings upon 
the problem of American individuality and its develop- 
ment There are some undoubted instances both in the 
kindergarten and in the primary grades of over-stimu- 
lated imitativeness and suggestibility ; of a too highly 
developed self-consciousness in which these are, if not 
the only, the dominating factors. One of two resulting 
evils is possible, and in certain cases traceable. There 
may be over-stimulated self-consciousness, yielding ex- 
citement and arresting rather than furthering the child's 
true growth— this is noticeable in some kindergartens; 
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or there may be an unpleasing precociousness of expres- 
sion without natural feeling or real thought behind it — 
this is noticeable in the reading lessons of some schools, 
and was, none the less severely because humorously, 
criticised by Dr. Rice in his book on the ' Public School 
System of the United States.' ' 

Yet there is in the average American child a 
peculiar elasticity which unites itself with and is the 
active phase of his equally marked impressibility. There 
is a good deal of the knack of being there without being 
in the way in the American boy or girl. More than 
once in a public park the writer had experience of this ; 
timeii when it seemed that a child was running or 
dodging heedlcssly^ and that a collision was inevitable, 
a sudden turn on the child's part made mock of 
one's defensive attitude, The English child has more 
inertia — is more slowly stirred and less easily diverted; 
the American child has more elasticity, and is more 
highly strung. An account given by Professor Seeley, 
of the State Norma! School, Trenton, New Jersey, = of 
the remarks of Dr. Bertram, of Berlin, when visiting 
America in 1893, confirms this impression. Dr. Bertram 
having spoken of the superior discipline characterising 
American education, Professor Secicy asked him what:) 
he meant by discipline. 



' In this iragLcai mannar the siury was read through by ihe various 
members of the class. When the words, ' She stopped to- listen,' had been 
rea.d, the pupil placed herself in a listening aldlude, by thiowing her head 
uutward and forwardj in which attitude she remained for fullvsii or seven 
seconds, t.nie of the pupils read the words, ' Kaiic stood wondering,' and 
proceeded to the next sentence bufort: fully ucting her part. Qut the 
tea-cher checked her wilh Ihe words, ' Vou didn't stand wondering. Stand 
wondering, Annie I' p. 181. 

* iWiif Yer& Teackcrf Monegrapkii Cla^s ManngtmtiH Number, 
March 1900. 
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His reply, which I shall give in my own words, opened 
my eyes to a larger view of the subject of discipline than I had 
heretofore had, and led me to feel that we are working on 
right lines in this matter. He spoke of the perfect self- 
corrmiand of the pupiU thst he had ivitnessed in schools that 
he had visited, notably, 1 remember, of the students in the 
New York Normal College. He thought that our children are 
being taught self-control in the school, and this power shows 
itself in a remarkable degree in life. He was at the Exposition 
on 'Chicago Day,' when 750,000 people passed through the 
gates. He witnessed the great crowds carried by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, by the cable cars, by the etcvated trains, 
• And yet,' said he, ' there was not a single jam that I noticed 
during the whole day.' ' Why^' he further added, 'with us, if 
four or five people wanted to get upon a street car there would 
be a jam.' Doubtless there are other factors that have con- 
tributed to this result which Dr. Bertram did not take into 
account. Our theory of government . . . has a great deal 
to do in developing self-controL The recognition of social 
equality would be another factor. . . . Perhaps most of all is 
the absence of paternalism in our order of things in America. 
Here every man is expected to take care of hiraself or take the 
consequences. 

According to this view it is largely a matter of 
soci&l and national environment rather than of disci- 
pline in the narrower sense. Biit so hr as the school 
does contribute to it, we are left with one or two broad 
questions which are of cardinal importance. 

Many stateniients niight be quoted from the pens of 
American educators to show that the social or ' repre- 
sentative ' view of individuality is the one that is more 
and more generally accepted. In a discussion at the 
meeting of superintendents, Chicago, February 27, 1900. 
Dr. Harris, speaking on the present status of education, 
said, ' Individuality grows through the appropriation or 
assimilation of other individuality ' ; and Miss Blow, in 
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a pamphlet entitled, 'What is Froebel's Generative 
Thought ? ' speaks of education as implying the power 
to enter into communion with other minds. In a reprint 
in pamphlet form of articles from ' The School Journal ' 
(New York), under the title, ' Educational Creeds of the 
Nineteenth Century,' there is a very clear statement of 
the attitude of the American school towards the ' two 
ideals,' the individualistic and the socialistic, by Professor 
John Dewey, of Chicago.' Taken in conjunction with 
Professor Dewey's book, ' The School and Society,' we 
have a statement of school aims which makes one believe 
that, when it has passed through its more purely experi- 
mental stage, the Chicago University Elementary School 
will work out conclusions of great value to education 
everywhere. 

I believe that education is a regulation of the process of 
coming to share in the social consciousness ; and that the 
adjustment of individual activity on the basis of this social 
consciousness is the only sure method of social reconstruction. 
I believe that this conception has due regard for both the 
individualistic and socialistic ideals. It is duly individual 
because it recognises the formation of a certain character as 
the only basis of right living. It is socialistic because it recog- 
nises that this right character is not to be formed by merely 
individual precept, example, or exhortation, but rather by the 
influence of a certain form of institutional or community life 
upon the individual, and that the social organism through the 
school, as its organ, may determine ethical results. I believe 
that in the ideal school we have the reconciliation of the indi- 
vidualistic and the institutional ideals. 

' As the century closes,' said Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, in a recent address before the Department of 

' A very able contribution to the same study, firom an English point 
of view, is from Mr. T. G. Roopei, H.M. I., of Southampton. — Educ9' 
tional Creeds, &c,, pp. 1 13-125. 
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Superintendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, ' the soundest educational philosophy the world 
over teaches that the individual alone is nothing, but 
that the individual as a member of society and of a race 
is everything.' 

A word needs to be said as to the view taken of the 
society into which the child is born by those constituting 
that society and representing it to the child. The old 
view of the universe as a whole^ and of man as part of 
it, was that of a complex mechanism. The nearest simile 
to explain the world, society, and ultimately the indi- 
vidual man himself (for man is a microcosm, and the 
view he takes of the world and of society is his view of 
himself writ large), was that of the watch composed of 
parts ingeniously contrived to subserve their purpose. 
God was the great designer ; man and society were 
parts of the machine. The social and political philo- 
sophy, of Hobbes and Locke is founded upon this view 
of society ; it is something put together by agreement or 
contract, dera,anding obedience in virtue of that contract 
Rousseau's ' Contrat Social ' and the smashing of the 
social machinery which was thought to be proceeding 
at the time of the French Revolution were further utter- 
ances each in its way of the same view of society. 

The newer conception of human society is not that 
of a mechanism, but an organism. Biology furnishes our 
analogies, not machinery. Society is a result of growth, 
a growth which affects and permeates all its parts. 
Hence the life of the individual in society is ode of 
reciprocal relationship, the relation of vital part to a 
living whole. The individual is no less sacred to himself 
and to society, but rather more so when their mutual 
relation is so defined. We do not merely start from 
the individual as our centre and study an environi' " 
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society which we speak of as his social conditions or 
circumstances, but also from a view of the society which 
includes him as one of its living members. The inrfi- 
vidua! is exalted by this view. It is not that society's 
first duty is to preserve and perfect him, though that is 
admittedly the function of every well-knit organism 
towards its several parts ; but more fundamentally, and 
this is the purport of a right moral training, it is for the 
individual, as a conscious and largely self-dfrective 
unit in the great social whole, to understand and 
actively respond to his relations to this larger whole. 
There are t^vo chief processes which tend to the progress 
of the LeviathaHj humanity, and the healing of its ills. 
One consists in what society does, sectionally or collec- 
tively, for the toning up of its parts ; this is the func- 
tion of taw, government, and philanthropy. The other 
is education in its variety of forms, which aims to fit 
the individual parts for their service in the corporate 
whole. The play of consciousness and of separate 
wills spoils to some extent the analogy of an organism 
as furnishing any complete idea of man's relation to 
society ; hence a further step is taken by American 
educational writers to expre.5s this relation, and one in 
virtue of which the school life is made to participate in 
no small degree in the spirit of the institutional life 
which surrounds it. 

Between society as a whole and the individual there 
are mediating instruments in the form of institutions 
representing typical activities. It is through these 
that the child is led to realise his relations to the whole. 
Such are the family, civil or industrial society, the State, 
the Church, and, in all well-organised communities, the 
school, which in a sense reflects^ or should reflect, the 
life and spirit of them all. In society as an organism 
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the individual member lives and has his being ; institu- 
tions are the expression, but, at the same time, the 
increase of this life. In short, the prevailing influence 
is that of Froebel, not that of Rousseau. 

In very brief, what are the ways in which this ideal 
is finding expression in American schools? In the first 
place, the thought is taking possession of the American 
class-room and lecture-hall that the pursuit of learning 
and the whole spirit of the life of the school is co- 
operative, certainly not competitive. With regard to 
the intellectual life of the class, this is the view put 
forward in the article by Dr. Harris on the class recita- 
tion quoted in the fourth chapter. That there is also 
an ethical side to this spirit of co- operation is evident 

The best recitation is that which puts the pupil in the 
unselfish attitude of helping his classmates to understand, 
appreciate, and enjoy the lesson. 

Much that is unsubstantial and valueless has been written 
upon, the subject of moral instruction in the schoolj as though 
morals could be taught like spelling orgeograplty, and were not 
rather to be lived and practised. The ]ieweraiid,as i believe, 
better cenception is that the individual, however circumspect 
he may be when considered apart from his fellows, only proves 
his real moral worth when hi; shows his ability to combine 
with others and to do well his part in any community, whether 
it be the home, the school, or the social order of which he is 
a part. This is the spirit of the kindergarten, and is equally 
desirable in every grade. No teacher is likely to be rated as 
strong in the future who is not able to see the bearing of this 
principle and to shape his course accordingly. 

These words are quoted from the report of the 
superintendent of Brookline,' Massachusetts, for i8gS, 

' Mr. S. T, .DutLon, a.\iAiQt a( Social Educatioji, and now Professor of 
School Management ani3 Administration, at Teachers College, New 
York. 
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and have reference to efforts made during the year to 
foster the social life of the schools. A similar idea is 
embodied in the various forms of pupil government. 
Order, cleanliness, and good feeling are felt by the 
pupils to be in their collective keeping, and they arc 
organised in ways which enable them to co-operate to 
secure these ends.' Another way in which a social 
rather than a more narrowly individual life is encouraged 
is by different kinds of group work, in which the children 
work in groups or sets of from two to six, or even more 
if the nature of the work permits of it A further method 
is one which might be described as co-operative study, 
differing from the co-operative recitation in its greater 
voluntariness. The children of a grade will contribute 
each their specimen to a class museum, or will record on 
the blackboard, with date attached, their observations of 
signs of spring. One other way that might be mentioned 
is the co-operation of the members of a grade in giving 
on certain days of the year (especially on Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day) for the relief of the poor, 
many of the gifts finding their way to the homes of the 
poorer scholars, Sometimes this desire to make a gift 
takes the pleasing form of each member of a grade 
contributing a sample of his or her best work in com- 
position to a manuscript volume, which, after being 
bound and illuminated by themselves, is presented to 
the teacher of the class or principal of the school. One 

inscription ran, 'To Miss • , this book is affectionately 

dedicated by the pupils of the F room (6"'), School,' 

Many of the intervals of relaxation in the lower grades 
are devoted to forms of social play specially designed to 
give the children an interest in each other, such as know- 

' See reffifences to the ' school-city,' and othei fonns of scliool otgani- 
salion aud group work in Jieport oh Moral Edktatien in AmtritaM Scksah. 
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ing each other's voices, guessing each other's puzzles, 
listening to each other's stories, read perhaps the night 
before and told, often exceedingly well, to the whole 
grade. The purpose is to bring all into the circle 
so that there shall be ' no danger of any child feeling 
lost,' and so to avoid the ' boarding-school ' experience, 
pithily described by the supervisor of primary grades at 
Washington, of its ' taking the child six months to find 
himselfj and to be sure that it is not all a dream, a 
rotating machinery in which he moves passively, but 
is not alive to what he is, or where he is, and still 
less towAjf anything is.' To all these maybe added the 
more or less obvious fact, but one which will depend for 
its influence greatly upon the teacher's own appreciation 
and conscious use of it, that the school by its very 
nature deals with children from the side of the things in 
which they are alike, rather than the things in which they 
differ. If this thought lives in the teacher's mind side by 
side with the consciousness of manifold individualities, the 
teacherherself becomes a unifying centre,a reservoir of the 
social consciousness of her class, and by her very presence 
with them she will have an influence in enabling all to 
'partake of the common life.' 

But though all this is to be commended, and whilst 
it is good that the social consciousness should be played 
off" against our unsocial instincts, it is weH to bear in 
mind that a too pronounced social consciousness may 
tend to defeat the very educational aims which we have 
been considering. This is fully realised by many Ameri- 
can writers On education, and has been expressed by 
Dr. James Ward In his well-known article on ' Education 
Values,' when he is presenting the views of the English 
educational theorists ; * The individual must be fitted for, 
without being sacrificed to the society of which he is not 
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merely a member, but a unit.' Undoubtedly one part 
of education is to train the social self, but its aim is also 
to strengthen personal insight and will. With the rapid 
spread of organisation both in politics and commerce 
this becomes an important part of the educator's task. 
Committees, it has been said, have no conscience ; in a 
time of the prevalence of the political caucus and coterie, 
of city ' bossism,' and certain forms of trade combina- 
tion and commercial influence, the educator needs to 
balance his endeavour to arouse the willingness to work, 
learn, and play in groups with an equal endeavour to 
keep the pupil's personality free. ' The worst egotism,' 
says Bishop Spalding, ' is not individual, but corporate.' 
Such corporate egotism it is evidently the duty of the 
individual to resist, and education should lay the founda- 
tions for such resistance. Advancing education, espe- 
cially that of the university, corrects in a great degree 
the half-measures and the defects of earlier training by- 
widening the intellectual horizon. But the schools are 
the people's university. Hence the need of saying that 
membership of society and of the race is in itself scarcely 
more complete as a definition of individuality, for 
the guidance of school organisers and administrators, 
than is the other partial view of individuality to which 
it is opposed. Individuality is largely a question of 
original ' make up.' And the development of indivi- 
duality must remain quite as much a matter of growth 
along the lines of this original endowment as a process 
of the absorption of other individualities. In R. L. 
Nettleship's words, 'the important thing seems to be 
that one should try to be the growing centre of a growing 
circumference.' 
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CHAPTER IX 

INDIVIDUALITY IN THE KINDERGARTEN ' 

' Tht Lools of the teacheir arc the eye-langiiagiis. ' 

SiClHT precedes speech ; experience utterance. A casual 
examination of the gifts and materials for use in occu- 
pations presents this as one of the first and simplest 
messages of the kindergarten. These ' tools of the 
teacher' are akin to the eye- languages. And the eye is 
the organ of individuality. For, whereas we can hear for 
another and pass on the exact words, we cannot see for 
another and pass on the picture. ' The teacher,' says 
Thring, ^will work for the picture.^ 

More generallyj the aim of the kindergarten may be 
said to be knowledge of things rather than knowledge 
about things. Whence, wherever the kindergarten in- 
fluence has crept upwards into the elementary school, 
we find real applications of the principle ' concrete before 
abstract,' and knowledge which is based upon experience 
precedes knowledge derived from books. This, says 

' Kind.eigiirten& are aulhorhed by general law in fourleen Stales, Li 
1897-98 there w-erc public kindergartens i.n 189 om of the 626 cities uf 
8,QOD population and over. The number of separate kindei^nens sup- 
ported in these eilles by public funds was 1,365 ; Ihmugh the Washington 
bureau informalion was obtained cgnceining 2,9gS pri\-ate kindergartens, 
aiid Dr. Harris estimales th.it Ihtre were at least 500 more in exisiencc, 
and Lhinlts that ' the actual number of pupils enrolled in kindei^artens in 
the United State!< in iS^^-qS tnu'ii have CKcecded 200,000.'— jVowirfrii/A 
an Ekmt'Hiiry Eilmatio'i. 
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Madame Kraus-Boelte, a pupil and friend of Froebel's 
widow, who IS described as being to-day the leading 
representative in America of the Froebel tradition,' is a 
kind of teaching that never failstoprtxluceln the learner 
an eagerness to know and to do. ' The expression 
intuitive teaching \s the equivalent of what the Germans 
call AnscJiauungsunterrickt, which is somewhat trans- 
lated, teaching by inspection or sight. These expressions 
are, however, improper, for the intuition of things is 
acquired by the other senses as well as by sight Many 
had based their systems of education on the principle 
of observation by the senses. But Froebel introduced 
into his method " the spirit of action." In his system 
the child observes and gives his own account of his 
observations, and, moreover, he imitates, works, combines, 
creates. The school is no longer a place where a master 
teaches £x cathedra pupils who are expected to believe 
and repeat his phrases. It is a medium in which the 
child blossoms out freely according to the laws of his 
nature. . . . He learns to become acquainted with things, 
to draw them, to represent them, to construct them, and 
he is incessantly occupied in finding new combinations 
and applications of them.' These words may be ac- 
cepted as a statement of the foundation principle of the 
kindergarten as it exists in America to-day. ' Know- 
ledge IS food, but creation is life.' As is well known, 
the infant school or kindergarten training in America 
consists of the gifts, occupations, games (with and 
without music), nature study (as far as possible in the 
open air, e.g. in gardening or wild flower gathering), and 
morning talks ; without, that is, any formal reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. 

' Msttop-sph on iJu Kiiid£rgari^n, written by Miss Blow for thie 
American tvduca,tJDne.! Exhibit v. Paris. The kicid-ergiarien is referred 
ig iji this, chaptei Qtily Uom the pomL of view of ih? present lepoiL. 
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Nowhere has Froebel found more sympathetic inter- 
preters than in America— a fact which is but the fulfil- 
ment of his own anticipation that America would be the 
country in which his ideas would find the fullest realisa- 
tion. One after another of the great nam,es amongst 
Americarii educationists stands for championship of the 
kindergarten as a schoot, and of the Froebelian prin- 
ciples as a large contribution to, if not a starting-point 
in, educational philosophy. Dr. W, T. Harris established 
in St. Louis the first kindergartens in America which 
became permanently recognised as part of a public 
school system ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia Universityf is an open advocate and friend of the 
kindergarten ; many well-known superintendents are 
doing much to extend the principles of the kindergarten 
throughout the primary grades of the elementary school; 
in Washington (D.C.), Dayton (Ohio), and Minneapolis 
(iilinnesota), this was particularly traceable. Primary 
grade supervisors are more and more alive to the value 
of a kindergarten spirit, and, where possible, a kinder- 
garten training, in the teachers of their grades — one 
might instance St Paul, Minnesota^ in this respect ; and 
the Canadian educator who is by far the best known 
throughout the United States is Inspector J. L. Hughes, 
of Tofonto, whose book on ' Froebel's Educational Laws 
for all Teachers ' is probably the best and crispest state- 
ment of Froebelian educational philosophy that has been 
pubHshed in English. Miss Blow's books in the same 
series (The International Education Series) are widely 
known amongst kindergartners in this country ; and 
Miss Harrison's books are deservedly popular and have 
been many times reprinted.' 

' Two are especially valuable : A Study of Child Nature and Two 
Children of tkc i'ocifiitts, as bringing ihe kiildeTgarte-n principles out of the 
region of theory and duwn to Llii; everyday level of the Iickdc. 
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' The law nf self-activity,' as Mr. Hughes asserts, ' is 
now recognised as fundamental by all educational 
leaders.' The answer to the question, What is under- 
stood by the law of self-activity? will also be an answer 
to the question, How does the kindergarten educator 
conceive of individuality and seek to develope it? 
Another sentence from Mr. Hughes's book points out 
the direction in which this answer is to be sought : ' No 
subject is truly educative till it enlarges or enriches the 
selfhood/ In this connection a word has been taken 
over from Froebel^ which he seems to have coined for 
his uwn purposes, namely, Gliedganzes (or member- 
whole). This word means something more to the 
American exponent of the aims of the kindergarten 
than individuality through membership of the social 
whole ; it implies what according to the best interpre- 
ters follows from thi$, namely, individ-uality through 
participation in the life of the whole. It is membership 
in the sense of the enlargement rather than of the 
subordination of the individual ; and harmonises with 
the doctrine of individuality described in the preceding 
chapter. Whilst, therefore, ' the kindergarten is the free 
republic of childhood, ' observation of American kinder- 
gartens, both public and private, everywhere reminds 
the visitor that it is not so much the individualistic as 
the community aspect of the republic which is intended 
to prevail. But it is just here that the one and only 
important division of opinion amongst American inter- 
preters of the kindergarten makes its appearance. The 
two schools^ if they may be so called, differ in the 
balance they hold between the claims of the individual 
as a human unit with tastes, aptitudes, and propensities, 
and society with its various forms of institutional life in 
the midst of which he lives. These two interpretations 
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appeared to the writer to be roughly distinguishable by a 
difference of emphasis on the two parts of the word Glied- 
ganzes, of which both would make use. Which we 
shall judge to be right will depend largely upon our 
individual observation and interpretation of child-nature. 
To the one school individuality means the following out 
by the child of his peculiar bent, or of the traditional 
games and domestic occupations, so as to enable htm to 
reahse himself as a unit amongst the other units form- 
ing his social environment. Here the emphasis is laid 
upon Glied. To this phase of the problem of individu- 
ality. Dr. Harris's words correspond, when he says of 
the child' : ' In the gifts and occupations he becomes 
conscious of his will as a power over matter to convert 
it to use and make it the symbol of his ideals.' Dr. 
Harris, however, continues: ' But in such work he does 
not fully realise his spiritual sense because he does not 
find anything in tt to make him realise the difference 
between his particular self and his general self. In the 
plays and games he becomes conscious of his social self, 
and there dawns the higher ideal of a self that is realised 
in institutions, over against the special self of the par- 
ticular Individual,' Here the emphasis is undoubtedly 
upon the second part of Froebel's word, namely, -gauzes. 
The adherents of these two points of view in America 
divide the field of kindergarten thought and practice, 
not without some advantage and strength to the cause 
as a whole. No one was more genial in givingwelcome 
to new phases of kindergarten endeavour than the lady 
already spoken of as the most direct representative of 
the Froebelian tradition, Madame Kraus-Boelte. In one 



' 'The Kindei^rten Methods ConLiasled with ihe Methods; of the 
American Primary School.' Paper read before the National Educational 
Association ^Kindct^a^tcT: Deparlwienl), July 18S9. 
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respect, particularly, there seems to be a widening of the 
kindergarten horizon and an increase of its usefulness 
arising from a freer interpretation and use of Froebel's 
suggestions. Some children do not climb easily towards 
the ideal. They are little, awkward, domestic products 
to whom symbolical games and type forms of human 
experience are in great danger of becoming visionaiy. 
Such can only ascend to the ideal from a broad plat- 
form of the real, and even then only by very easy and 
concrete stages. Water does not rise above its own 
level except by pumping ; and good hydraulics, as 
Canon Evan Daniel has shown in another connection, 
does not necessarily suggest by analogy good pedagogy. 
In other words, we can often raise the education only 
by raising the child. In order to even partially realise 
the ideal, we may be driven to deal plentifully with the 
real ; and in proportion to the distance of the real condi- 
tion, especiaUy in a moral and social sense, of the child 
from the ideal, must be the gradualness with, which our 
idealising progresses. Jn many children, if we adopt Pro- 
fessor James's description of the constituents of tlie self, 
the material self prepunderates so greatly over the social 
and the spiritual self, that we mujit make it our starting- 
point. Yet in singling out for special consideration the 
moral aim and issue of the two theories, it is almost im- 
possible not to feel that the view expressed by Dr. Harris 
is the correct one, in a larger rather than In a contra- 
dictory sense, when compared with that put forward by 
the leaders of the 'free ptay ' school. Visitors to the 
American Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exhibidon,or 
to the same on the occasion of its sojourn in Manchester, 
who noticed the illustrations there given of the interiors 
of kindergarten class-rooms at the school of observation 
and practice connected with the Philadelphia Normal 
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School, will have lost a, large part of any feeling they 
may have had that such of the Froebelian games as are 
in common use are unnatural in kind and artificial in 
their appeal. Certainly, they are games Tvi'i/i a purpose, 
but not less, in some instances decidedly more, appre- 
ciated on that account. May not the game with a pur- 
pose — especially in school which itself is supposed to 
indicate purpose— supply something like the same place 
in the child economy that the ' novel with a purpose' 
does in that of the adult? Do rot such games also go 
further than the novel with a purpose generally goes, 
and induce there and then a series of actions which to 
some extent at least harmonise with the purpose, and 
hence help to strengthen a right will within the child P 
If the games of the kindergarten are not to be different 
in conception and aira from the games of the kitchen or 
the pavement, why fit up a school ? A similar remark 
would apply to the occupations so far as there Is any 
noticeable difference between the two types of kinder-^B 
garten in this respect. The diverging interpretations 
have been more fully referred to elsewhere ; here they 
are only introduced because of the different sug;gcstions 
they offer as to the directions which the development of 
individuality and the furtherance of the moral aim in 
the initial stages of education may take^each valuable, 
having much in common, and the only question being^« 
Which is fundamentally the more valuable? ^B 

There is another phase of kindergarten criticism 
which is also intimately bound up with the consideration 
of the kind of child to which it is suited, and the kind 
of individuality which it builds up. It is claimed that 
for the child of passive, reflective, 'sensory ' tempera-j 
ment the kindergarten is excellent, as it gives him' 
' facility in movement and expression, and also some 
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degree of personal and social confidence ' ; but that for 
the same reasons it overstimulates the child of active, 
* motor ' temperament Here the English Code, which 
asserts the suitability of kindergarten methods to all 
children, presents what seems to be the true view ; 

The principles which underlie the system of kindergarten 
occupations do not cease to be applicable when a scholar 
quits the infant school or department. Such exercises serve 
as a valuable link, connecting the work of the infant school 
with some of those forms of technical or manual training which 
are now, with veiy great advantage, adopted in the upper 
classes of many good schools. A right and harmonious rela- 
tion (which, says the Code of 1898, it is one of the principal 
objects of the kindergarten to establish) ' between those 
lessons which are addressed to the memorj" and the under- 
standing of a child and those manual and other exercises which 
call forth his active and observant powers is an object whtch 
ought to be kept steadily in view throughout all the stages of 
a scholar's career in a public elementary school. 

Certainly the American kindergarten provides material 
for the memory and imderstanding, as well as occupation 
for limbs and fingers. In some instances too much 
memory work (not bookish, but still technical) is allowed, 
as when children between five and six years of age are 
heard to speak of ' oblate ' and ' prolate ' spheroids, On 
the other hand, one or two cases were observed in which 
the whirl of motor excitement was too prolonged or too 
intense. Yet no one need desire to see more intelligent, 
restrained, and physically capable children of infant school 
age than are to be found in the Toronto, or BostoHj 
or Washington public kindergartens. Inspector Hughes, 

' This clause U omitted from the instructions of 1899 and 1900, 
possibly I0 avoid confusion between wtial English teachers would under- 
stand by lessons addressed lo the memory and the understanding, and the 
kinder^rten pure and simple. \fiistrth-(ioiti fa fHsptctoi-s, Paragmpk 11.) 
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of Toronto, withholds his own children from formal school 
lessons till they are eight or nine years of age — after 
leaving the kindergarten their training is continued by 
their mother, one of the most expert kindergartners 
in the whole of North America — and then when they 
enter the elementary school they are placed at once in 
the third grade. Memory and understanding are so far 
trained without any formal work in the three R's that 
they pick up these matters quickly, and maintain a 
strong lead in all-round capacity and information. These 
children have a unique opportunity of home-training, 
but the instance shows Mr. Hughes's absolute faith in the 
complete training which the kindergarten methods give, 
and the results only confirm this faith. This was the 
universal testimony of American kindergartners, both 
white and coloured. Quoting to one of the latter 
Professor Baldwin's view ^ that 'there should really be 
two kindergarten methods ' to meet the needs of chil- 
dren of motor and sensory temperament, she replied : 
' If the children are placed !n the hands of an unskilful, 
undeveloped teacher, then we need not two kinder- 
gartens, but no kindergarten ; but if you have the right 
kind of kindergarten and kindergartner, she will stimu- 
late your little sponge and repress your little bombshell.' 
•The kindergarten,' to quote another American opinion, 
* promotes all lines of growth ; the primary school 
continues them,' Hence Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
answering an opinion sometimes expressed that the 
kindergarten is an admirable thing for the children of 
the poor, but is not needed for the children of the well- 
to-do, says, ' Looking forward as I do to the next great 
educational problem of this country, which will be not 
the education of the poor, but the education of 
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I am forced to wonder how the children of the rich can 
afford to be without the advantages of the kindergarten.' 

Nole.-~As a general note bearing upon the influence 
of the kindergarten on individual progress, one may 
quote from the report of the superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools : 

The kindei^arten, while it nominally adds a year to the 
course, should, and does, give so much additional power to 
the child that his subsequent pioigress in formal school work 
is made more rapid and efficient thereby. In fact, where the 
methods of primary instruction are most rational and pro- 
gressive and least mechanical, the advantages of the kinder- 
garten work as a promoter of the educational progress of the 
individual child are most marked and apparent. It is only 
where the freedom of kindergarten education is followed by 
the dead mechanism of text-book instruction in its old form 
that the child would seem to derive little advantage from his 
previous training. 

The present investigation, as far as it goes, bears out the 
idea that kindergarten education equips the child well for 
more rapid progress in the grades. There are a number of 
schools in our city to which no kindergarten is attached, and 
for this reason a comparison is possible. In the schools 
without kindergartens children are admitted at the age of six 
into the primary grades> in the other schools at seven. In the 
first-mentioned schools the children begin school work one 
year earlier than in the latter, and they might therefore be 
supposed to keep one year in advance of the others that begin 
the study of reading and writing one year later. 

The following table shows the average ages of schools 
havmg kindergartens and of those without them, computed 
separately. It will be seen that by the time the children reach 
the fifth grade, there is no longer atiy material difference in the 
ages of the children of the two classes of schools (iz years 
8 months and J 2 years 9 months respectively), while in the 
higher grades the average age of the children that presumably 
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had a kindei^arten education is somewhat lower than that of 
the classes in schools that offer no kindergarten training. 
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The philosophy of these figures, combined with the 
rapid progress which is made by first-grade children 
new to all formal work in reading and figuring, seems 
to be that there is in the early stages of education a 
decided gain in giving the mind time to grow. The 
quick advance of the first-grade children does not seem 
to be fully accounted for in any other way. Their 
minds are bigger than the tasks they are set to ; hence 
assimilation is rapid and easy. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RELATION BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

' Some sow, and others reap. But good work knows no distincdoa 
between them.' 

One of the greatest benefits arising from the welcome 
which America has given to the kindei^arten has been 
the hold which, first, the kindergarten teachers, and, 
later, the teachers of the grades have been able to 
obtain upon the parents, and the influence which in this 
way has spread from the school to the home. The 
mothers' meetings and mothers' assemblies which are to 
be found both in America and in Canada are said to 
owe their origin entirely to the kindei^arten, which is, in 
its original conception, very lar|fely a mothers' move- 
ment Admittedly, one of the chief desiderata in the 
training of youth is the sympathetic co-operation of all 
who take part in it. And so far as enlisting the sympathy 
of the home with the school is concerned, America 
doubtless gains to some extent by having so large a 
proportion as g^ per cent of its city teachers women. 
The woman can enter the home and gain the ear of the 
parents in a way that a man cannot. Moreover, the 
mother feels freer to seek out the teacher and talk about 
her child if the teacher is a woman. It is a secondary 
result of the welcome given to Froebel's teaching, coin- 
ciding as it did in point of time with the great industrial 
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developments which have made so manyopenings for edu- 
cated men, that women have so largely taken up the work 
of education in America. There are other causes, but this 
IS a cause, and one of the chief Hence the schoolroom is 
singularly open to the parent, and the home to the teacher. 
The gain in educational efficiency to which this good 
understanding gives rise is in calculable. The difference 
between the educational atmosphere in England and 
America is not to be looked for only, or to be explained 
by looking only, within the schoolrooms ; it is an affair 
in which the home and the attitude of the ordinary 
citizen count for almost as much. The writer took 
every opportunity of talking to feUow- passengers on 
the railway and in the cars, and ' the schools ' were 
always an acceptable topic of conversation. Education 
evidently is not merely a schoolmasters' and teachers' 
interest ; it is a national interest, and every visible 
bond between the outside public and the inner life and 
workings of the school gives new reality and force to 
this fact. Mothers' meetings are now in some places 
rapidly changing to parents' meetings, as fathers are 
showing a practical interest in the course of their 
children's education. (Most readers, probably, would 
be able to recall from their teaching experience some 
of the manliest men who would have been desirous to 
be members of any parents' conference in connection 
with the schools in which their sons were being educated.) 
The first instance encountered of such a parents' con-^f 
ference was in connection with a remarkably good 
school, the influence of which is felt in all directions, 
the Ethical Culture School (Workingman's School), 
New York. Here monthly consultations are held be- 
tween the parents and the teachers of each grade, for 
the purpose of comparing notes. First, the parents 
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assemble, and Ihe teacher talks with them as to her 
geniCral method, and the end she has in view in all her 
work ; then she meets the parents separately and dis- 
cusses any matters that may seem necessary concerning 
the children individually. As the child passes from 
grade to grade an attentive parent has the opportunity 
of discussing his characteristics and personal aptitudes 
with a series of specialists who are living with and 
watching the child from day to day. In this way, as 
Dr. Felix Adler, the director of these schools, attests, 
by the time the child is fourteen or fifteen the school 
is able to furnish valuable advice as to the line ol 
work the child is fitted to follow, not to speak of the 
enormous gain from the intelligent co-operation of home 
and school throughout the course. Independently of 
these meetings with the teachers, the Ethical Society 
has parents' societies for child study (mainly attended 
by mothers) ; the works of Froebel, Pestalozzij and 
Comenius are read, and special problems discussed. 

In the Annual School Report of Fall River for 1900^ 
the superintendent writes of the good effects of this 
movement upon the public schools : 

I believe that the schools are making a distinct advance in 
securing the co-operation of parents and so in establishing the 
essential unity between home life and school life, 

. , , The wise teacher manages, if possible, to have an 
acquaintance with the parents of many of the children who 
attend her room. Nothing that the teacher can do will he!p 
her more than this. Teachers' efforts plus the parents' help 
are needed in every school, are needed for every child. 

On the side of school -oi^anisation the contact is 
maintained by means of reports with teachers' comments 
on the children's progress sent to the parents, and by 
meetings with the mothers. 
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Mothers' meetings, which bring the teachers and the mothers 
into informal and agreeable acquaintance, do more to help 
teachers in securing the right attitude of the children in 
schao] thafi all the rules that can be laid down and than all 
the punishments and deprivations that can be devised. The 
school that Is wisely managed takes this large hold upon the 
children. ^ 

The superintendent goes on to describe the way fn 
which this influences the child in his attitude to the 
school. His words illustrate the possibility of merging 
the need for ' discipline ' in the pupil's direct interest in 
his work, though the language in which this is stated , 
portrays a type of school life and procedure which is fa 
removed from most English methods : 



ted 
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When he reaches school [the grammar grades are here 
spoken of more especially] he goes at once to the department 
to which he belongs, where, in conferring with teachers or class- 
mates or in consulting the books and materials that are pro- 
vided, he begins the wOrk of the day which he enjoys as a 
privilege and which be by no means feels inclined to shirk as a 
task. 

These, however, are only isolated cases, and the 
movement has to be spoken of as a general one. Pro- 
fessor Dutton, who was till the summer of 1900 supen^J 
intendent of schools at Brookline, Mass,, has done much 
to initiate and spread the movement in connection with 
the public schools. He organised amongst the citizens of 
Brookline an Education Society with various committees, 
dealing with such departments as art, music, public 
libraries, the kindergarten. His example, and his lec- 
tures at Harvard, since published underthe title ' Social 
Education,' have called into being various similar socie- 
ties ill other cities. During the week that the writer 
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was compelled to leave Boston, in order to travel west- 
ward, the representatives ot no less than a hundred such 
societies were to meet in Boston. Mr. Carroll, superin- 
tendent of Worcester, said that one might almost speak 
of a Brookline movement, as it is already customary to 
speak of Colonel Parker's educational innovations as the 
Ouincy movement, the Brookline movement having as 
its raison ifc'Cre the closer interrelation of the school and 
the home. In a valuable summary of present day 
aspects of public education Mr. Carroll writes of this 
general movement as follows : 

The citizen and taxpayer in the larger cities is taking a 
personal interest in the great investment which he has made 
in the common &choal system. Outwardly, this movement 
appears in better school houses, well-heated, well-lighted and 
ventilated, models of scientific architecture ; in the public 
library and its correlation to the public school ; in skilled 
supervision, which is becoming, at least in Massachusetts, 
almost a matter of course ; in the establishment of more and 
the development of better normal schools ; in the growth of 
the kindergartens ; in the ever increasing number of pupils 
availing themselves of the advantages of secondary and higher 
education — and so on. Naturally women are leaders in this 
movement. They are acting as members of school committees. 
With their assistance, associations of parents (mothers) for 
child study, neighbourhood clubs, &c,, are exerting a vital 
influence on the school for the better, as, indeed, [he school 
does on them. It becomes an intellectual centre for the com- 
munity, and stimulates the study of domestic economy and 
science by mistress and maid ; of economics and industrial 
problems by employer and employee. Thus in turn it leads 
to the organisation of lecture courses ; the eniargenient of 
library privileges ; the holding of art exhibits ; the establish- 
ment of school playgrounds (parks) ; of vacation schools, and 
scores of other devices for the benefit of young and old 
within the radius and radiance of its influence. 
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Historically speaking, there are two fairly distin- 
guishable stages in the drawing together of home and 
school of late years in America. First, there were the 
meetings of mothers in connection with the kinder*«| 
gartens, especially the missiQH kindergartens in poor ' 
districts — such are to be found in New York, Chicago, 
Syracuse, and many other places. Next came the 
public school movement^ education societiesj public 
education associations, art leagues, neighbourhood clubs, 
and the like, which exist in New York, Brookline, Wor-«j 
cester, St. Paul, Dayton, and scores of other cities. The 
development of these relations has been a gradual one. 
For a considerable time it seemed like the irony of fate 
that the two great reformers, who have done the most 
to create the modem spirit in education, and who at the 
same time felt that in the home Eife and influence lay 
the real hope of children, should seem by their very 
success to have severed the school from the home. 
The ' new education ' was one with which parents were 
not conversant, and into the spirit of which they were ii 
scarcely able to enter. ■! 

Yet with the new education of which Festalozzi and 
Froebel are practically the founders, so far as the history 
of American education is concerned, has also come in, 
more gradually of course, the new educational spirit, 
and a growing understanding of the motive underlying^ 
their reforms. It is really in the wake of this peda- 
gogical reform that the social and domestic has definitely 
made its appearance, which, if anything, was more 
fundamental in the minds of the original reformers than 
the pedagogical. In a marvellous way parents are 
awaking to the idea that they have something more to 
do with education than paying the tax which defrays 
its cost. The fact that they do this, on the whot^^ 
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ungrudgingly, has kept their hearts open to the deeper 
meanings and possibilities of education itself. 

State superintendents report the formation of mothers' 
clubs, organised meetings of teachers and parents, an 
increasing interest on the part of parents in educational 
gatherings. In one such report ' one reads : 

A member of the Brqqklyn board of education has been 
instrumental in organising ten associations of parents and 
teachers in connection with a like number of the public schools 
of that city, and his ambition is to have a similar association 
allied with each of its public schools. The Chautauqua 
Ksembly proposes to establish a summer school for parents 
during the month of July in connection with the other educa- 
tiorial work at thai great centre. 

During the year 1S98 a National Catholic Institute 
for teachers was organised, which originated mothers' 
congresses and study clubs^ and which added to its 
other functions the giving of practical lessons in 
domestic economy. Superintendent Gilbert, of Newark, 
New Jersey, whose own leadership in educational 
matters is characterised by a great aqiount of enlighten- 
ment and insight, said recentlyj that, in his own experi- 
ence, more educational reforms are now coming from 
the homes, through the influence of organised mothers' 
meetings and similar movementSf than from the teachers 
themselves. Would not Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
ranks the care of offspring as the third of life's great 
activities for which education should, in some sense, be 
a training, rejoice to have heard the confident prophecy 
of an American teacher, speaking of the kindergarten : 
'The day will yet come when it will be incorporated 

" The Rspmt of t/te Siah SupertnUndenl of Public InsirttttwH, 
New Vork, 1S99. 
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into the education of all women,' Many young ladies 
are now taking a full kindergarten course of two or 
three years, as a form of culture and of domestic train- 
ing. One of these, niece of President McKinley, 
answered all suggestions that she should abandon the 
course which she had commenced at the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Training College, and enter into society life, 
by saying that she should have all her Hfe for social 
engagements, but that her years of preparation and 
training were necessarily few. 



I 



The Home Influence of the Kindergarien. 

The college just named has the honour of having 
initiated what maybe called the kindergarten extension 
movement in America. ' Whoever has studied the 
writings of Froebel knows that the education of mothers 
was one of the most important features of his endeavour. 
Practically, however, the work in this direction amounted 
to very little, until a mothers' department was esta-Bl 
blished in that unique institution, the Chicago Kinder- 
garten College . . , unique because it has consciously 
attempted the transformation of the girls' college into aflj 
school for motherhood.'' Much time was spent at this 
college and in the study of its methods, Chicago being 
the place where it became imperative to face theW 
problem of the two interpretations of the kindergarten, 
already referred to. The story of the origin of the 
mothers' department is interesting, as it illustrates the^| 
process, almost of contagion, by which educational pro- 
gress comes about in America. The present director of 
the Chicago Kindergarten College, who has gained bei^fl 
experience as an organiser as president for twenty-" 

' Paiii Msnop-aph 6ti Kmelei:garUn EditfotinH (1900), by Miss^ 
Blow, p. 43,. 
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three years of the Women's Baptist Home Missions 
Society, was greatly impressed and helped by a lesson 
which she heard Miss Harrison, the principal, giving to 
a class of children. She felt it was just what she needed 
for her own child. Accordine^ly, she got together a 
first meeting of mothers in connection with the church ' 
she attended. Gradually mothers' classes were seen to 
be an almost essential adjunct to the kindergarten ; 
some four thousand mothers have attended such classes 
at this college alone ; and correspondence classes have 
been formed for those at a distance. The mothers' 
session is now inaugurated year by year by a Con- 
vocation of Mothers, at which some of the best edu- 
cators in the country give papers or addresses ; the 
convocation lasting for three days.' 

At the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, a mothers' course 
of two hours a week for two years js planned upon 
the following lines : 

LESSONS GIVEN DURING THE COURSE 
THEORY 

(Based on the Mutter und Kose-Lieder) 



The instinct of activity, and 

how to meet it. 
First experiences and what 

they mean to the child. 
Processes in growth. 
The child's relation to animals 

and the outside wodd. 
Kow the child may attain tnie 

freedom. 
The law of compensation. 



First steps in thinking. 
How to train the senses. 
Law and order. 
The home. 
The beginnings of language. 
\Vorking and doing. 
Family life. 

The beginning of number. 
The development of the musi- 
cal nature. 



' For syllabus of the motiers' classes, iind programrae of one cf (he.se 
annuel convoCH-tiuris, ste Appendix F. 
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The value of each, individual 
The mother's love. 
The father's part. 
The instinct of imitation and 
its value. 

PRACTICE 



God's relationship to the child. 
Study of Froebel's song, ' Re- 
trospection/ 



Practical Work m Gifts, Gamies, Occupations, 

AND Stories 



First Gift ; activity, colour, 
and form. 

Plays and Songs. 

Use of Sand and Clay. 

Simple Rhymes and Finger- 
plays. 

Use of Building Blocks. 

How to celebrate Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Washington's 
Birthday, and Easter. 



Second Gift ; simple games. 

Wooden beads ; form, num- 
ber, colour. 

Typical stories for young 
children. 

Paper cutting and tearing. 



There is also an evening class arranged for nurses, 
teachers, and others who are employed during the day 
and who wish to become familiar with kindergarten 
methods and the use of kindergarten materials. At this 
class the subjects taken up are the songs, games, gifts, 
stories, and occupations of the kindergarten. The 
method followed is that which has been found most 
helpful to those who cannot go deeply into kinder- 
garten study. The course begins in the fall and con- 
tinues through two terms, two evenings each week. 

Each of the Toronto kindergartens has its asso^ 
ciated mothers' or parents' meeting. ' Probably,' said 
Inspector Hughes, 'we shall never have mothers' meet- 
: ings again, but parents' meetings.' The best parents' 
L meetings are said to be on the lines of child study, 
I especially with regard to the influences which tend to 
[ create right social habits. 
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Tfu Home Interest and the Public Elementary Schools. 

The more general movement is upon similar lines. 
As Miss Brooks, the supervisor of primary grades in 
St Paul, Minnesota, said in course of conversation, 
'The teacher is the helper of the parent. Both need to 
be agreed as to what they want the child to do.' To 
meet the necessity for mutual confidence and help 
there are mothers' clubs in a great number of the 
St. Paul schools, at the meetings of which all the 
teachers are present ; phases of child life and child 
training are discussed, or lectures may be given by 
physicians and others. In Cincinnati each ward or 
district has its school ; the parents and citizens of a 
district take a pride in their own school to the extent 
of co-operating with the teachers to provide pictures 
and other additions to the school life and comfort. 
There are monthly meetings, attended, as the principal 
of the sixth district school stated, by some forty or 
fifty mothers, with a lady from the ward as president, 
and one of the teachers as secretary. Similarly at 
Dayton, Ohio, there is a mothers' club in every district, 
which keeps in touch with the kinderg"arten and general 
school work. The same kind of thing takes place in 
connection with coloured schools, as at Washington, 
and nowhere is the success more striking, especially in 
the educative influence the mothers' meetings have with 
regard to home discipline and training. 

Addressing the National Educational Association in 
July iSg8, the Principal of the Woman's Department, 
Carleton College, Minnesota, spoke upon women's clubs 
as an educational factor, ' Through these three ideas — 
of the value of the individual mind, of organisation, and 
of the responsibility of every individual for the welfare 
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of every other, has it come about that, by the most con- 
servative estimate, i5o,ooo women are enrolled fn clubs.' 
These clubs are not exactly identical with the mothers' 
clubs and classes connected with the schools, though 
it is one of their aims to foster such classes. To self- 
education on literary, sociolog'ical. and artistic lines, and 
to efforts to extend library facilities throughout the 
different States, direct work for the schools is added 
as in many ways the most important part of their 
endeavour. 

' TTiey are decorating schoolrooms and giving to the schools 
reproductions of the masterpieces of art in pictures, casts, and 
portfolios of photographs. They lend fine pictures to homes, 
admit school children free to art exhibitions. Such work as 
that of the Minneapolis Imptovement League, which has given 
to twenty-five schoolrooms valuable pictures as prizes for the 
cultivation of flowers, speaks for itself The school art leagues 
indicate another fonn of result from Eesthetic development. 
Outdoor art and village improvement work for children is 
another field worked by the clubs. . . . The civic work for 
children tn New Vorkj Philadelphia, and in many large cities^ 
the placards, enjoining c^re for the beauty and cleanliness 
of the town, of the Minnesota schoolrooms, emphasised as 
they are in language lessons ; the Rochester, N.Y., prize 
questions on the natural, architectural, and possible beauties 
of their city, are educational straws of value. . . . That 
ifiOiOoo' thoughtful women are considering |he needs of our 
schools is a promising indication.' ^ 

The work and influence of the Public Education 
Association of New York, and to a large extent of the 
Civic Federation of Chicago, are upon the same lines 

' Ftam ihs /if^art f/ fAg I/.S. Cgmmissifftier af EriiK^iori^ lS$7-$8 ; 
chapter on the 'Suius of Wooiftn from the Educational and IndustHiil 
Standpoint.' 
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as those just described The fifth annual Report of 
the New York Association (to October 1899) states : 

The main purpose of this Association, as expressed in its 
constitution, is to stimulate public interest in the common 
schools. Five years ago New York, as a whole, took httle 
interest in its schools. To-day it takes a. great deal, and 
although we do not by any means arrogate to ourselves all the 
credit for this fact, we know that we have done our share 
toward making it a fact, and thai this has not been a dis- 
couragingly small share. 

Amongst the activities of the Association are to be 
noted a recognition and support of the claims of the 
teachers of the city to higher and better regulated rates 
of salary ; the discussion of such proposals as that of a 
State Industrial School for Girls ; advocating the laying 
out of a. siuaXl new park near to one of the schools ; 
protesting against the use of an old skating rink build- 
ing as a school ; successful petitioning for special classes 
in common schools for defective children ; school visi- 
tation ; providing pictures and casts for some of the 
schools ; and obtaining the permission of the School 
Board to open certain school buildings for children's 
evening clubs. As to the last point, the committee of 
the Association which had it in hand is now extinct, as 
the matter has been taken up by the School Board. 
Several schooi-buildings are opened in the evening for 
the use of boys, girls> and parents ; a joint committee^ 
consi.'iting of the old Association committee and the 
interested members of the Board, having the oversight. 
Parents' meetings are held in some of the schools thus 
opened ; and the general aim of the committee is to 
make the public school a social centre for parents and 
children. 
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A State may have its annual Mothers' Congress, as 
Michigan does. The president of the 1899 gathering 
of the Congress of this State, Miss Harriet Marsh, 
principal of a school in Detroit, spoke of the mother as 
the one who must aid the teacher in determining such 
matters as the amount of study that the pupil should do 
out of school. Physical culture in the home, children's 
literature, reform and protection, were amongst the 
topics discussed at the Congress, There is also a 
National Congress of Mothers, composed of delegates 
from each of the States, and also of delegates from 
Canada. The fourth National Congress was held in 
I9CX3 at Des Moines, Iowa, May 21 to 25, at which 
it was ' expected that thousands of persons from Iowa 
alone' would attend, as during the past year in over 
eighty counties of the State mothers' clubs had been 
organised. The public schools were closed to permit 
teachers to attend, the whole State being ' aroused to 
the importance of this Congress.' The programme 
included child study in its possibilities for boys, as the 
main subject, to be ' treated from the physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual standpoints ' ; and, in addition, the 
right education of women, the training of young chil- 
dren, the child-saving problem in its various aspects, 
the ' ideal education,' and the benefits to be derived from 
parents' organisations. 

One great result of all these efforts is the increased 
interest which parents take in the actual school life of 
their children. The con.structive work done at home in 
connection with school lessons which has already been 
noticed as a feature of the work at Minneapolis has this 
very pleasing phase, namely, the help which the parents 
give to the children in working out their ideas, the 
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children's home-life being thereby enriched, in addition 
to the enhanced value and interest given to the school 
work. Dr. Boone, author of a well-known history of 
education in the United States, and now superintendent 
of schools at Cincinnati, traces to the principles of 
Froebel the fact that the schools in many places take 
willing cognisance of anything that the child does at 
hoine, and even allow credit for it in estimating the 
child's position. ' There are children who do not at first 
take well to the formal school-work, who yet can do 
other things and take pride in doing them. The great 
effect is the moral one of encouraging the child to do 
his best, of whatever nature it may be ; a secondary 
effect is that, encouraged in this way, the child comes to 
the more formal work with better heart and more quickly 
masters it.' Some of the reasons that are assigned for 
giving home work after the second or third school year 
are shown in an extract taken from a letter addressed to 
school principals by Superintendent Brouks^ of Phila- 
delphia, the most English of American cities (Appendix 
G). 

From the southern city of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
superintendent kindly sent the following information, as 
part of his answer to questions as to methods employed 
in large classes for bringing the teacher into touch with 
individual scholars ; 



Under this head mention must be made of the 'mothers' 
day'— an afternoon when al! the mothers are invited to the 
school, where [he principal, with her corps of assistants, is in 
waiting. It is social in nature, but combines with it the in- 
valuable aid to the teacher of hearing the mother^s side of 
the boy's character. . . . Report cards are sent to parents 
nnonthly. 
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Mr. R. H. Webster, superintendent of San Francisco, 
wrote in answer to the same questions : 

Nothing aside from visits of teachers at parents;' homes. 
Also to some extent through the medium of mothers' 
meetings held monthly at the schools. 

The principal of School No. g. New York, supplied 
the writer with the following details of the methods 
employed in that city for maintaining a sympathetic 
contact between home and school. Printed slips are 
attached to exceptionally unsatisfactory home-work 
or class-work, and sent with it to the parents for their 
inspection, as follows : 

This work is below the average of the class. 
Please examine and return to the school with yOur signa- 
ture. 

Respectfully, 



Such slips as the following speak for themselves : 



Please set>d 



it 8.30 A.M. and at 12.30 P.H, 



to avoid future lateness. 



Your 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 5. 

has been absent 



Please have _^^^ 

to keep ___^^_ place in 



attend school regularly in order 
class. 



Yours truly, 



Princi/ia/, 
Monthly report forms^ signed by the principal. 
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coanters^rned by the parent, and filed at the school, are 
sent out from the schools, as follows : 

DEPARTMSKT OF EDUCATION. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITV OF 
NEW YORK. 

OmCB : 146 GRAMD STREET, 
ITEW YORK. 

PuBUC School No.._ _ _ . New York. 

I 

Mr. 

Dear 

During the post month your 



of class has been 



deficient in the following particulars : 



Principal. 



Parent 

Hon. Emma F. Bates, State superintendent of public 
instruction, North Dakota, writes to the Bureau at 
Washington : 

The superintendent understands that in order to secure the 
highest educational results in children, parents must be in 
intelligent co-operation with all efforts to improve the pupils. 
Hence, June 26, 1896, was designated as parents' day, to be 

Tved throughout the State. 
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The exercises upon that day consisted of select songs, 
recitations, essays, dialogues bearing upon home life, its 
beauties and duties, the child in the home, the mother, the 
father, the family. . . . The home is the unit of government, 
and for the right education of the children of those homes 
our nation was established and our public school system is 
maintained. 

In three cities visited, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
Chicag-o, the custom was noted of setting apart in the 
schools an occasional afternoon when the children of 
one or perhaps two grades invite their parents to the 
school to listen to some of their school exercises in the 
assembly hall. 

Much attention is paid to the home reading of 
the children, both by books lent from the school 
(' supplementary readers/ which, however, in some 
cases are intended for class-room use only), by school 
libraries and school use of public libraries, and by the 
Chautauquan plan which is very much like that of the 
English National Home Reading Union, whose work is 
finding rapidly increasing acceptance with our Board of 
Education and with local school boards. Some particu- 
larly interesting references to the promotion of home 
reading as a form of' school extension ' are to be found 
in the report of the American Committee of Rural 
Schools, 1895-97. 

The spirit of much that has been said in this 
chapter is admirably summed up by Professor Dewey 
in ' The School and Society' : 

From, the standpoint of the child, the great waste in the 
school comes from his inability to utilise the experiences he 
gets outside the school in any complete and free way within 
the school itself ; while, on the other hand, he is unable to 
apply in daily Hfe what he is learning at school, This is the 
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isolation of the school — lis isolation from life. . . . The r>nly 
way to unile the parts of the [school] system is to unite each 
to life. 

Illustrating this point, Professor Dewey has two 
simple charts ; the first showing the school as the 
centre of a fourfold group of interests, the home, 
surrounding nature, business, and scholarship. There 
is action and reaction between the school and each 
of these. Referring to the second of his charts, 
which works out the same group of interests more fully, 
Professor Dewey says : ' The object of these forms of 
practice in the school is not found chiefly in themselves, 
or in the technical skill of cooks, seamstresses, carpenters 
and masons, but in their connection, on the social side, 
with the life without,' having its centre in the home. 
' The child can carry over what he learns in the home 
and utilise it in the school ; and the things learned in 
the school he applies at home.' ' 

School Art Leagues. 

One or two special phases of the movement to draw 
more closely together the interests of school and home 
must be briefly mentioned. Art Committees and Art 
Leagues have been spoken of as one phase of the 
Erookline movement. Worcester was one of the cities 
where the operation of such a league was traced. Origi- 
nally consisting of a central league of a dozen members, 
comprising the superintendent and two members of the 
board with nine laymen, whase duty was to use money, 
voluntarily subscribed for the purpose, in the purchase 
of the best pictures, the movement has spread through- 
out the city and infected individual schools. In one 
school having a poor building and situated in a poor 

' Thi School and Society, pp. 86, Sg, 95) 9?. 
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district, the principal announced a meeting of parents 
and raised 125 dollars (£2$) for pictures and school 
decoration, Toronto is doing similar work on a very 
satisfactory scale. This city has seventeen Art Leagues, 
with an average of a hundred members in each, each one 
of which makes itself responsible far the artistic con- 
struction and decoration of one school. The minimum 
subscription is a quarter of a dollar (one shilling) yearly. 
There is a central advisory board, consisting of six 
representatives from the Toronto Guild of Civic Art, 
and the same number from the Ontario Society of 
Artists, three representatives of the Women's Art 
Association of Canada, with the Minister of Education, 
the Mayor of Toronto, and other ex-officio members ; 
Mr. J. L. Hughes being the chairman, A pamphlet, 
compiled by this board and published by the Education 
Department of Ontario, sets forth the main principles 
of the league, the keystone of which is * the recognition 
of the educational value of good surroundings for our 
children/ under the four chief headings — health, archi- 
tecture, colour, pictures and casts. ' If art,' said the 
supervisor of this subject in the schools, ' simply meant 
the making of beautiful pictures, it would not be much ; 
but it is the thought which we get in the art work which is 
valuable. In the writing and all the work done in the 
school we look to the beauty as well as to the truth of 
the work.' The method of art teaching in the schools 
is by creating an interest in beautiful things^ and so 
working: ' from suggestion rather than copies.' ' An Art 

' The drawing coufse, as described by this lady, is inlereatijig. By 
way of preamble, ii may he said ihat the supervisor would Hhe to begin 
with brush wort, but ni^L having ihc raaterialsj ih*! cotniTien cement is 
made wilh charcoal atid crayo-ns. ' The first thing we do is lo say. Draw 
a piciitre ; in this way we find what 15 their fim idea, what the chiidien 
3re interested in. Then, Make s. picture of something you think heiiLiliriil, 
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League meeting was attended by the writer in one of 
these schools, the room itself in its colouring and appro- 
priate decoration speaking eloquently of the value of 
the efforts of 'citizens and neighbours.' Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is another city where, under the leadership of the 
art supervisor, a great deal is being done by public 
effort to acquaint school children with good painting, 
sculpture and architecture. The preference of the chil- 
dren for good pictures is quite noticeable ; and a number 
of those who had been branded as incorrigibles are found 
to take delight in art work. The expenditure of money 
upon the improvement of the school surroundings is 
soon repaid in the better spirit of the children ard the 
greater efficiency of the work. Remembering the extent 
to which the American school aims at individuality, in 
this respect following largely the initiative of the home, 
and at the same time the need for direction and guidance 
which is commqn to the children of all nations, the 
amount of influence for which an American educator 
depends upon school environment and organisation is 
verj* large as compared with that which he seeks to 
exert by direct prescription. ' The opposition between 
the freedom of the child and the direction of the child 
is bridged over by making the conditions in the sur- 
roundings of the children as right as possible.' 

Detroit has an Interesting scheme whereby a set of 
exceptionally good pictures is passed round from school 
to school in groups of three, which remain two or three 
weeks in each building, and are so circulated that every 
school may have at least one group within the school 

ot of something you gaw coming to school. Then, a picture of b toy 
(they may imagine the smoke of steaTn-engine oi of a ship, and, if thej'lilte, 
bring their own toys to school from home). Next, Illuslratt a Story ■(using 
the materials pined aa far). Then, Draw trees (as they sue them develup 
fiom week to week), Then, branches, twigs, and so on.' 
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year. Many parents testify to the new ideas of home 
decoration which the children are imbibing. 

There cannot be much doubt as to the value of 
all these movements tending to identify the interests of 
home and school. They not only add to the ways of 
reaching the individual child, but have important results 
in respect of some of the side-issues of school life which 
bear upon the general moral aim in education. A place 
is found in the educational scheme for the child's 
alTectional as well as for his intellectual life. In the 
next place, the maintaining of the contact of the home- 
life with the schools would seem to be of especial im- 
portance in view of the almost universal American 
practice of co-eduCation. And, thirdly, a helpful and 
healthful stimulus is given to the social life and interests 
of the parents, with their own home life as a point of 
departure. 

The ' International Journal of Ethics,' of July iSgg 
contained a welhfounded plea that some place be found 
for affection in education, as one of the organisable 
elements in a rightly ordered school life. The recog' 
nition of the right and natural affections of children is 
justly spoken of as a safeguard against a prurient 
emotionalism which is often devastating in its effects. 
The writer of the article pleads in the main that a right 
view be taken and value set upon children's friend.ships. 
Such friendships are the cement of a healthy school life, 
the vital elements of a sound esprit (ie corps. Is it not 
part of manhood's happiness to look back and remember 
how what was manly and generous in our school- fellows 
evoked our admiration and affection, and created that 
blending of the two which is a schoolboy's 'hero- 
worship' ? Nothing can foster school friendships more 
readily, in addition to the collective games and the 
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school enthusiasm which they help to inspire, than a. 
strong infusion of the home feeling and the home 
interest. 

In at least some American schools co-education seems 
in no way to hinder the growth of a loyal and enthusi- 
astic school spirit. Whether this is true universally it is 
difficult to say. On the whole, one thinks there is no 
less public spirit in the American day school than in the 
English ; and certainly there is, on the whole, vastly 
more of the family spirit Such facts as that single 
elementary schools have sometimes their own magazine, 
that some have their own internal system of pupil- 
government, and that on great anniversaries there are 
in all schools united rallies round the flag, all tend in 
the direction of a good school spirit. The widespread 
adoption of co-education, the frank recognition of special 
days, including those when it is the children's joy to 
give presents as well as to receive them, are ways in 
which something of the family spirit is made to pervade 
the schoolroom. Parents, teachers and others are the 
recipients of simple gifts upon which the children have 
spent portion of their school time during periods of 
' busy work/ One touching instance of this, referred to 
in the writer's other report, but worthy of repetition 
here, is that of the annual Christ mas- tree in the Eliza- 
beth Street School (a kind of truant school) at Toronto, 
It is a small school, but the boys, mostly either ' toughs,' 
or half-time newsboys of a roughish class, make as 
many as 14,00 articles for their Christmas-tree, presents 
for their parents, grandfathers and grandmothers, or 
other friends; and old people are sometimes seen with 
tears of joy running down their cheeks to find that there 
is a present for them. 

The only other matter which shall be mentioned 
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here in connection with the linking together of the 
interests of home and school is a special application of 
the principle that the schools shall become, so far as 
may be possible, and as the districts in which they are 
found may require it, social and educative centres for 
parents as well as pupils. Passing over such services as 
the use of the school buildings (as in the case of the 
outlying districts of the city of Cleveland) for branch 
libraries, which are open two hours after school to 
parents for borrowing and exchanging- boolcs, there is a 
system of public free lectures at New York, of which a 
member of the Board of Superintendents, Dr. H, M. Leip- 
ziger, has the direction, and to the organisation of which 
he devotes the whole of his time. A few public buildings 
were loaned for the purpose, but the bulk of the work is 
done in the public schools, no less than thirty-six 
having been used in this way in the season of 1898-99. 
The total number of lectures (October r, 1S98, to May, 
1899) was 1,923, and the total attendance 519,411. The 
lecture courses dealt with physiology and hygiene, 
natural science, travel, history and civics, art, literature 
and social science. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PHILANTHROPIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 
' Life that does not better itseir Is not life.' 

In his notable essay on * The Teacher as Philan- 
thropist,' Professor W H. Payne tells of a tutor who 
was engaged to teach and train, so far as might be 
possiblej the son of a wealthy man who was prostrate 
both in body and mind. Physically unable to raise 
himself even to a sitting position, his mental horizon 
was equally limited. The tutor was anxious enough to 
do his duty to the youth, yet how could he teach a 
pupil whose favourite attitude was one of lying prone 
upon the floor? There was one and only one way — 
that of stooping to his charge (even lying by his side) 
and giving the stimulating suggestion and some faint 
rays of thought to the pupil at his own level. This the 
tutor did, and was rewarded by seeing his pupil raise 
himself so far as one so poorly endowed in body and 
mind was able to do ; he learned to support himself in 
a reclining or sitting position instead of lying headlong, 
and caught some glimpse* of the teacher's meaning 
through the teacher's sympathy. 

The story is a parable of a high-minded people seek- 
ing to Uplift Its lowest and poorest. ' Humanity/ says the 
author of ' Bcce Homo' ^ ' is neither a love for the whole 

' Ch, jdv. ' The Enthusiasm df Humirily.' 
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human race nor a love for each individual of it, but a 
love for the race, or for the ideal of man, in each indi- 
vidual.' F'rom the standpoint of the philanthropist or 
of the nation seeking from humane motives to do its 
utmost for its outcast and feeble children, these words 
express the relation between moral effort and indi- 
vidual need. Hence one admires, even when one does 
not imitate, the tenacity with which the exponent of the 
American public school ideal clings to the principle 
that the right to education is a common heritage, that 
the public schools are the schools of all the citizens, and 
that it is ' wholly undemocratic and uneducational ' to 
make distinctions between rich and poor.' Even in 
New York, which is the least American of American 
cities, where the inrush of a raw, illiterate immigrant 
population provides the principle with its limiting case, 
Dr, N. M. Butler and Dr. Russell, the Dean of Teachers 
College, speak in the same pronounced fashion upon 
this point as does the citizen of a thriving middle or 
western city where community of life and social interests 
is more easily attained. There h a greater force in 
society than the distinctions between class and class, 
and that is the common life in which all share, the 
solidarity of the community and the race. The be.'st 
ingredient in the absolute democratising of education in 
America (In principle amongst the educational leaders 
and in the genera! practice of eastern cities, in universal 
practice in western cities) is the feeling that in so doing 
the nation is only stooping to her own in order to uplift 

' ' VVe have only lo look nt England lo see how, with her high ideals, 
great opportuniiica, iind lai^e expendiluccs for education, the people find 
iheniselves hampered at every turn in striving lo effect refyniis, Iq- social 
and economic di5,ti net ions. We musl not allow these Lo enter into o-ui 
educational work.' — Dc. Nicholas. Murray Eullcr, ' Some Criticisms of the 
Kindergarten,' Editcaiiffnal Review, October iS^g, 
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and perfect them. There is no theme upon which the 
American orator, especially the religious leader, who 
may almost be said to be ipso facto an educationist, 
speaks with more boundless faith in humanity than 
when describing America's open door ; how that she 
practically invites the hampered and struggling classes 
of the old world to come and share her opportunities 
and her privileges, an education, the best that she can 
give, which is free to all, a social atmosphere in which 
all are free. Of course, there remain great social con- 
trasts, and economic forces, as at present organised, 
work out their desocialising consequences ; but the 
spirit in which educational opportunities are afforded is 
one in which some wider notion than philanthropy is 
concerned ; it is a consciousness of national member- 
ship and national responsibility ; because the nation 
covets health, the heart of the nation forces some of 
its richest blood into the diseased and feeble portions 
of the body politic, to heal and strengthen. ' Life that 
does not better itself is not life." 

In the more ordinary sense of the word, philanthropy 
has done and is doing much to accelerate the progress 
of education in America. One need not speak merely 
of the millions of dollars given yearly to education, for 
there is a constant outflow of socialising impulse from 
the churches and the philanthropic associations of the 
country which finds some of its very best expression in 
educational effort. The churches of the nation— of 
which one may speak quite indiscriminately, since there 
is no national Church — are hardly in danger of for- 
getting their relationship to the schools. America 
never allows herself, or at any rate, never allows her 
children, to forget that Plymouth Rock is the historical 
corner-stone of the vast temple of American national 
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life. The almost loving study of the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the 'Mayflower' and the 'Discovery,' in 
the schools ' is an abiding offset to the tendency to 
look far the beginnings of American history in the 
events preceding the War of Independence. In that 
story it is impossible to miss the note of high religious 
purpose; in it, therefore, lies a constant appeal to the 
organised religious forces of America to take their 
direct share in all that tends to the upbuilding o{ the 
State. 

As to the direct interest which the churches take in 
public education as the most important effort that is 
being made to cope with America's stupendous socio- 
logical problems, Dr. Noble, of Chicago, said : ' From 
the time that the first foot was set on Plj'miauth Rock 
to the present day, the preachers in the churches, of 
whatever denomination, have the instinct of education, 
and are interested in school questions. What in the 
rural districts of England would be probably a parish 
school has in America the interest of every clergyman 
in the district ; the school work is referred to in 
sermons ; the clergyman visits the schools, irrespective 
of his denomination, talks with the teachers, and, so far 
as he is able, is their helper and friend.' In the State 
of Vermont, according to another witness, tho Congre- 
gational pastor or the Catholic priest would be equally 
welcome to speak on general moral topics at the morning 
school assembly. 

Co-operation with educational movements might 

almost be spoken of as one of the features of American 

ft church-life. Historically a great number of the uni- 

I 

■ uf the ] 

I Republ 



Even the B-rab cUizeTis of the George Junior Repuliljc study the st'Oiy 
of the Puritan fnuodets with intercsL See appendix on the George Junior 
Repoblit; to Rtport ott Moral Kdutatioti in American SrliaBls, 
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versities, practically all the oldest universities, were 
founded by one or other of the religious denominations. 
This is too well known to need comment. But the 
influence of this fact has not been so frequently empha- 
sised. In the first place, the fact that contributions to 
the support of these universities are still made by private 
individuals, or from denominational fundsj tends to keep 
alive the interest of the churches in the progress of 
education. In the second place, a sort of tradition of 
responsibility has been handed down. It is a common 
thing for churches to take up University Extension 
courses, having, for example, history and chemistry 
courses going on concurrently on different evenings of 
the week. At the other extreme of the educational 
ladder one may frequently find a day nursery for very 
young children, with a kindergarten for those slightly 
older, supported by an individual church, A city 
superintendent of schools is quite liable to be invited to 
speak at meetings in the different churches of his city 
upon educational questions. The superintendent is 
asked to state his aims and hopes for the educational 
life of the city or district, especially in so far as it affects 
the home life in its relation to the school life of the 
children. The late superintendent of Brookline, Mr, 
Carroll, of Worcester, and Mr. Jones, of Cleveland, are 
instances of educational leaders who have been called 
upon in this way. ' The hour is ripe,' said Mr. Carroll, 
' for much to be done by the superintendent outside of 
the official and business side of school life. He is called 
upon more and more to be a social leader.' The mini- 
sterial league at Worcester, for instance, annually invites 
him to address them on the ideals which he strives to 
keep before the schools. Both in America and Canada 
thef '= this closely realised alliance between church 
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and school, their life and trend being in many ways 
almost parallel ; in support of which Inspector Hughes, 
of Toronto, referred to the new theology and the new 
education as having one and the same fundamental 
motive. 

All this has been helpful to education. Private 
philanthropy and the mission efforts of various churches 
gave the kinderg"arten its first firm hold in America. 
This is clearly shown in Miss Blow's monograph^ and 
impresses an observer from the contrast between the 
evident age of many of the signboards announcing the 
existence in church buildingsof mission kindergartens/ 
and the appearance of newness in many of the kinder- 
gartens attached to the city school systems. Indeedj 
just as the voluntary schools, ragged schools^ and other 
educational efforts preceded and paved the way for a 
system of public elementary education in England, it 
may be said that, in spite of the early allotments of 
public lands for the support of education, much that is 
best and most progressive in American education begins 
with private effort and experiment, and when success- 
fully tested in this way is adapted in some form to city 
systems. To single out one or two instances : The 
pioneer work of the New York Education Association 
was spoken of in the preceding chapter ; the famous 
experimental school, known as the University Elemen- 
tary School, at Chicago, is supported almost entirely by 
private subscriptions ; another school, which, without 
receiving any public money, gives an admirable all- 
round education to the children attending it, and is at 
the same time a sort of preaching-station of pedagogical 
methods, which have gained the ear of educators in all 
parts of America, is the Ethical Culture {Working Man's) 
School at New York ; and in the same city, Teachers 
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College, which depends upon private donatfons for its 
support, not only has the well-staffed and well-equipped 
Horace Mann School (at present occupying the same 
building), but an experimental school. Colonel Parker 
has recently been provided by a wealthy Chicago lady 
with a large building and endowment, where he may 
carry out even more fully than he was able to do at tlie 
Chicago Normal School his ideas of the education of 
children and the training of teachers. 

Similar to the work which some churches are doing" 
individually is the educational work of the college, social 
and university settlements, of which Hull House, ChicagOf 
the Hiram House Settlement, Cleveland, the Henry 
Street (Nurses') Settlement, and the Hudson Guild, New 
York, were visited. The way in which movements of 
the kind are studied and spread is instanced from the 
fact that the year-book of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Cleveland, devoted sixteen pages to a report on 
social settlements in New York City. To the educa- 
tional efforts which are familiar features of settlement 
work, one may find, as at Chicago, kindergartens for 
children of infant school age, and even training classes 
for kindergarten teachers. In 1 897 Chicago had twelve 
settlements, Boston had nine, New York eighteen. 
(London in the same year had thirty-two, Edinburgh 
and Manchester being next with three each.) ' 

Under the heading of the philanthropic spirit in 
education much might be written of the spirit of saving 
the child rather than of punishment, which characterises 
such truant schools as those of Syracu.se, Indianapolis, 
and Toronto, and the Boston Parental School ; such 



' Bii'tiograpky of Calkge, Sodal, and Utiiversity Ssftkmtnts, com- 
piled by J. P. Giiil, of Chicago, Tor ihu College Setllements Association, 
Thir<3 edition. 1S97. 
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reform schools as the Sockanosset School for Boys, 
Rhode Island ; and the poor boys' orphanage, known 
as the Boston Farm School. The work of Mr. Day, of 
the Boston Parental School, and Mr. Butterfield, of the 
Sockanosset School, is briefly referred to elsewhere, but 
its moving principle is that which the author of ' Ecce 
Homo ' describes as a love for the ideal of man in each 
individual. The typical school of this kind, which is in 
many ways so much more than a school, and yet perhaps 
in reality an example of what school life ought to be 
for the class of boys it deals with, is the George Junior 
Republic. The aim of this institution is to find use for 
those better energies, even in children who seem fore- 
doomed to a life of crime, of which Mill speaks in words 
which have been quoted in this connection : ' There is a 
capacity of exertion and self-denial in the masses of 
mankind which is never known but on rare occasions 
on which it is appealed to in the name of some great 
idea or elevated sentiment' It is a rare occasion of this 
kind which life in the George Junior Republic and in 
some of the schools above referred to affords. 
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CHAPTER XII 

INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM IX THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

' The foremost teacbns of the foremost nations are the chief creators of the 
life that is to be' 

Amongst the contributions which America is making 
to the cause of human prt^ess is an unhesitating ex- 
pression of her own aims and ideals. If, as sometimes 
happens, especially in the case of the less educated, the 
American habit of free self-expression tends to hyperbole, 
at least there is the greatly preponderating balance of 
advantage that no one need visit the country to inquire 
about things American and come empty away. Educa- 
tors of all ranks and departments readily and as if by 
second nature put their plans and purposes into words. 
They gain, for it tends to what Th^ihg used to speak of 
as 'thinking in shape'; the listener gains, for he obtains 
the information he desired. Accordingly, colleges and 
universities say through their councils, committees, and 
presidents what they are aiming to do. Hence after 
visits to representatives of rather more than half a 
dozen universities when passing through their cities, and 
to a laige number of collies, collecting year-books and 
calendars by the way, one is able to form some general 
idea of the tendency of education in its higher branches, 
so far as the limits of the present inquiry are concerned. 
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To quote first from Dr. Harm's address before the 
Boston University at its quarter-centennial in 1S98 : 

It is the glory of higher education that it lays chief stress 
on the comparative method of study ; that it makes philosophy 
its leading discipline ; that it gives an ethical bent to all of 
its branches of study. Higher education seeks as its first goal 
the unity of human learning. Then in Its second stage it 
specialises. . . . 

The first part of higher education^ that for the B.A. degree 
— as we have said already — teaches the unity of human 
learning- It shows how all branches form a connected whole 
and what each contributes to the explanation of the others. 

For the reason that higher education makes the ethical 
insight its first object, its graduates hold the place, in the com- 
munity at large, of spiritual monitors. They exercise a direc- 
tive power altogether disproportionate to their number. They 
Lead in the three learned professions, and they lead in the 
management of education of all kinds. They correct the 
one-sided tendencies of elementary education, and they furnish 
the wholesome centripetal forces to hold in check the ex- 
travagances of the numerous self-educated people who have 
gone off in special directions after leaving the elementary 
school. 

Dr. Thwing toM the writer of a practical way he had 
adopted of testing the value of a college education, 
which is described by Dr. Hards as follows : 

Dr. Charles i'. Thwing, President of Western Reserve 
University, a few years ago was at the pains to hit upon a 
novel method of comparing the college graduate with the rest 
of society. He took the six volumes of Appleton's * Cyclopedia 
of American Biography ' ^nd counted the college graduates in 
its list of over 15,000 names. A little more than onethird of 
alJ were discovered to be college men. A safe inference was 
that one out of ten thousand of the population who have not 
had a collie education training ha.s become of sufficient note 
to be selected for mention in a biographical dictionary, while 
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one out of each forty of our college men finds bis place there. 
The chance of the collie man £is compared with the non- 
college man is as 250 to i to become distinguished as a 
public man of some sort — soldier, naval officer, lawyer, states- 
man, clei^yman, teacher, author, physician, artist, scientist, 
inventor — in short, a man with directive power of some kind, 
able to combine matter into a new and useful form, or to com- 
bine men in such a way as to reconcile their differences and 
produce a harmonious whole of endeavour. 

So far the experience of the past When in a second 
speech, quoted in the same number of the ' Educational 
Review ' (September, 1 898), Dr. Harris applies this ex- 
perience of what the college and the university has 
contributed to American life and leadership to new 
national problems, he says : 

It is this very summer that the hand on the dial of our 
history has pointed at twelve, and for better or worse we have 
entered upon our new epoch as an active agent in the collective 
whole of great powers that determine and fix the destiny of 
the peoples on the planet. This new era is one of great 
portent to the statesmen of America. All legislation here- 
after must be scrutinised in view of its influence upon our 
international relations. We cannot any longer have that smug 
sense of security and isolation which has permitted us to 
legislate without considering the effect of our action on fore^ 
nations. Hereafter our chief national interest must be the 
foreign one, and consequently our highest studies must be 
made on the characters, inclinations, and interests of foreign 
powers. It is obvious that this study requires a greater breadth 
of education, more careful studies in history and in the 
manners and customs of European nations ; their methods of 
organising industries as well as their methods of organising 
armies and navies. We must even master foreign literatures, 
and see what are the fundamental aspirations of the people 
"vho read them. All this study concerns the system of educa- 
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tion in this country. It indicates the function of the school- 
master in the coming time- 

This new burden will fall on the school systems in the 
several States, and more particularly on the colleges and 
universities that furnibh the higher education. For it is higher 
education that must direct the studies in history and in the 
psychotugy of peoples which will provide our ministers and 
ambassadors abroad their numerous retinues of experts and 
specialists thoroughly versed in the habits and traditions of the 
several nations. The knowledge required by our members of 
Congress and our executive departments will make a demand 
upon higher education for post-graduate students who have 
concentrated their investigations upon points in international 
law and the philosophy of history. Diplomacy will become a 
great brunch of learning for us. 

This has been felt for some timSj although it has not been 
consciously realised. We must look to our universities and 
colleges for the people who have learned to understand the 
fashions and daily customs of a foreign people, and who have 
learned to connect the surface of their everyday life with the 
deep national principles and aspirations which mould and 
govern their individual and social action. Hence the signi- 
ficance of this epoch in which we are assembled to discuss the 
principles of education and its methods of practice. There 
have been great emergencies, and great careers have opened 
to American teachers, in our former history; hut we stand 
to-day on the vestibule of a still more important time-period : 
it is the era of the union of the New World with ^e Old 
World. 

As briefly as possible one must examine what 
America is doing by way of meeting these great demands. 
In the first place, wealthy men are realising the local 
and national importance of universities. To take the 
case of Chicago. Between April 1889 and the end 
dr. Rockefeller had endowed its new universi 
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scribed ^5,ooo,ooa On the other hand, j-oung men of 
no wealth are responding to the opportunity in ways 
which show how strong a hold the d^tre for a college 
education has obtained. It is under an impulse of this 
kind that in most American universities there are poor 
students who perform some kind of manual work outside 
of their study hours in order to earn money with which, to 
pay their tuition fees (which amount at Chicago to some 
#35 a trimester). Thus one will take the position of 
gas-lamp lighter, another will be an hotel waiter, another 
will pay his way bj* being steward or cook for his 
comrades, another wilt save up from a moderate salary 
in order to come to the university and get a degree. 
There are State universities, such as that of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor, and of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, where 
education is provided for citizens of the State at nominal 
cost. Twenty-nine States maintain a single "State 
University,' supported ' exclusively or prevailingly' 
from public funds, and 'under the more or less direct 
control of the legislature and administrative officers of 
the State/ 

At the ijeginning of the nineteenth century the words 
•the holy cause of the university' occur in the corre- 
spondence with Jefferson concerning the University of 
Virginia, who was a warm supporter of the effort. Nor 
can it be said at the beginning of the twentieth century 
that the American university has outgrown the ideal 
which these words set forth. Dr. Northrop, President 
of the University of Minnesota, spoke ofthe importance of 
the attitude of the university towards moral and religious 
questions. The reliance upon personal honour and the 
general regard for religion which the university inculcates 
exert a far-reaching influence upon the schools both 
thy way of example and because many of the teachers 
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are sent out from the university. ■■ The fact that the 
State university keeps up daily worship makes it emi- 
nently respectable. There is a great toning up through- 
out the schools when the State university life is serious, 
and the general attitude of the people bccames more 
favourable to religion.' One may compare with this 
the casual observation that the ' University Record ' of 
May I r, 1900, contained fifteen pages on 'Religious 
Work at the University of Chicago,' by one of the 
professors. The American college, said Dr. Thwing, is 
pretty thoroughly impressed with the necessity of form- 
ing character. Most of the colleges and universities 
have well supported religious organisations. 

At the Chicago Normal School the acting principal 
said that the elements which were making mora! 
trainers of the teachers there were the morning exercises, 
which vary greatly, but generally have a distinct moral 
reference, and the social life encouraged by various 
forms of co-operative work. One of the most quickening 
experiences during the three months the writer spent in 
America was a visit to a morning assembly at this school. 
The principal of one city normal school, in answer to 
the question, What were the influences relied upon to 
prepare the students to be trainers of character? replied 
that the chief influences were the encouragement of 
sincerity, love of their work, and of the feeling that it 
was a life full of serious meanings upon which they were 
entering^ — it becomes, she said, too serious to them 
sometimes, and added 1 ' We have the machinery in the 
public schools which, if we had the sense and the 
devotion to use it, might reform the world.' 

In his brief review of education in the United States 
which prefaced the series of monographs contributed 
Jie State of New York to the Paris Educational 
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Exhibft, Dn Nicholas Murray Butler, whilst admitting 
that of the 472 existing colleges some are very small 
and poorly equipped, adds that ' it ought not to be for- 
gotten that almost every college exerts a helpful in- 
fluence upon the life of its locality.' The general result 
of a college course is thus summed up by Professor 
Andrew Fleming West : ' At least some insight into the 
terms and commonplaces of h'beral learning and some 
discipline in the central categories of knoivledge, some 
moral training acquired in the punctual performance of 
perhaps unwelcome daily duty, and ^ome reverence for 
things intellectual and spiritual.' 

It is mainly within the last twenty-five years that the 
university has made itself distinctly felt as distinguished 
from the college and the academy. The transition 
from the smaller college to the larger and more central- 
ised university brings with It some necessary changes in 
the relation between the individual students and the 
faculty. 'A feature in the instruction of the early 
college, which is likely to be overlooked, in the pride at 
the increasing size of the modern college, is the degree 
of personal attention given to each student ' (President 
Carter, Williams College). President Hadley's prede- 
cessor at Yale refers to the same matter in his last 
report, and says there is a certain loss which the student 
suffers in consequence. ' The call of the present and 
the coming time upon our professors and teachers is an 
impressive and emphatic call to enter into as close rela- 
tions as possible with the individual students who are 
under their personal instmction.' At Yale, according 
to a letter received from President Hadley,this difficulty 
is being met in part by adding to the staff young men 
in all departments who, whilst taking their part in the 
teaching, shall be more or less able to come into indi- 
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vidua! touch with the students. President Eliot, of 
Harvafd, the great advocate of perfectly open courses of 
study, of 'option as the engine of efficiency,' finds the 
answer in the increased responsibility thrown upon the 
individual student. 

MTieti a young man whom I never saw before asks me what 
studies he had better take in college, I am quite helpless, uniil 
he tells me what he likes and what he disHkes to Study, wha.t 
kinds of exertion are pleasurable to him, what sports he cares 
for, what reading interests him, ivhat his parents and grand- 
parents were in the world, and what he means to be. In 
short, I can only show him how to think out. the problem for 
himself with surh lights as he has and nobody else can 
have. 

... A university must permit its students in the main 
to govern themselves. . . . 'X^e, Itt loco parentis theory is jin 
ancient fiction which ought no longer to deceive anybody. . . . 
The moral purpose of a university's policy should be to train 
young men to self-cOntrol and self-reliance through liberty, . . . 
Let no one imagine that a young man is in peculiar moral dangL-r 
at an active and interesting university. Far from it. Such a 
university is the safest place in the world for young men who have 
anything in them — far safer than counting-room, shop, factory, 
farm, barrack, forecastle, or ranch. The student lives in a 
bracing atmosphere; books engage him; good companion- 
ships invite hina ; good occupations defend bira ; helpful friencU 
surround him ; pure ideals are held up before him ; ambition 
spurs him : honour beckons hirn. 
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CHAPTER Xiri 



THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 

'■ Life U pasiiing out re^rdtess of dkiance, Tegardless or country, 

gurdless oFcliniale, regardless of custom, regnrdless of a]3 ihe hard fads 
ituit iti and land have lutherlo sirt in Ihe way of outward friendship,' 

PUBLISHEK and editor are an important fiers Hat in the 
educational community of which the children are the 
nobUsse and the educators the professional class. The 
large publishing firms of America have upon their staff 
experienced educationists, who are capable alike of 
judging the tendencies and demands of the hour, and of 
forestalling, even creating, demands for something in 
advance of immediate needs. 'The sight of means' is 
one of the readiest of suggestions of action. Without 
doubt, the classical standards of scholarship established 
themselves so firmly in European and American schools 
very largely because the work of the grammarians and 
lexicographers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
supplied in abundance the instruments of such an edu- 
cation. Text-book companies are, therefore, a possible 
factor in educational adv^ance. One meets representa- 
tives of large houses on educational committees, and 
finds expert university- trained men not only as pub- 
lishers' advisers, but as book agents, whose duty is often 
to meet text-book committees of the Boards of Educa- 
tion and to show the educational value of their books. 
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All this points to a clear tendency to eliminate 'the 
long-felt necdj' which has been a. sort of orthodox 
apology for a new book, and to meet the need as it 
arises, if possible even^ according to the present day 
policy of publishers, to meet the need half-way. Speak' 
ing before the National Educational Association in 
iSgy the secretary of the American Book Company 
said : 

The part of the publisher is both to follow and to lead, to 
supply the want that exists and to create a new and better 
wanL . . . 

The editorial department of a well-organised publishing 
house keeps a close watch over educational tendencies, the 
development of this or that educational theory, the exemplifica- 
tion of this or that phase of teaching, the doings of this or that 
particular group of enthusiastic, growing teachers. 

Publishers study the educational sentiment and crystaUise 
it into definite shape, providing text-books having a common 
basis, thus tending to assist in unifying the educational intetesta 
of the whole country. 

The fact that the National Association invited a 
publisher's representative to address them was in itself 
a proof of their acknowledgment of the kind of co- 
operation here spoken of. To quote one educator's testi- 
mony, ' Frequently a book is produced which is quite in 
advance of the methods used by teachers generally, the 
teachers' eyes are opened, and through the supervisors 
or superintendents recommendations are made to the 
boards of education in its favour.' Special progress has 
been made in this way in children's literature, and what 
is, perhaps, even more important, a generation of writers is 
springing up whose .talents are flowing out in this direc- 
tion, and producing brightly written children's books, 
which arc well illustrated ctnd attractively bound. 
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Educational journalism is another form of help 
offered by the press to the teacher ; and the voices of 
those prominent in this department are to be heard 
at the great educational gatherings. One of the chief 
differences which is pointed to between the old time 
school teacher and the new, is that the former did not 
read, and the teacher of to-day does. The self-satisfac- 
tion of the schoolmaster of earlier times arose out of his 
knowing Httte or nothing of what others were doing. 
Now he reads, compares himself with others, knows 
what they are doing. ' Let thanks be given,' said the 
President of the Press Association of America, addressing 
the National Educational Association, 'to educational 
papers, first of all that the schoolmasters of the past, the 
Doctor Bllmbers and the Ichabod Cranes, are disap- 
pearing from our hterature ; that for the word school- 
master we have substituted teacher." This is one of the 
notable effects of educational journalism. Another is 
the way in which the interests of school and home are 
brought together in the pages of educational journals, 
attributable in part to the desire to retain as subscribers 
those who have passed from school duties; to those of 
the family, but also to the realisation of the truth that in 
matters of education the school and the home occupy a 
large amount of common ground. In this department, 
also, much may be done and is being done to point the 
way to better things, showing causes for dissatisfaction 
where they exist, aaid championing a right cause even 
when the public mind is indifferent or hostile. " It is a 
mistake,' says one experienced editor, ' to conclude that 
an educational journal cannot afford to give offence to 
anyone. . . . There is no need of peeping one's ear to 
the ground in order to make a success of educational 
journalism. Leadership is the great requirement.' The 
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' Educational Review,' edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray- 
Butler, stands pre-ertiiriently for such leadership. The 
ethical aspects of education are constantly kept ia the 
fore by such papers as the 'School Journal 'of New- 
York, and an editor's office often becomes a preaching 
centre of Che highest ideals. 

The public press has ever an open column for educa- 
tional intelligence. This one notices at once in passing 
from city to city. The larger magazines are equally 
ready to publish articles dealing with phases of 'Ame- 
rica's greatest industry.* The 'Atlantic Monthly' will 
publish such an article as that of Dr. Miinsterberg 
which has been quoted; the American 'Review of 
Reviews' takes Dp such phases of school life as the 
' school city,' and the application of the principle of 
'learning by doing' to the education of coloured peoples; 
the ' Forum ' has contained some most remarkable 
criticisms of schoolroom practice. The report of the 
committee on rural schools contains under the heading 
' The Home and the School' suggestions to the supervisor 
or superintendent to keep education before the people 
by means of the county paper : 

The press is valuable to every teacher and helpful to the 
system oi education by bringing farmers into sympathy with 
the great educational movements of the world, The press 
gives a larger audience, though it enforces a shorter address. 
But a little every week, full of variety and interest^ will eventu- 
ally build up a healthy sentiment in the county and educate 
parents as well as children. 



So fully is the value of the press realised by teachers 
that in Minneapolis the officials and teachers have 
appointed a special committee to look Up the current 
papers and magazines, and publish a monthly leaflet 
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indicating articles of special interest to teachers. The 
following are cuttings from the issue for May 1900 : 

School and Home Education. 

' The Present Status of Education.' By Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris. This article is worthy of much earnest study. 
' Truancy and Its Cure.' By Supt. J. K. Stableton. 
' Mechanism and Freedom.' By Geo. P. Brown. 

Munsey. 

'The New Spirit of Education.' By Arthur Henry. De- 
scribing the new primary education in several Washington and 
Chicago schools, where the 'Gradgrind' theory has been dis- 
missed, and the kindei^rten idea substituted. 

Educational Reviav. (April.) 

* Adjustment of Education to Contemporary Needs.' By 
Edwin D. Mead. 

* Education in the United States.' By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

'Nations and the Decalc^ue.' By H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. A 
strong plea for the same standard of morality in the conduct 
of a nation as in that of an individual. 

' School Reform.' By Hugo Munsterberg. Comparison 
of results obtained in schools of Germany and America. ■ 
' True reform must come, not from pedagogics, but from the 
better preparation of the teacher for his work.' 

' The Consular Service of the United States.' Second 
Paper. 

'The Father of English Prose Style.' By J. H. Gardener. 
' After all the action and reaction of time, it is still true that 
the type of prose style is the style of the first man who ever 
used printed English to speak to the nation as a whole.' 
(Tyndale.) 

' The Experimental Life.' By C H. Henderson. ' It is 
first of all, to be, and then to know ; and only incidentally to 
have.' 
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The functions of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, ' as a central force in a decentra- 
lised system,' and 'as a centre of educational information 
and counsel,* have been stated by Mr. R. L. Morant in 
the first volume of ' Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects/ presented to Parliament in 1S97, Mr. Morant 
opens with words which have more weight than any 
which the writer himself could use, and show how 
far beyond the borders of the States the influence of 
this central educational press has made itself felt: 
' Every student of education is under a debt of gratitude 
to the United States Government for the work of the 
National Bureau of Education of the United States. Its 
volumes, pubHshed under the direction of Commissioner 
W. T Harris, have probably done more than any other 
single agency to encourage the comparative study of the 
science and art of education and of the various systems 
of educational administration now in force in the differ- 
ent countries of the world.' 
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CONCLUDING WORDS 

* I see glimpses of the landscape and the path, and the light on the 
path, and all the life of it ; I hope you will enter in and make it your 
own.' 

In the foregoing chapters the writer has endeavoured to 
tell, so far as he was able to discover them, the meanings 
and the aims which give life and unity to American 
education. The phase of American education which 
has been presented is that which lies uppermost in the 
thoughts of the educators of that great nation. Educa- 
tion is the beginning and the end of national progress 
in the thought of the American educator, an education 
which has the human rather than the commercial 
reference, which shall make not so much the mechanic 
as the man. 

How difficult this art is, the criticisms that have been 
ventured upon may serve to suggest. Taking a general 
view of the situation, at the two extremes of the ladder 
a true holdfast seems to have been secured. There is 
probably nothing more beautiful in education anywhere 
than the school life of children in the best kindergarten 
and primary grades. Here the school work becomes 
the child's willing expression of himself ; the school life 
is part and parcel of his own natural life, which it sup- 
plements, enlarges, and interprets. Two factors concur 
in this end — the educator's interest in the child and the 
child's interest in what he is set to do. These two 
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forces naturally merge into each other, and are part of 
\vhat may be spoken of as the American spirit in educa- 
tion. Out of the educator's interest in and study of the 
child springs a course of study which, at any rate in the 
earliest years of school experience, meets the child half- 
way and ministers to the forms of intellectual hunger 
which manifest themselves between the ages of five and 
ten. It is here that the educational revival of the last 
twenty-five years, which is commonly spoken of in 
America, has its completcst expression. In the kinder' 
garten between the ages of four and six and in the 
primary grades of the next four years (neglecting local 
variations) the aptitudes and ability of the child, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social, are the prime consideration. 
As a result we find love of colour, love of story, and 
of picture, frank self-expression fwhich the schools 
especially encourage), interest in nature, and concrete 
ways of approaching^ abstract and formal subjects 
marking the entire work of the primary grade pupils, 
The great moral features are the beauty -loving and the 
free. That these may be inadeq^uate, and may by their 
excessive encouragement leave very real gaps in the 
influence which the school should exert upon its pupils, 
has been suggested as a possible defect. But that the 
work in this department of the school is right in the 
main hardly admits of doubt Formal, exact, ' finnick- 
ing ' work, abstract process, and mass of detail are with- 
held. Child study in the broad sense of the word^ that 
is in the sense in which Rousseauj Pestalozzi, and Froe- 
bel prepared the way for it, as well as in its more special 
and more recent applications, has done this for the 
American boy and girl in the first three or four years of 
their school life. In these grades school methods are seen 
at their brightest and best. Interest in the objects made 
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or represented and in the topics written about is kept as 
keen as possible, by careful choice of objects and topics. 
At the other extreme, the post graduate work in the 
universities is in an eminent degree an augury of good. 
Clark University at Worcester, of which Dr. G. Stanley 
Hal! is president, exists for this kind of work alone. 
The number of such students in the universities gener- 
ally has increased by leaps and bounds in recent years, 

In the intervening stages, the city high schools are 
well equipped, and would be more successful if the upper 
departments of the elementary school more generally 
prepared their pupils for secondary school work, by 
breaking up the ground in certain of the subjects now 
often approached for the first time in the high school, 
and by improving in some respects the methods of study. 
Many of the grammar grades still await the reformer's 
hand. That this reformation will come, actually is coming, 
may be taken for granted. The streams of tendency from 
below and from above must inevitably meet. When 
this happens, and the entire educational system already 
unified in organisation is unified in spirit^ the condi- 
tions will exist which will inevitably supply some of the 
features that are still Jacking in elementary school edu- 
cation as a whole ; the moral aim in education will not 
have been lost sight of, and the individuality developed 
in pupils at wliatever stage their course of education 
ceases will be more complete. 

One or two of the points that have come up in the 
report may be briefly summarised : 

ir Tks principle of locality . American educational organi- 
sation andrits;-results go far to show the importance (under 
adequate central control, which in favourable conditions may 
well tend to a minimuin) of ihe principle of locality ; the use, 
that is, which U niade of local influences and local interest as 
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a force making for excellence in the school work of a city or 
district. 

2. The soiidariiy of the tducaHonal forces, American edura- 
tion as a whole exemplifies the principle which is naturally 
more or less true everywhere, but which stands out dearly 
when, as in America, its importance and necessity are fully 
realised, of the unity or solidarity of the educational forces; 
from kindergarten to university, from university to kinder- 
garten, there is a tendency towards a common life and a 
common aim. 

3. The immense value of mahitnining a close relaltonskip 
bfiwttn the school and the hoint. 

4. The importance cf a conscious aim in education. This, 
as an Engtish review said recently, is all that is meant by the 
word 'educationist,' one who is 'imbued with the significance 
of all that he is doing, working according to principles and 
mettiods, and a readiness to adapt himself to the child's 
growing natural needs/ Almost every American educator is, 
under the leadership of superintendent, supervisor, school 
principal, or educational press, something of an educationist 
in this sense. 

5. Thai the * mw education^ as Americans use the term, is 
tiQt exhaustive. To Dr. Mijjister berg's assertion of this truth 
might be added that of educational experts. The sam,e opinion J 
is expressed In other quarters, A keen observer of ^\merican fl 
hfe and fashions, living at the very ' storm-centre ' of aEl things 
American, says, with epigrammatic humour ; ' We sind th' 
childer to school as if 'twas a summer garden where they go 

to be amused. . ■ , We'd be much betther teachin' ihim th' 
sthrangle hold, fr tliat's what they need in life. , , . They're 
conducted up thro' a channel iv free an' beautiful thought till' 
they're r-ready fr colledge. . • • Childher shudden't be sint* 
to school to larn, but to larn how to larn. I don't care what 
ye larn thim so long as 'tis onpleasant to thim. 'Tis thminin' ^ 
they need.' H 

■ 6. Co-education is probably firmly established as an^ 

I American practice. It is not so certain, however, that it has 
I yet assumed its final phase. Whether by a system of allowir 
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2. certain number of elective courses, others being obligatory, 
in the upper elementary grades, or by whatever suitable 
method, it is the writer's conviction that something has yet 
to be done to make the education given in the elementary 
schools as stimulating in its influence on American boys as it 
undoubtedly is in the case of American girls. 

7. America's incresising adoption of the principle of the 
kindergarten^ not simply as an infant-school expedient, but as 
a far-reaching educational philosophy, accounts for much that 
is excellent in the schools. The writer has long held that 
amongst the educational philosophies that have been pro- 
pounded that of Froebel is the most consonant with and has 
the completest contribution to make to the education of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. If, to match Pestalozzi's * not words, but things,' 
a phrase were coined to hit ofif the spirit of the Froebelian philo- 
sophy of education, some such motto as 'not things, but 
processes,' would seem to serve the purpose. {Cf. article in the 
English ' Educational Review,' May 1899 : 'The Education of 
the Anglo-Saxon,' iii.). Whence, to select one point, the fuller 
introduction of manual occupations, not as a means of, or a 
preparation for, technical training, but as an integral part of 
every child's education. ' "Tis not a soul, 'tis not a body that 
we are training up, but a man, and we ought not to divide 
him.' No words can too strongly express the importance of 
««/oerfa/ hand-training (e.g. a graduated system of clay-work, 
* bricklaying,' wire-work, cardboard work, and papei folding), 
connecting the kindergarten occupations of the infant school 
with the manual training of the upper standards and science 
schools. 




The following are the regulations for promotion in the 
Borough of Brooklyn ; they are taken from the rules for ihe 
admission, transfer, and promotion oF pupils in the public 
schools of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, N. Y. 
(Charter, Sec. iiio; By-Laws, Sec. 273), 

I. It shall be the duty of every class teacher of a grammar or 
primary grade to determine and record at the close of each month 
the standing- of each of the pupils. The rating in every class shall 
be based solely upon the pupil's ability to take up ad\'anced work, 
as shown by his success in the work already done. It shall not be 
based upon a record of recitations, nor upon examinations, nor 
upon deportment. 

3. The rating made at the end of any monlh after the first 
shall summarise all previous ratings. The average of the rating's 
of the fifth month, therefore, shall represent the pupil's standing 
for the term. 

3. In grammar grades ratings shall be made in each of the 
following subjects, wherever it is Caught : English, mathematics, 
geography and science, history, geography and civil government, 
and drawing. In primary grades rating^s shall be made in each of 
the following subjects ; reading, language (including spelling and 
composition), writing, arithmetic, and drawing. 

4. The ratings employed shall be : 'excellent,' 'good,"passable,' 
'unsatisfactory,' and ' bad.' 

5. It shall be the duty of every principal to see that all pupils 
in his school are property rated, and that all ratings are properly 
recorded. 
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6. The ratings of ail pupils in grades above the fifth primary 
for every month, except the month of June, shall be regularly re- 
ported to their parents or guardians on or before the tenth day of 
the succeeding month. The ratings for the month of June shall 
be reported on or before the last day of the school term. 

7. Each pupil's monthly report card shall become his property 
at the end of the term or when he leaves school. 

8. A card, containing the ratings to date, shall be issued to 
each child in any grade below the fourth primary when he leaves 
to enter another public schooL 

9. When a principal admits a pupil from another public school he 
shall place said pupil in the grade indicated by the report card. 

10. A principal may set aside a teacher's ratings and determine 
the standings of her pupils by examination ; but in every such 
case the teacher affected shall have the right of appeal to the 
Board of Superintendents. When a principal sets aside a teacher's 
ratings, he shall report the fact to the Borough Superintendent. 
Should the principal, during any term, set aside the ratings of more 
than twenty per cent, of his teachers he shall report his action to 
the Board of Superintendents, who will investigate the reasons of 
such action. 

1 1. Promotions within a school shall be made by the principal. 
They shall be based upon the standings determined by the class 
teachers, except where such standings have been set aside, when 
they shall be based upon the resuhs of examination. At least 
fifty per cent, of the pupils in every class shall be promoted at the 
end of each term, except in cases where, for special reasons, the 
Borough Superintendent authorises the principal to hold the pupils 
back. All pupils who fail of promotion on the teacher's rating 
shall have the right to be examined by the principal for promotion. 

12. Regular promotions from a grammar school to another 
school of higher grade shall in all cases be made by the Borough 
Board of Superintendents. 

13. The regular examinations for promotion shall be held 
during the last two weeks of the term. During the last month of 
the term no other examinations than those prescribed by the fore- 
going rules shall be held in any class by teacher, head of 
department, or principal, except by direction of the Borough 
Superintendent. 

14. The mark for promotion on teachers' ratings shall be < pass- 
able.' In any examination for which questions are supplied by 
the Borough Superintendent the mark for promotion or graduation 



shall be detennined by the Boafd of Supenntetidents. The studies 
incliided in such examination, and all the rules governing the 
examLnation, shall be deiermined by thts Board. 

1 5. When a pupil, entitled to promotion within a school, cannot 
receive it for want of accommodation, he shall receive it in some 
other school in which there is accommodation, in aceordance with 
the provisions of II. 3, t. 

16. When complaint has been made to the Boroug^h Superin- 
tendent that a child has been unjustly promoted pr refused pro- 
motion, he shall examine into the facts of th« case and make a 
di^cision that shall be final. 
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REPLIES FROM CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
BEARING UPON THE REPORT. 

The following are taken from answers to a circular letter sent 
to over seventy city superintend ents^ containing the inquiry : 

What efforts are being made in the schools of your sj-stem, 
either by individual teachers or by yourself, as superintendent, 
to introduce the element of individuality into the class work? 
1 should be glad to hear {a) of any device used in large 
classes to bring the teacher into touch with the individual 
scholars ; {i)Qfany methods of grading, or (*-)ofany methods of 
instruction adopted by skilful individual teachers with this end 
in view. 

I. From Mr. J. A. Foshay, Superintendent of Schools, 
I.os Angeles^ California : 

Our pupils are watched as individuals as much as possible 
under the crowded condition of our schoolrooms at the present 
time. Pupils are promoted whenever they are thought to be 
capable of doing the work of the next yrade. Individual promo- 
tions are made during each school month, but class promotions 
take place at the end of each semester, and are determined by 
the teacher and principal. Questions are sent from the superinten- 
denl's office, intended to bring teachers into louch with individual 
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II. From Mr. C. H. Gordon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebraska : 

(a) While we have no special device in use at present to bring 
' the teacher into touch with the individual scholars, it is my pur- 

, pose to introduce a plan next year which will do this for the lower 

J grades. The plan is to make use of tables and chairs in the first, 

] second, and third grades, instead of the individual desks which are 

t now in use. There will be probably about four tables each, about 

^ 14 or 15 feet long, 3 feet wide, and of suitable height, for the 

t children of the room. One table will be used for a work table. 

1 This table will be supplied with scissors, rulers, paper, and other 

suitable materials for work, such as cutting, drawing plans, and 

other similar manual training work. Another table will be pro- 
: vided, with a raised pigeon-hole arrangement along the centre, for 

^ paper, pens, &c,, and will be used as a writing table. All materials 

= needed will be at hand. Another table will be used for a reading 

f table, and will be provided with a pigeon-hole arrangement down 

the centre, in which will be all the different books and other read- 
' ing matter used. Another table will be provided with steep sloping 

sides, to be used as a painting table. Pupils will be seated at the 

different tables, all at their particular kind of work, and at certain 
■; periods will be changed from table to table, to give change of work, 

r The class receiving instruction from the teacher will be at one side 

of the room where they will have the use of the blackboard. 

Some of the advantages that we hope to obtain by this method 

will be : 

1. Better adaptation of work and more convenient facilities in 
management of pupils in the room. 

2. Saving of time by having all the materials for the children 
to work with directly at band when they are ready for work. 
Under the present arrangement, the distribution of pens, paper, 
rulers, &c., takes up a large amount of time. 

3. Better training in habits of work and study. 

(d) Our present method of grading is the same as that in use in 
many other schools in this country, namely, the half-year system 
1 of promotions. The advantage claimed for this method is that it 

simplifies the method of promotion and saves to the pupil who 
fails in his grade much lost time, inasmuch as it is only necessary 
that he should go back one half-year instead of a full year. I may 
say that, personally, the method does not seem to me to be wholly 
satisfactory. Instead of the half-year system, it is my purpose to 
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inttoduccj as soon as convenient, a system of parallel or concentric 
courses. Under this plan ihe classes w»ll be arranged in yearly 
grades, bul each grade will be subdivided into two or three 
divisions. One of these, comprised of the weaker pupilsj will be 
required to take only such work as they can do satisfactorily. 
The section composed of pupils of greater capacity will be required 
to cover a larger amount of ground, and the division composed of 
the best pupils will be required to cover still more ground. By 
this method each pupil will be given the work that will be best 
adapted to hiin, and his promotion will be based upon the effort 
pat forth rather than by any fixed requirement as to subject 
matter. For example, In arithmetic certain things will be con- 
sidered essential to all, and these will constitute the full rcqtiirc- 
ments for the C class. The B class \*ill cover this ground with 
additional matter that may be of more or less importance, while 
the A class will cover all of the preceding and other subjects 
that win not be considered essential for the U and C divisions. 
The work, therefore, as you will see, will be comprised in concen. 
trie circles, the innermost consisting of the work required for all, 
and the second and third of the work required for the B and A 
divisions. 1 believe this method will be a much better adjustment of 
work to the varying- capacity of pupils than the method now in yse- 
A device for securing individual instruction which 1 should be 
pleased to see put in operation, would be to have schoolrooms 
arranged in suites of two — one large as a study and work room, the 
other smaller for a recitation room ; the large room to contain 
seventy or eighty pupils. These to be under two teachers, one of 
whom would conduct the recitation, while the other wouLd give 
individual instruction in the large room, I believe this method has 
many advantages over our present method of handling the work. 

(c) With reference to special methods of instruction adopted 
by skilful individual teachers, I will only mention that we are using, 
to some extent, the source method in historj', adapted eapeciaiiy 
to the individuality of pupils, inasmuch as it is partly n laboratory 
course. The method has not been fully worked oat, but is giving 
satisfaction, and, I believe, is likely to prove very successful. 

III. From Mr. H. E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa : 

ItaiTordsme much pleasure to respond to your inquiries of 
recent date, concerning our school system, 
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Quite a niuDrber of features have been intr^Kiuced jjradually into 
the Sioux City Schools, looking towards the better introduction of 
the element of individuality mto class work. Briefly stated they 
are these : 

1 . The introduction of shorter intervals between g rades. 
Formerly the ^'^rades were an entire school year, or nine months 
apart. Now they are only a semester, or four and a half months 
apart. This closer grading makes possible a better classification 
□r pupils of about the same ability and advaDcement, and brings 
class instrui!tion nearer to the hig'her level of individual in sit ruction. 
It also affords greatly increased facilities for frequent readjust- 
ments of pupils throug'h individual or special promotions. Our 
records show that at least 6 per cent, of our pupils are thus under 
constant process of reclassification. 

2. The teachers have been given constant instruction as to th« 
need and advantages of coming into close personal contact wtth 
each individual pupil. Ko two children are alike. Hereditary 
tendencies, environment, natural capabilities, and other influences, 
playing through the sensitive soul of the child, will inevitably pro- 
duce an infinity of variations. Hence personal study and instruc- 
tion of each child, as far as the class-room will permit, is 
imperative. 

3. To stimulate such individual study of each child 1 made out 
a card,' calling it a record of pupils* chief characteristics, and inlro- 
duced it into the Sioux City Schools about six years ago. The 
good results were soon apparent. First, and of foremost impor- 
tance, a deeper interest was roused up among the teachers in the 
study of pupils' chief characteristics. Individual peculiarities were 
better understood and deeper insight gained into child nature. 

Second, teachers developed a more intelligent appreciation of 
the real needs and defects of their pupils^ and manifested a greater 
definiteness of aim in their work. 

Third, a few children, who were supposed to be hopelessly 
dull, were found to be simply dull in hearing, and some were 
hindered by defective eyesight. 

Fourth, children were better seated with reference to their 
ability to see and hear. 

Fifth, teachers were brought into closer and better relations (o 
iheir pupils in general, and developed greater intelligence and 
sympathy in dealing with the so-called bad boys and girls. 
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IV. From Mr. O. B. Bruce, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lynn, Massachusetts : 

(o) By dividing clashes into small groups, usually five groups 
in a class of fifty pupils, composed of those nearly uniform in 
mental ability and capacity ; also by a device fomierly used in two 
of our schools, but dropped last year— an extra teacher for pupils 
' below grade.' 

(6) As teachers or principals discover inany pupil development 
of menul power beyond that class he is immediately placed in 
next higher class or grade, regardless of time of year or part of 
course. 

(f) By adjusting details of subject and instruction (in quality 
and quantity) to the several abilities, capacities, and outside oppor- 
tunities of pupils, so that the weak or less favoured shall not be 
forced or expected to take the work prescribed or adapted to the 
stronger of the class. 

V. From Mr. John T. Printe, agent to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education : 

The following points referred to in your questions have been 
urged upon teachers and superintendents in recent addresses. I 
have reason to believe that many of the methods recommended 
have been pursued with a good degree of success. 

The needs of individual pupils are met (r) by a careful plan 
of class and individual promotions ; (a) by the giving of a small 
number of pupils to a teacher ; (3) by a plan of tasks and reciw- 
ttons by which all the pupils are permitted to do the most that 
they are capable of doing ; (4) by a systematic plan of visits at the 
homes of certain pupils. 

( [) Several plans of class promotion are recommended^ details 
of which are included in a special report, a copy of which I send 
you by this mail. 

[In describing one plan, similar in many respects to methods 
referred to in the foregoing' pages, Mr. Prince says :] 

If thought best by the teacher, worthy pupils of the lower 
section are permitted to do some of the work of the upper section, 
with the expectation of passing into the next higher class with the 
latter named section. In some instances also^ for the pl]^po?^! ot 
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gaining time, pupils of one room are permitted to recite in one or 
two subjects with the pupils of a higher room. 

One month before the close of a semester teachers are asked 
to give to the superintendent of schools, or supervising principal, 
a list of pupils of whose promotion there is no doubt, another list 
of pupils whose detention in the section for another half-year is 
also unquestionable, and a third list consisting of those whose 
place during the next semester is, in the opinion of the teacher, 
uncertain. During the last month of the semester the superin- 
tendent or principal gives special attention to the last-named list 
of pupils, questioning them upon important points, and under his 
direction all the teachers of each grade prepare examination ques- 
tions for the doubtful pupils. The results of this test, togedier 
with the impressions of the teacher and superintendent, help the 
latter to determine whether the doubtful pupils shall be promoted 
unconditionally or be obliged to repeat some or all of the last 
semester's work, or be permitted to pass into the higher section on 
probation for one month. It should be said that throughout the 
course special notices are sent to the parents of those pupils who 
are falling behind in their work. By this means the active assist- 
ance and co-operation of parents are secured. 

So far as individual promotions are concerned, superintendents 
and teachers should be constantly watchful, the only question 
being, where each pupil shall be placed so that he will do the most 
for himself. In rural schools especially care should be taken to 
have pupils placed in classes where they will work most advanta- 
geously. A pupil may recite in one class in arithmetic, and another 
class in reading, in two classes in one subject, and, if circumstances 
warrant it, he may not recite at all in a given subject. What we 
need is a greater elasticity of system or plan. 

(2) No teacher should have more than thirty pupils in a graded 
school, or twenty pupils in an ungraded school. This standard is 
not reached in many places, but school committees and superin- 
tendents are appreciating more and more the importance of having 
a smaller number of pupils to a teacher. 

(3) I am urging teachers to give extra voluntary work in addi- 
tion to the required work, it beii^ understood that the required 
work shall be done by all the pupils, and the extra work by those 
who are able to complete the required work in a short period 
of time. In my addresses to teachers this plan is elaborated 
fiilly with examples from subjects taught in the schools. 

(4) The pupils to be visited are those who do the work of the 



school with difficulty. Visits are made for the purpose ofascet' 
taitiing the home conditions, and of securingr the co-operation, of ^ 
the parents. fl 

VI, Froin Mr. E. H. Mark, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky: ^M 

For nia.ny years there has been a rule in our Manua.1 requiring 
the promotion of pupils at any time when found capable of doing 
the work of the grade in advance. ^M 

We have no provision for individuaJsty in teaching, except after ^| 
the twelve o'clock recess, as stated below. It has been the custom 
to divide the large classes of the lower grades into two or three 
sections. Three years ago, at my suggestion, the Board passed a 
rule allowing the superintendent to dismiss Che first and second 
grades at twelve o'clock, and retain the teachers of these grades to 
instruct any pupils of the upper grades who might need individual 
attention. The plan has worked satisfactorily, in that we have 
been able to give assistance to those pupils who were falling behind 
and thereby helping them to maintain their class standing. It is 
my experience that many pupils who would have dropped out of 
school because of failure to maintain class standing have, by this 
indlvidoa! assistance, kept pace with the class and therefore re- 
mained in ischool. It is necessary to explain that we have only 
one daily session of our schools. The schools open at S.30 A.M. and 
close at 1.30 P.M., with two short recesses, one at to. 30, the Other 
at 12 noon. 

At (he twelve o'clock recess all pupils of the first grade and 
those of the second grade who have done satisfactory work are 
dismissed, and the teachers are used as above indicated. 

VII. From Mr. C. B. Gilberts Superintendent of Schools, 

Newark, NJ. : 

Vour first question I must answer in a general way. We 
endeavour to have the number not too large in any class-room, and 
then divide these into groups varying in size and attainment for 
study and recitation purposes. The groups are smaller in the 
lower grades than in those that are higher. Though this method 
is quite informal, tlie teachers are able by means of it to learn quite 
well the individual characteristics of the different children and 
give them due consideration. Naturally some teachers will be 
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more successful than others in this as in every other phase of 
work. In some schools we are also trying individual records, 
which are started when ihe children enter school and go with them 
through the differeni grades, being modified as the children 
advance in age and display new or theretofore unobserved 
characteristics. These are intended for the confidential use of 
teachers to aid them in their efforts in dealing with the individual 
children. I am, through every means in my power, excepting the 
use of absolute authorltyf reducing' the size of classes in recitation, 
and have been successful in almost all cases. I prefer that the 
teachers shall believe in my ideas and foilow them out c&n arnore, 
rather than that they should obey unwillingly. I must state here 
that I have been but a httle over three years in this city. 

I mail you a Manual giving our rules for gradation and promo- 
tion. I think they will answer all your questions^ with the possible 
exception of the one relating to individual promotion. We advance 
individuals or classes whenever it is evident from the work of the 
children that their needs can be better served in the higher grade, 
I beg leave to call your attention also to our system of tnark- 
ingj which requires by its absence of deBniteness, except in one 
point [that of attendances], a careful study of each child by the 
teacher. 
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VIII. From Miss Margaret W. Sutherland, for the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio : 

The most successful efforts to introduce the element of indivi- 
duality into class work are not generally of the kind that can be 
tabulated under any given heads. I musl admit that it is difficult 
lor me to understand m,uch of the discussion that is going on of 
this subject, for the reason that 1 know through ail my public 
school course i was an individual to every teacher who taught 
me in a large class ; and 1 have laughl for thirty years now in the 
public schools and have never failed to individualise every pupil 
under my care, although 1 have had experience in graded, high, 
and normal schoolb. 

(a) All the teachers in the elementary schools of Coluinbus are 
professionally trained. In the Normal School the pupil teachers 
make studies of individual pupiU in the practice schools and report 
to principal of Normal School and to teachers in training schools. 

Teachers are encouraged, after they have their own schools, to 
talk with principals of buildings upon the mental and physicaj 
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ability of individual pupils, their habits of work, and any moral 
characteristics that shoulcl be noted. 

{p) Each pupil is marked about once a week in the subjects in 
the course of study in the schools. Any pupil is advanced from 
one grade to another when tt is fownd tJiat he is not Vept busy by 
the work of the lower grade and is capable, with a little e^tra 
effort pn his part and a little wise assistance on the part of his 
teacher, of doing the work of the nevt higher class. 

(f) All our teachers make much use of the question method in 
larg'e classes, and many of them are very skilful in holding the 
attention of large classes by calling, not according to any system 
that pupils may understand, but by some device of their own, on 
almost every pupil of the class in a recitation period. 

IX. From Mr. H. S. Bulkrd, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hartford, Connecticut : 

A great and strenuous effort is made to come into vital touch 
with the individual pupil. 

In our primary grades we have from six to eight g^ups or 
classes in each giade. In our nest higher grades, say the fourth 
and fifth years after the beginning of the child's school !ife m 
elementary schools, we have four classes per grade. You can sec 
that in this way there is no very great difference between the work 
of the one class and tliat of the next higher. It is therefore easy 
to promote individuals from one class into the next higher. We 
thus avoid, in large measure, the stilted and unnatural annual 
promotion. Indeed, far more than half our promotions, in the 
grades named, are individual, and are made whenever the indivi- 
dual seems able to do work in a higher class. 

We have had this year more or less work done by a special 
teacher with pupils with peculiar needs. We hope to enlarge the 
scope of this work ; it is extremely valuable. Such work would 
partly Counteract the evil influences of teaching masses of children 
together. 1 predict that such work will have a large gtOwth in 
this country. 

X. From Mr. F. R. Hathaway, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan : 

No teacher below the high school has overforty pupils. These 
are divided into two classes. In the lower grades we introduce an 
interval of Afteen minutes between recitations. During this time 
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the teacher does iDdividual work with Lhe pupils. In some of our 

rooms we also have a system of promotion wherftby pupils are 
graded every Icn weeks. By this plan we are enabled to keep the 
class unit small and at the same time quite thoroughly homo- 
geneous. 

XI. From Miss Small, Supervisor of Grades, £lwood, 
Indiana ; 

C^-r^ is taken not to emphasise the thought of grading with ihe 
child. We wish him to give us his best work because he is in. 
terested in the subject, and not that he niay be marked so much 
on it, 

XII. The following account of ungraded classes is taken 
from Mr. Gilbert's report for 1900, as Superintendent of Schools 
at Newark, New Jersey : 

1 desire briefly 10 call attention to the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the new Seventh Avenue School It is in a district 
inhabited almost wholly by Italians, and presents very many diffi- 
culties. The pupils in each grade are o{ widely varying- ages. 
Many have been in no school and some have attended parochial 
schools of their own race. The great majority are absolutely un- 
controlled out of school, neither they nor their parents having a 
clear idea of proper conduct, of self-restraint, or of a wise use of 
freedom. When the school was first opened with an able principal 
and a good corps of teachers^ the difliculty seemed almost insur- 
mountable ; but patient and persistent effort has finally broug-ht 
about greatly impro^'ed interest andl improved attendance. The 
chief difficulty has been the necessarv' association in the same 
class of little children and older pupils, as so many of the older 
pupils cannot read any language and cannot speak English. The 
remedy which we have planned to provide for this is the opening 
of ungraded classes for the older pupils, in which they shall be 
treated as individuals and in which special work shall be furnished 
in manual training. Teachers are to be put in charge of these 
classes who have taken a course in manual training, and they will 
be furnished witli the necessary equipment. I recommend that a. 
certain number of manual training benches be placed in the vacant 
assembly room in such a way as not to interfere with the other 
uses of the hall, where the larger boys and girls can spend all of 
their spare time, acquiring manual skill and that sClf-Control which 
"omes from such work as manual training classes offer. 
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Al'PENDIX C 



TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES. 
I 

The rgUowing outline foe a montK's reading was contributed 
to the report on rural schools from Houston, Texas : 

THOMAS ARNOLD {i79S'i843}. 

A STUDY FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

We are to stvdy this month the contrihqtians of Thomas 
Arnold to educational doctrine and practice. One of the great 
biographies in EngUsli literature is Dean Stanley's ' Life of Thomas 
Arnold.' An American educator says that to become familiar with 
this biography mark$ an era in the Ufe of a teacher. For material 
concerning Dr. Arnold's pedagogical work consult Oscar Browning's 
'Arnold and Arqoldism ' {^Foiimiaiiom , of February 1897), Payne's 
'Lectures on Arnold' (pp, 129 and 261, Vol. IV., FotmdatiGns)^ 
'Tom Brown at Rugby,' and Carlisle's abridgment of Stanley's 
'Life of Arnold.' 

The discussions to take place at the institute session, to be 
heEd on the 13th proximo, will be founded upon the following ques' 
tions : 

1. Give a brief biographical sketch of Arnold, calling especiai 
attention to events having formative influence upon bis character. 

3, Describe the school at Rugby. 

3. How did Arnold contribute toward dignifying the profession 
of teaching ? 

4. What WLis his theory with respect to teaching morality ? 

5. Compare Arnold's views concerning schoo! rnanagement 
with the views advocated respectively by Locke and Herbert 
Spencer. 

6. Prove : Arnold hated shams. 

7. Discuss two excellent characteristics of his instruction, 

8. What practical lesson with respect to self-government should 
the teacher learn froiq the study of Arnold ? 

9. Of what feature of the modern English school would Arnold 
have e-ntirely disapproved, and upon what grounds ? 
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la To what one thing, above everything else, do you attribute 
Arnold's success ^ 

II. Give in parallel columns a comparative view of the cootrii 
buttons made to educational history by Ascham, Locke, Spencer, 
and Arnold, 

Then follow a number of brief quotations from Arnold, or 
educators whose utterances were in sympathy with his, bearing, 
directly or indirectly, upon the month's lesson. 



II 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The New York Legislature of 1895, in an Act entitled, ' An Act 
for the Encouragement of Common Schools and Public Libraries,' 
authorised the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to esta- 
blish a State school library for the benefit and free use of the 
teachers of the State. . . . The books selected embrace those 
bearing directly on the profession of teaching, with others relating 
to studies in psychology and the training of children, tag:ether 
with those referring to special studies in school. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the selection of works on civil government, 
political economy, and social and moral questions, as discussed by 
teachers with the children. Volumes on the natural sciences have 
been provided for popular use rather than for technical or profes- 
sional reading. Care has been taken to provide, to a limited 
extent, books relating to history, general literature, and art. 

Any teacher may have the use of the books of this library free 
of expense, except for postage and express, and he may purchase 
books from the list at a fixed price. (From Report of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, New York, 1896.) 



Ill 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES. 

{From the Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools.) 

The committee has endeavoured to make out a list of books 
for study and reading for parents, teachers and pupils in the 
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country schools. It wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
President F. W. Parker, of Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University ; Professor F. H. Kingj University of Wisconsin ; and 
Professor D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota. 

Colonel Parker makes this suggestion ; 'The mere reading or 
study of tliese books, wllhout copious illustrations direct from 
nature, would be like reading any other books without experieiice 
back of them. My suggestion is this : that the books be read in 
connection with the study of nature. The teachers can easily 
make the right selections ; for instance, tiie study of soils in the 
time of ploughing, the study of plants in the time of growth, &c. 
Specimens may be brought into the schoolroom, or better, the 
pupils may go to the specimens by field excursions.' 

A list of about 130 books follows, drawn up with special 
reference to rural interests and so to the needs of country 

teachers. The list includes books on agriculture, horticulture, 
animal ilife, nature study, science, and miscellaneous writings 
of a more popular kind on related topics. 



■ 



IV 

BROOKLYN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
John H. Haaren, /"^ji'a^/ (1898-99). 



SPECIAL BULLETIN NO. 6. 

Boiough of Brooklyn, January 35, 1899, 

To BB.OOKLVN TEACHSftS,— At the request of Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, your attention is invited 
to a reprint of a circular recently issued by authority of ihe Board 
of Examiners. 



CIRCULAR REGARDING TEACHERS' COURSES IN RECOGNISED 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING, 

The following statement, issued by authority of the Board of 
Examiners, indicates the kind of work done by teachers in ' recog- 
nised institutions of learning,' that may be accepted by the Board 
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in lieu of examination, in whole or in part, in accordance with the 
By-laws of the Board of Education : 

1. A course in literature, either in English or in a foreign 
language, should include a critical study of at least two mastei* 
pieces, eg. one of Shakespeare's plays or one of Milton's or 
Tennyson's longer poems. 

The note book presented as proof of successful study should 
cont^n, in addition to notes of the class work, an analysis of the 
works studied, and other evidence that the student has bestowed 
critical study upon them. 

2. A course in English rhetoric or composition should include 
the writing, under direction, of frequent themes, reports or 
criticisms. 

The evidence presented should include, in addition to notes of 
work in class, all the written work of the student. 

3. A course in history should include the intensive study of a 
particular period or theme. 

The evidence presented should include, in addition to notes of 
the class work, abstracts or outlines of passages to which the 
student was referred by the instructor, and any papers or studies 
prepared by the student as a part of the class work. 

4. A course in physics or chemistry should embrace, in addition 
to lectures or other class work, at least twenty experiments per- 
formed by the individual student 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the class work, careful descriptions, accompanied, when possible, 
by drawings. 

5. A course in botany or zoology should consist, for the most 
part, of laboratory or field work. 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the class work, accurate descriptions of specimens examined 
and experiments performed. These descriptions should be illus- 
trated by careful drawings. 

6. A course of education should consist of (a) the principles of 
education ; (i) the theory and practice of teaching ; or (c) the his- 
tory of education, including the study of at least two standard 
works on the subject selected. 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the lectures or class work, abstracts of the works studied and 
passages referred to, plans of typical lessons, records of observa- 
tions or experiments made, &c 

Note. — The statements of the instructors, regarding the record 
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made by their students, w!!] have weight with the Board of 
Examiners in determining whether the wqrk donewiit be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

William H. Maxwell, 

City Superiniendent. 



The course of study in the Association's classes embraces the 
essential features of the above requirements. 

Dr. Edward P, Crowell, P.S. No. 36, 

Ckairman Committee en Lectures and Studies. 

BROOKLYN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

John H. Haaren, President {liqi-g/^. 



SPECIAL BULLETIN NO. 7. 



Borough of BrcMjklyn, fif V. , P'ebniary 6, 1S99. 
COPfPERENCES. 

All teachers are cordially invited to attend the conferences of 
their respective grades. 

To make these conferences productive of the largest benefits, 
free discussion of plans, methods and devices is urgently re- 
quested. 

If teachers will forward to the leaders before the date of the 
conference statements of the cbief difSculiies which ihey encounter, 
these will be considered at the conference and methods of treat- 
ment suggested. 

Naiure and Language. Primary Grades. Prin. W. T. B. S. 
Itnlay, P,S. No, 73. 

r P.S. No. 19, Feb. 6, at 4. p.m. 
Seventh primary grades . .<, P.S. No. 3, Feb. 7, at 4 p.m. 

L P.S. No. 15, Feb, 17, aC4P.M. 

(-P.S. No. 19, Feb. 14, at 4 p.m. 
Sixth and Fifth primary grades .J P.S. No. 3, Feb. 15, at 4 p.m. 

[.P.S. No. 15, Feb. 20, at 4 p.m. 



I 
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Nature. 
Fou„h an. ThW primary rad«{^:|; H J* j^'^; ^l'^^^^ 

Language. 

,, . , ...... - „j rP.S. No. 19, Mar. 6, at 4 P.M. 

\ ourth and 1 hird primary grades \ t, c -ks^ ^V -km "»*■■* ■^•■■ 
^ ' " l^ °-^- No. 1 5, Mar. 9, at 4 p.m. 

Nature. 
S„o„a and Firs, prinury ^d« { JJ; ^°: J^; «- JJ. « 4 .«• 

second and Fi., pri„.,y g^des {^J; jj"; j* JJ- ^ « 4 J- 

Arithmetic. Primary Grades. Prin. Ckas. O. Z>ewey 
P.S. No. 94. 

S.v.n.h , Si„h, Fi«h p..a. f ||: ^^ J^k^^-^^'/ ^ 

''""''" Ip.S.No. is.Mar. 2, at4P,M. 

Fourth and ThW primary .™des{||: S^; I* JJ^; ^^^.Yp" 
S^ond and Firs, pH^ar, grade. {^J; Z] \t JJS 3^ S : It 

Mat/temattes. Grammar Grades. Prin. Arthur C. Perry^junr 
P.S. No. 85. 

Eighth grammar grades P.S. No. 3, Mar. i, at 4 p.m. 



Seventh grammar grades 
Sixth grammar grades . 
Fifth grammar grades . 
Fourth grammar grades 
Third grammar grades. 
Second grammar grades 
First grammar grades . 



P.S. No. 3, Mar. 8, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 15, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 22, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 29, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. s, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. 12, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. 19, at 4 p.m. 



' Note that ' grades ' here spoken of are not the same as the ordinary 
four primary and four grammar grades. They are evidently half-yearly 
divisions corresponding to the scheme in use in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx (New Voik City). 
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Composition. Grammar Gra4?s. Prin- /pj- V- Witkerbse, 
P.S. No. 106. 

Eighthj Seventh, Sixth, and Fifth / P.S. No. 19, Apr. 5^ at 4 p.m. 

grammar grades . ■ . \ P.S. No, 15, Apr, 13, at 4 P.M. 
Faunh, Third, Second, and First/P.S. No. 19, Apr, 19, at 4 p,m, 

grammar grades . . .1 P.S. Ko. 15. Apr. 26, at 4 p.m. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE COURSE. 

The first lecture in this course will be delivered by Mr. Wtlliam 
McAndrew, P.S. No. 44, in the auditorium of the Boys' High 
School, Tuesday evening, February 14, at eiyht o'clock. 

The subject will be 'The Mis^sissippi Valley.' AIL teachers, 
whether members of the Asso'ciation or not, are cordially invited, 
aud are requested to use the coupon ticket on next week's bulletin. 

{PlcasE keep tkis bulletin for reference^ 



Dr. Edward P. Crowell, P.S. No. 36, 

Chairman Committee on Lccltires and Sitidki. 



APPENDIX D 



SOME CHILD STUDY STATISTICS. 

The following [s taken from the Report of the Department of 
Child Study and Pedagogic Itivestigation (July 1899 to July 
1900) contained in the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of Chicago, 18919-1900 (Child Study 
Report No. 2) : 

L From the Report of Committfie on Child Study and 
Pedagogic Investigation (Dr, W, S, Christopher, Chairman) : 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. Frank Allporl of this city, 
the Board, at its meeting of March 9^ iSyS, authorised an examina- 
tron of the eyes and ears of al! the school children of the city 
upon a plan devised by Dr, .Mlport, and used in numerous school 
systems throughout the country. Dr. Allport gave instruction 
to many teachers in the city upon the methods to he employed, 
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and the work was carried out the next school year. . . . Upm 
the recommendation of your committee, this work was, on April 4, 
1900, put in the charge of this department, and Dr. Allport added 
to its staff as consulting ocolist and aurist. According^Iy all the 
pupils were examined by their several teachers, and reports made 
to the director of this department This work calls the ^toitioa 
of each teacher to the visual and aural defects of the chUdien 
under her care, a knowledge of which &cts on her part must be 
of great value, both to her and to the pupils. These examinations 
are to be repeated annually. 

In the report of the preliminary investigation made last year 
attention was called to the wide diversity of physical development 
of the pupils in individual rooms, and it was pointed out that ^ 
classes in physical culture should be arranged upon a physical, 
instead of an intellectual basis, as is now done. Your committee 
recommends that efforts to secure such an arrangement of the 
classes in physical culture be made in the near fiiture. 

The preliminary investigation of last year established cleariy 
that in each room there was a great range of physical capadty 
and endurance among the different pupils ; it also established the 
fact that this differentiation constantly increased from the first 
grade to the eighth. It was also claimed that these facts called 
for increasing elasticity in the school work, and that such elasticity 
was especially called for in the upper grammar grades. The 
appended report of Director Smedley further supports this con- 
tention with some new and important facts. The desirability and 
necessity of such elasticity has long been recognised by progressive 
educators, and any adaptation of it must be of a purely pedagogical 
character. Your committee, therefore, recommends that the 
Superintendent of Schools be directed to investigate the matter 
and report such measures securing elasticity of work as may be 
found feasible. . . . 

In all of the schools in which the child study corps was engaged 
in making observations instruction to the teachers was also given 
in child study. This part of the work might be advantageously 
extended, and could be if the corps should be increased by the 
addition of one or two more teachers. Such increase would in 
other ways materially strengthen the department and increase its 
usefulness.* 

' The staff for 1899-1900 was a director with three assistants and one 
voluntary assistant, worlcii^ in conjunction with a special committee of the 
Board of Education under the chairmanship of Dr. W. S. Christopher. 
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At the John Worthy School,atfached to the Bridewell, measure- 
ments were made of 384 boys. By comparing the resulis of these 
measurements with the norms obtained by measuring normal 
children, it is found that the boys in the John Wgrthy School 
are inferior in all the physical measurenients taken, and this 
inferiority seems to increase wiih age. Wliile the number 
examined at the Jo]in Worthy School is not sufficient to warrant 
far reaching conclusions, it is to be noted that the general result 
of the evamination fits with the general observations of those 
faniiliar with the boys at the school. As the population of the 
school is constantly changing, it will be possible to add rapidly 
to the number of boys examined, and thus obtain results which 
are reliable. If further investigation confirms the observation 01 
physical inferiority of the boys who are sent to the John Worthy 
School, it will have far reaching results. Such physical in- 
feriority means, broadly^ malnutrition. While this is not the 
place to discuss the causes of malnutrition, social, hereditary, 
dietetic, infectious, &c., it seems right to remind the Board that 
the Parental School now in course 01 construction will be called 
upon to receive many of the boys who are now sent to the Bride- 
wel] in default of a more suitable place. In view, therefore, of the 
results of Che measurements of the boys of the John Worthy 
School, your committee recommenda that in the management of 
the Parental School the physical welfare of the inmates be made a 
matter of fundamental care, and that to this end great attention 
be paid to the dietary of the institution, that it be wholesome, 
nutritious, and sufficient ; that pro\'ision be made for physical 
exercise, sufficient and not excessive in amount, and of a character 
adapted to the needs of the inmates ; that ample and varied 
bathing accommodation be provided ; that clothing adapted to 
the weather and the occupations of the school be supplied ; and 
that the sleeping quaner^ be made thoroughly comfortable and 
hygienic. 

At its meeting of April 4, tpoo, the Board authorised the 
estabhshment of a psycho-physicai laboratory in the department, 
and appropriated JifiSo-dO for the purchase of apparatus. As soon 
as the apparatus could be got together the laboratory was opened 
in a partially unused room connected with the offices of the 
Board. The laboratory has heen opened on Saturdays only, a.s, 
upon other days the members of the corps have been engaged in 
their routine work in the schools. To the laboratory backward 
or difficult pupils may be brought from any school in the system. 
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by the principals, upon previous arrangement with the director 
of child study. Each pupil is subjected to a careful and thorough 
psycho-physical exajnination, afid such advice given as the results 
obtained suggest to the trained psychologists in charge. Miss 
Luella Heinroth, the principal of the Schiller School, brought to 
the laboratory some fifteen backward pupils, and after obtaining 
the results of the thorough investigation of each of them, very 
wisely asked that an ungraded room be established in her school 
for their benefiL The necessary sanction of the Board was obtained 
through the recommendation of the School Management Com- 
mittee, and the room will be in operation next session. In this 
connection your committee desires to call attention to the prin- 
ciples involved in the establishment of this particular ungraded 
room and to recommend that they be followed hereafter in 
establishing similar rooms. The principles referred to are the 
following : 

r. Limitation of the maximum number of pupils in the room 
to twenty. 

2. Requiring all pupils who are to be assigned to the room to 
be first examined in the child study laboratory. 

3. Requiring the course of study used in such a room to be 
specially determined for such room by the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendent of the district, and the director 
of child study. 

4. Requiring that the teacher assigned to such room shall be 
experienced in actual teaching, and sufficiently versed in psychology 
and human anatomy, physiology and pathology to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the results of the psycho-physical 
examination made in the laboratory, so that proper advantage 
may be taken of the results for the highest benefit of the pupils. 

There will always be found in the school system a class of 
pupils who are so backward that they gain little or nothing from 
the ordinary course of instruction, and whose presence in the 
general class-room is distinctly detrimental to the remaining 
pupils, but who are yet not so deficient mentally as to justify 
sending them to the State Institution for the Feeble Minded. 
Such pupils must be cared for in the common schools, but 
justice to them and to the more normal pupils demands that the 
two classes be separated and the backward pupils placed in the 
so-called ' ungraded nums.' 

A conservative estimate of the number of such backward pupils 
in the Chicago schools would indicate that at least one ungraded 
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Toom should be established in «very large school, say, possibly two 
hundred such rooms throughout the city. These backward pupils 
present a mixture of pedagog-ical, psychological, and medical 
problems of the highest interest and the greatest complexity, and 
require, for their proper management, teachers of the highest skill 
and broadest knowledge and training. It will namra.lly be diffi- 
cult 10 find teachers possessing the necesisary qualifications for 
such work, and your committee therefore recommends that the 
establishment of ungraded rooms be proceeded with slowly, and 
that steps be taken to establish in the Normal School courses of 
instruction, preferably post-graduate, for the training of teachers 
for ungraded rooms. . . . 

Particularly is it desirable that research departments, similar 
to our own, be established in the school systems of other large 
cities, for in this way not only is the bulk of work done very 
rapidly incfeased, but the benefit of many minds at work at the 
same time on different types of problems is obtained. Private 
research is doing;, and has done, much for psychology and child 
study, but it lacks the force and continuity of publicly supported 
research. In the medical sciences research has always lacked 
public support in EngUsh-speaking countries, while it has always 
received such support in the countries of continental Europe. 
The result has been that such of the new facts In these sciences 
as a.re of laboiatory origin have mostly come from the Continent 
of Europe, and in this way great honour and advantage have 
accrued to those countries and to the professional workers there, 
while corresponding disadvantages have been the fate of biological 
workers in English-speaking countries. Educational interests, on 
the other hand, are remarkably well supported by pubhc funds in 
this country. The schools are everywhere looked upon as the 
bulwark of the nation. The States generally have established 
minimum limits for the education of their chiidren, and have pro- 
vided means for the education of all, far beyond these limits. 
The State practically monopolizes primary and secondary instruc- 
tion. It seems only right, therefore, that the advancement of 
pedagogic knowledge should be a matter of public concern. So 
far as we are aware, your Board is the first public Board of 
Education to formally recognise these facts, and to establish in the 
school system under its charge a special department for pedagogic 
research. There is a pedagogic laboratory at Antwerp, Bel^um, 
but whether it constitutes an exception to this statement we are 
unable to say. 
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Id conclusion we give the following brief outline of the obj 
and functions of the Department of Child Study and Pedagt 
Investigation : 

1. Research Work— 

a. Collecting anthropometric and psycho-physical c 
for the purpose of establishing norms, and for determin 
such relationships as may be of service in pedagogy. 

i. Applying accurate scientific methods to specific pe 
gogic problems, particularly methods of teaching ; 
determination of the pedagogic value of various studies. 

2. Examination of Individual Pupils with a view to 

vising as to thetr pedagogic management. 

3. Instruction to Teachers in child study and psycholog 

II. From the report of Director Fred W. Smedley : 

The results of the tests on each individual pupi! were record 
on a card, the accompanying copy of which will serve to show 1 
scope of the data collected. 

The use of cards with one colour for the boys and another 1 
the girls allows the quick compilation of the data in any manr 
desired by changing the grouping of the cards. 

Up to date, tests have been made, in all, on 6,259 pupils, 2,7 
boys and 3471 girls. The pupils of the schools selected are larg( 
of American parentage and are the children of parents in comfo 
able circumstances, so that they are uniformly well fed and clotht 
Therefore, it is believed that they may be taken to represe 
normal Chicago children living under good conditions. Fro 
these tests and measurements tables of norms have been coi 
piled. As we were obliged to compile the data several times, \ 
have been able to watch the changes which added numbers ha' 
produced. These changes of the norms from the addition of tl 
last set of cards representing the measurements of about fif 
pupils of each year of age, between the ages of six and sixtee 
have been so slight that it is believed that these norms are fair 
representative of the class of pupils tested for these years. Ae 
probably large additions to these figures, if the data were take 
from the same class of pupils, would but slightly change tl 
averages thus established. The norms for the upper years, sixtee 
to twenty-one, and also for the kindergarten ages, four to six. c 
account of the paucity of numbers can hardly be considered s 
completely established 
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No. 



Name 

Grade No. of weeks in this Grade. 

School Room No 

Teacher 



Date of birth— Year ............Month 

Place of birth 

Place of birth of father 

Place of birth of mother 

School Standing 

Attention 

Memory 

Judgment 

Best work is in 

Poorest work is in 

Deportment 

Date r~~^~.~!7.T '. 



Day 



Age 

Height with shoes 

Height of heel 

Net height 

Height sitting 

Weight with clothes 

Weight of clothing, est.. 

Net weight, est 

Ei^ograph — Hour 

Weight used 

Centimetres travelled .. 

Work— Centm. Kg 

Duration of work 

Strength of Grip, R. H. 
„ „ L. H. 

Vital Capacity 

Audiometer, R 

L 

Visual Acuity, R 

„ L 

Motor Ability 



Birthday Norms. 

In compiling these norms the age at the last birthday was 
used. It was assiuned that the actual average age for any year 
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would be that year and about six numtlu. Wfaen the avengt 
Bgea were made out it was found, as will appear in the taUe, dm 
in some years the ages averaged above the half-year and in some 
below. In order to ascertain the norms for the exact years and 
half-years, the daily and monthly increments were calcnlated. Tbc 
increment between any two average ages divided by the end 
number of days between those a^es gives the average dailj 
increment, and this multiplied by thirty and five>twelfths gives the 
average monthly increment. In these tables, where the aver^ies 
of the girls are greater than the avenges of the boys for corre- 
sponding Ages, the measurements have been printed in htayv- 
fiiced type. 

These norms, computed to the integral years, are, for the sake 
of convenience, termed ' Birthday Norms.' 

niRTlIDAY NORMS TRANSLATED INTO THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
WKir.HTS AND MEASURES. 



Boys- 



Agt. 


HelBht. 


Siuing. 




In>. 


6-0 


43-58 


3457 


6-6 


44-59 


35-03 


7-0 


46-61 


35-46 


7-6 


35-90 


S-o 


47-61 


36-38 


8-6 


48-61 


36-66 


9_o 


49-66 


37-09 


9-6 


SO -71 


37-50 


10-0 


51-54 
52-38 


37-79 
38-06 


10-6 


II-O 


S3'iK> 


38-39 


11-6 


54 -02 


38-73 


12-0 


54-94 


39-06 


13-6 


55-87 


39-40 


13-0 


57-30 


30-03 


13-6 


58-70 
59-83 


30-63 


14-0 


31-19 


14-6 


60-93 


31-75 


iS-0 


63-34 


33-36 


,|^6 
16-0 


63-55 


3«-9S 


64-59 


33-64 


16-6 


65-62 


343* 


17-0 


6^-10 


34-71 


17-6 


66-56 


35-10 


18-0 


67-43 


35-55 


18-6 


68-38 


36-01 



Weight. 



43-53 
45-59 
47-66 
49-73 
52-53 

55-31 
58-07 
60-83 

65-76 
68-85 
71-93 

75-30 
78-68 
83-98 
89-37 
94-14 
99-03 
105-83 

1 13 -63 

117-39 
133-15 
136-53 
130-91 
135-14 
139-36 



Erg;o- 
graph. 



Foot-lb*. 
6-33 

5:1! 
10-09 
ii-iS 

13-22 

13-53 
14-85 
15-93 
1699 
18-23 

1945 
30-53 
31-61 
33-83 
26-02 
38-41 
3079 
34-01 

37-34 
39-89 
43-53 
44-90 

47-28 
49-18 
51-06 



Richt- 
band 
Grip. 



Lbs. 

20-30 

21-98 

23-68 

25-38 

27-36 

39-35 
31-62 

3389 
36-43 
38-0 
41-56 

44-17 
46-83 
49-51 
53-89 
58-38 
62-67 
67-03 
73-63 
80 -32 

86-81 

ml 

105-94 
108 67 
113-40 



Left- 
band 
Grip. 



Vital , 
Clqndtr. . 



LtM. 

18-70 

20-48 
33-29 
24-08 

35-73 
27-41 
29-70 
31-99 
34-38 
3673 
39-07 
4t'45 
43-46 
45-46 
4963 
53-80 
57-81 
61-82 
68-09 

74 37 
80-34 
84-08 
90-31 
94-53 
99-34 
103-98 



Cnbicini. I 
62-403. 
66-856 
71-348 

75-701 
80-276 
84-912 ' 
89-609 f 
94-367 [ 
97783 ' 
101-199 ' 
105-652 
tio-i66' 
114-863 ' 
119-560 ' 
128-588 
137-677 _ 
146-095 

154-513 I 
164-617 

174-460 ■ 

190-320 

206180 

212-463 I 
218-746 ' 
222-955 
227-225 
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Giris. 


I 




6-a' 


43*179 


24 'JO I 


4l'6&S 


6-351 


»8-43 


1707 


S7-&S0 


I 




6^6 


44299 


=4-765 


43-938 


7-083 


2D'[I 


18-72 


61-3.66 


1 




7-0 


45 -425 


35'226 


46-24S 


7-813 


= 179 


20-37 


64-721 






7-6 


46-541 


25-691 


48-568 


8 -544 


2348 


22-03 


6S-137 






8-D 


47-441 


26- 1 20 


50737 


9 4« 


34-61 


23'II 


70M65 






8-6 


48-332 


26 '550 


53-907 


ID' 300 


25-73 


24-17 


74-054 


^1 


1 


9-0 


49'3" 


26 '900 


55-691 


' 1 335 


28 -16 


2639 


78-446 


^1 


1 


9-6 


50-396 


27'250 : SS-476 


12-377 


30-61 


28-63 


82-S38 ' 


^1 


t 


lO-O 


Si'ai4 


37 '58 1 


6r-2S8 


13-093 


32-30 


30 '25 


85-949 


^1 




10^ 


52-235 


27'9i2 


64 103 


13-809 


3 4 '02 


3I8S 


8g-o6o 


^1 




H-O 


53-292 


28 440 


67 '6 10 


14-969 


36-47 


34'2Z 


93-086 


^1 




11-6 


54*454 1 28 97 1 
55-640 29502 


71116 


i6"ia7 


38-92 


35-56 


97-1! 2 


^1 




ra-o 


75-792 


16-996 


41-72 


39-20 


101-504 


^1 




12-6 


56-»24 


30 -038 1 80-471 


l7-8«4 


44-52 


41-83 


105-896 


^1 




13-0 


58-147 
59-468 


30 676 1 85 938 


19-525 


48-16 


44-96 


1 1 1 '447 


^1 




13-6 


31 « 8 


91-406 


21-187 


51-80 


48-08 


116 -998 


^1 




14-a 


60-494 
61-518 


31889 


97503 


23-013 


54-66 


50-54 


IS? -854 


^1 




14-6 


32455 


103 '598 24-837 


57-55 


5299 


128-778 


^1 




15^ 


617501 32763 


106195 


25-308 


S9-54 


54-95 


131-I4I 


^1 




i5-6 


6 1 -992 


33-070 


108-792 


25-778 


61-54 


5&-89 


>33'72S 


^1 




16.0 


62'32i» 


33-386 


I [I -688 


26-125 


63-28 


58-5* 


138 '230 


^1 




16-6 


62-675 


33303 


1 14-580 


26-474 


65-05 


60-22 


140 '666 


^1 




17-0 


62707 


33546 


II5-5H 


26S23 


65-18 


60-4S 


141759 


^1 




1^-6 


62738 


33 586 


116-439 


27-171 


65-33 


6075 


142-191 


^1 




18^ 


62-770 


33668 


116-695 


27-520 


65-60 


60-99 


142-923 


^1 




lS-6 


63-801 


33 73^ 


116-951 


27-866 


65-86 


61-23 


143-655 


H 


1 


DKVEtOfMEJJT or Vital Capacity. 


J 


F 

1 


& — t 


f^ ^1 




•^"^ ^Z^ — '^Z^ i 1 t'' ^^^^1 


"' ^^^^^^^^ ^^^H 


The term vital capacity is used here to signify the iUDOUnt of ^| 


air that a person can empire after a forced inspiration. ^| 


Vita] capacity was tested by means of a wet spirometer.' In ^| 


1 ' The Spirometer as described by a, writer in Harmiworlh'i Mf^gatine^ ^H 


1 October 1900, 'consistsof a shcct-mclal cylinder, clo^cfj uL ODt- end and^| 
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this test, as in the test of strength, the child was allowed repeated 
trials until he fell short of his previous efforts and the best mark 
attained was recorded The boys show greater breathing capacity 
from the first, the difference becoming marked during adolesceoce. 
The great breathing capacities of the boys who were in training 
for fisotball, and the girls who played basket ball, were in strong 
contrast with those who took litUe physical exercise, which suggests 
that vital capacity increases and decreases with the amount of 
one's activity, and so, in connection with size, is an index of the 
rate of metabolism. 

The Developuent of Endurance. 




A modification of Mosso's ergograph made possible the study 
of endurance and fatigue. This instrument gives a graphic record 
and a measure of the work done under certain fixed conditions by 
a single group of muscles. The apparatus consists of two parts : 
a fixing board and a carriage with tracing apparatus mounted on 
a suitable frame. The arm is fastened firmly to the fixing board, 

open at the other, which is immersed in a second cylinder containing water. 
The pujMl who is being tested breathes into the immersed cylinder by 
blowing through a flexible tube. The lung capacity is recorded according 
to the height to which the cylinder is raised,' 
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allowing free movement to only the middle fingerof the right liand. 
To this ftnger a cord is fastened which, passing Co the carriage and 
Over A pulley at the end of the stand, is attached to a weight. !n 
each case, in these tests, this weight was 7 per cent, of the weight 
of the individual. In flexing the finger the weight is lifted and on 
extending the finger the weight returns to its onginal place. A 
pen, attadhed to the carriage and resting upon a kymograph, traces 
tiie movement thus made upon paper fastened to the revohing 
cylinder of the Itymoyraph, and a moving tape hne measiires the 
distance which the weight has been lifted. This distance, multt- 
pled by the weight, gives the amount of «ork done. By keeping 
time with the beating of a metronome, these tJexions and extensions 
of the Anger are made at regular intervals, so that in ninety seconds, 
the time employed in each test, the weight would be hfted forty-five 
times. In operating the ergograph loaded thus with ? per cent, o 
the gross weight of the individual, it was found that at some period 
between ninety and One hundred and fifty seconds such fatigue was 
Hsnally produced as to render it impossible to move the weight at 
aJI. By limiting the work to ninety seconds a point was reached 
at which the strongest pupils would begin to show fatigue, and 
Only the weakest and very obese pupils became entirely exhausted. 
It appears that boys have greater endurance than girU at all ages, 
and during adolescence the differentiation qf the 5e>:e5 becomes 
very striking. The charts of endurance and vitaj capacity bear a 
decided resemblance to each other. The comparison gf the records 
an individual makes in endurance and vital capacity seems to show 
that they usually develop together.* 



The Physical Concomitants or Dulness and 

Pkecocity. 

The tests mentioned so far * are physical, but mental tests made 
by the teachers have been going on daily for years, and the pupiU 
have been graded on an intellectual basis j and the psychological 

' ' This unique apparatus reveals at once the nervous child, ihe child 
of high-strung lemp^eainem, and the child with irregular capacity for work.' 
{Mtirmrajorlh's Maga^iiu^ October 1900. The article CODtaJned Ulustra- 
lioas of the tests and the apparatus ertiploycd.) 

' The report from which these quDtaiions are taJctn coota-ins charts, 
tables of figures, and descriptive seeiions relating to growth in height 
(standing and sitting), growth in weight, the development of strength 
(grip of right and left ha.nd), as well as to the points which have been 
lelected for mendon. 
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value of the tests is brought out when we compare the intellectual 
standing of the pupil with the result of the physical tests. For 
example, the tweive-year-old pupils are scattered throughout the 
grades of the elementary schools. Some are found in the second 
grade, some in the third, some in the fourth, some in the fifth, 
some in the sixth, some in the seventh, and some in the eighth. 
On compiling the results of the physical tests it is found that the 
twelve-year-old pupils of the higher grades are decidedly superior 
in stature, weight, strength, endurance, and vital capacity to those 
found in the lower grades. In Dr. Christopher's preliminary report 
similar tables and charts were given in demonstration of this 
problem. They were based upon the examination of only 
138 pupils of the age of twelve, and 126 of the age of eleven. The 
charts here given are based upon the examination of 497 pupils of 
the age of twelve. The larger number of pupils serves to straighten 
out the curves and relieve them of much of the irregularity which 
small numbers are liable to produce. To show how decidedly this 
parallelism between physical superiority and mental capacity exists 
throughout school life, the pupils have been divided into two 
groups, those at or above the normal grade for that age, represent- 
ing the brighter pupils, and those below the normal grade for that 
age, representing the backward pupils. The normal grade for a 
given age was found by subtracting six from the age ; thus, a pupil 
of twelve years would normaUy be found in the sixth grade ; if in 
the fifth or lower grade he would be classed as below grade ; if in 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth, he would be classed as at or above 
grade. 

That those below grade approach so closely to those at or 
above grade will be readily understood when we consider that the 
great majority of all the pu{)ils are but little above or below grade, 
that is, but little removed from their normal grade. 

The falling off of the lines ' representing those at or above grade 
m the upper ages will naturally be explained on this basis. A few 
of the very brightest pupils, and so among the very best specimens 
physically for their age, graduate from the high school as early as 
sixteen and so leave a lowering of the average of the pupils found 
in the schools at seventeen and eighteen years and onward. 

This demonstration of the physical superiority of the more 
intelligent pupils does not necessarily imply that small or weak 

' These references to the charts are sufBcienlly clear without repro- 
ducing them in addition to ihe figures. 



men are always less efficient mentally than are large men, but it 
does seem to show that one is likeJy to attain to his hijfhest mental 
development only as he reaches t!ie physical growth and develop- 
ment which nature has marked out for him. Jt suggests that those 
in chatg"e of children should see that the normal conditions of 
growth and development are not interfered with. To the parent it 
suggests that he should keep wide open the path of growth for the 
child by securing the best conditions of food, shelter, and im- 
munity from disease. Teachers are liable to interfere with the 
conditions of growth and development by subjecting the pupils IQ 
over stimulation, bad air, improper temperatures, and too limited 
an amount of physical exercise. Everywhere it should be borne in 
mind that childhood should be sacred to growth and development. 



I 







TWELVE-YEAR -OLD PUPILS BV CRADK^ 
















Av. 


Av. 


Av 


Grade 


Ex. 


Av. 

Age 


Av. 
Ht. 


Av. WL 


Av. Erg. 


of Gnp. 
lUght 


of Gnp. 


viui \ 

Capa. 1 




- 




mm- 






Hiuid 


Hand 


tlly 




kg. 


kg. ■cm. 


ks- 


Itg- 


eua Pfft, 


II. 


4 


13^3-36 


'3J3 


"O'SiJ 


"S-l 


i6'7S 


i6"Sb 


[4SE 


III. 


'<i 


ia-5-3J 


13!7 


33'5?i 


2+8-7 


30 '0] 


tS'SS 


•TS' 


IV. 


8-* 


13-5- I 


if03 


34"97» 


37 r "3 


'K}':ji 


iSBs 


i?1' 


V. 


•34 


la-S- 9 


7433 


J5"596 


a6B 


ai'ofi 


I9'64 


TTgo 


VL 


'42 


la-jTio 


t143 


36-ij5 


^4 


9 1*40 


aa'13 


.8Bt 


vii. 


95 


ia-6-ij 


1*51 


SJ'iS^ 


2*Jl 


ia^^l 


I94T 


VIII. 


lA 


la^^afl 


1*43 


3S-HJ3 


3i|-6 


03-31 


•2.1'cfj 


zoSJ 



Right-Handedness, I 

Educators have long been divided on the question of the 
desirability of attempting to develop ambidexterity in their pupils. 
Oneclass maintains that 'all want of perfect bilateral synrnnetry looks 
away from perfect sanity,' that ambidexterity is the ideal condition, 
both in regard to the perfection of development and utility. The 
other class maintains that a high development can be given to one 
hand only, that the left hacd plays the most useful part when it 
aids and supplements tha action of the right. Most physical 
exercises prescribed for pupils from the kindergarten through the 
high school have aimed at overcoming the tendency to right- 
handedness, while penmanship and manual training have yielded 
to this tendency. This question, like mast educational questions, 
can be rightly settled only upon the basis of child study Ln-] 
vesttgaiioQ. 
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tn the absence of any term corresponding to ambidextenty,and 
meaning unequal ability in the use of the hands without it^dic^ation 
of which hand is the superior, the term unidexterity is suggested. 

Children on the average are unidextrous, with the right hatid 
superior at the time ihcy enter school^ and the unidexterity 
increases during the early years of adolescence. It has long been 
known by those who have made a study of the localisation of 
cerebral function that there is a connection between unidextcrity 
and speech. J. Mark Baldwin from a study of his children has 
discovered a parallelism between the beginning of unidexterity and 
the beginning of speech in the development of the child. Does 
not the pubescent increase in unidexterity parallel the change of 
voice? In his report of last year Dr. Christopber intimated that 
the marked differentiation in the strength of the hands is 3 
pubescent change, but the small number pf pupils involved in tlie 
examination, and the consequent irregularities in the curves, 
forbade a definite assertion to that effect. The larger numbers 
involved in the present discussion justify the definite conclusion 
that the phenomenon is a iriie law of child life- - - , 

The more advanced of the twelve-year-old pupils are more 
decidedly unidextrous than are the bacJcward pupils of that age. 
This association between decided unidexterity and intellectual 
power holds good throughout school life. , . . On the whole, the 
brightest are more decidedly unidextrous than are the average 
pupils, the average pupils are more unidextrous than are the dull 
pupils, and they in turn are more decidedly unidextrous than arc 
the pupils of the John Worthy School. 

Defective Vision and SCHoot. Standing, 

As to the influence ol defective vision on school standing, it 
appears that on the average a smaller per cent, of the pupils at 
and above grude have defective sight than tliose below grade. 
The fact that the reverse is true during the first two years led to 
an investigation which gave quite conclusive evidence that the 
increase in eye defects during the first years of school life is due, 
in part at least, to school conditions. It will be seen that eight- 
and nine-year-old pupils who have made the best advancement 
have the greater per cent, of eye defects. On investigation it was 
found that the more advanced pupils in this case had on the whole 
started going to school younger, and this longer time at school is 
believed to account for both the advanced standing and the 
increased number of those who are subnormal in visual acuity. 



^^■^^^^^m^^^H 
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SCHOOL STANDING AND SIGHT. 






1 Pm-CboI. 




An* 

2 


Huniber TES1«d. DcreccLvc. 




At and above g^rade ... • • ?9& 40 




Below grade . 






65 32 




9 1 At and above grade. 






345 47 






Below grade . 






98 


34 






John Wonliy School 






z 


oo 




to 


At and above g^rade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






320 

10 


39 

48 

80 




It 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






172 

24 


39 
43 
SO 




13 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






185 
.79 

54 


34 
40 
46 




13 


Ai and above grade 

Below grade 

John Wonhy School 






306 

167 
47 


27 
33 
55 




'4 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






321 
6S 


J2 
33 

52 




la 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






436 

51 


3= 
34 
30 




i6 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






256 
219 

24 


31 
32 
54 




17 


At grade . 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 






178 
161 

7 


3P 
33 
29 




The table in reference to Hearing and School SUnding shtn\-a 




the decided disadvantage at which the child with poor hearing is | 


placed. 


1 




Four or More 


Fivu or More 


1 


Tbree or Marc Points below Normal. 


Points below 


Puiiiis below 


■ 




Normal. 


12- 


Normal, 


1 


With one ear 253 percent. 


l6'8 percent 


3 percent. 




6'S percent. 


3-2 percent. 




to t 


1 
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From this table it appears that there are a large number of 
pupils whose two ears differ in hearing power. These will be 
at a decided disadvantage if seated on the wrong side of the room. 



HEARING AND SCHOOL STANDING. 

Pupils having One or Both Ears Defective to Four Points 
helow Normal. 



I 



\iimbcr Tested 



10 



II 



13 



M 



15 



16 



17 



Above grade 
Below grade 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Below grade 
John Worthy 
Above grade 
Ee]ow grade 
John Worthy 
At grade 
Below grade . 



School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 



138 

85 

107 

141 I 

178 
10 

77 
205 

24 
118 
242 

54 
M5 
213 

47 
248 
176 

65 
164 

"45 

51 

93 
239 

24 
61 
162 
7 
75 
91 



Number 


PerCenL 


Defective. 


Defective. 


25 


181 


22 


25-8 


18 


1 6-8 


32 


22-6 








6 


5-9 


40 


22-4 


3 


30 


10 


12-9 


48 


23-4 


2 


8-3 


10 


8-4 


4S 


185 


12 


22-2 


20 


I3'7 


34 


15-7 


10 


31-3 


32 


12-9 


36 


20*4 


18 


27-7 


32 


19-5 


32 


22 


' 7 


137 


12 


12-8 


38 


15-9 


3 


12-5 


9 


14-7 


27 


r6-6 


2 


28-6 


>3 


16 


aj 


35 -2 




Many of the tests and measurements which thta department 
has made are preliminary to other invest ig^ations, which, it is 
suggested, should be carried on in reference to different lines of 
mental development, methods of instruction, and school adjust- 
ments. It is believed that the Utility of much of the work so far 
done will best apf>ear as it forms a basis for these future investiga- 
tions and compilations ; yet there are certain tuiths important for 
educational theory and practice which have been so dearly fore- 
shadowed as to warrant their being set forth here. 

From the investigations of last year Dr. Christopher formu- 
lated the following deductions : 

1. In general there is a distinct relationship in children between 
physical condition and intellectual capacity, the latter varying 
directly as the former. 

2. The endurance (erjjographic work) of boys is greater than 
that of girls at all a.g-es, and the difference seems to increase after 
the age of nine. 

3. There are certain anthropometric indications which warrant 
a careful and thorough investigation into the subject of co-educa- 
tion in the upper grammar grades. 

4. Plhysical condition should be made a lactor in the t^rading 
of children for school work, and especially for the entrance into 
the first grade. 

5. The great extremes in physical condition of pupils in the 
upper gramm:ir grades make it dlesirable to introduce great 
elasticity into the work of these grades, 

6. The classes in Physical Culture should be graded on a 
physical instead of an intellectual basis. 

The work this year, so far as it relates to them, confirmed 
these deductions, except as to the age \vhen great differentiation 
of the sexes in endurance begins. To these certain other conclu- 
siona are added, not as settled beyond any possibility of modifi- 
cation, but yet as being fairly indicated by these tests. 
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I. The pubescent period is characterised by grcAt and rapid 
changes in height, weight, streng-Ch of grip, vital capacity, and 
endurance. There seems to accompany this physical activity 3 
corresponding intelleiilual and emotional activity. It therefore is 
a period when broad educational influences are most needed, 
From the pedagogic standpoint it is pre-eminently a time for 
character building. 

3. The piibescerLl period is characterised by extensive rang'e of 
al! physical features of the individuaU in it. Hence, although a 
period fit for great activity of the mass of children, it is also one 
of numerous individual exceptions to this general law. During 
this period a greater per cent, of individuals than usual pass 
beyond the range of normal limits set by the mass, h is a time, 
therefore, when the weak fail, and the able forge to ihe front, and 
hence calU for a higher degree than usual of individualisatioo of 
educational work and influence. 

3. Utiidesterity is 2 normal condition. Rapid and iriarked 
accentuation of unidexterity is a pubescent change, On the whole, 
there is a direct relationship between the degree of unidexterity and 
the intellectual progress of the pupil. At any given age of school 
life, bright or advanced pupils tend toward accentuated unidex- 
terity, and dull or backward pupiU tend toward ambidexterity. 
The pupils of the John Worthy (Bridewell) School are more nearly 
ambidexterous than even the backward pupils of the ordinary 
schools. Training id ambidexterity is training contra,ry to a law 
of child life. 

4. Boys of school age at the Bridewell are inferior in all physi- 
cal measurements la boys in the ordinary schools, and this inferi- 
ority seems to increase with age. 

5. Defects of sight and hearing are more numerous among the 
dull and backward ptipils. These defects should be taken into 
consideration in the seating of pupils. Only by removing the 
defects can the best advancement of the pupils be secured. 

6. The number of eye and ear defects increases during the first 
years of school life. The causes of this increase should be investi- 
gated and as far as possible removed. 

7. There are certain parts of the school day when pupils, on 
the average, have a higher storage of energy than at other periods. 
These periods should be utilised for the highest forms of ediKa- 
tional work. 
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S. The stature of boys is greater than that of girl? up to the 
age of eleven, when the girls surpass the boys and remain greater 
in stature up to the age of fourteen. After fourteen, girls increase 
in stature very slowly, and very slightly,_ while boys continue to 
increase rapidly until eighteen. 

9. The weight of the girl surpasses that of the boy about a year 
later than her stature surpasses his, and she maintains her superi^ 
ority in weight to a later period of time than she maintains her 
5Uperiority in height. 

10. In height sitting, girls surpass boys at the same age as ii) 
stature, viz. eleven years, but they maintain their superiority in this 
measurement for one year longer than they do in stature, which 
indicates that the more rapid growth of the boy at this age is in the 
lower extreraities rather than in the trunk. 

1 1. Commencing at the age of thirteen, strength of grip in boys 
shows a marked accentuation in its rate of increase, and this 
increase continues as far as our observations extend, viz, to t!ie age 
of twenty. In girls no such great acceleration in muscular 
strength at puberty occurs, and after sixteen there is little increase 
in strength of grip. The well-known muscular differentiation 01 
the sexes practically begins at thirteen. 

12. As with strength of grip so with endurance as measured by 
the ergograph, boys surpass girls at a!l ages^ and this diDcrentiation 
becomes very marked after the age of fourteen, after which age 
girls increase in strength and endurance but very slightly, while 
after fourteen boys acquire almost exactly half of the total power 
in these two features which they acquire in the first twenty years 
of life. 

13. The development of vital capacity bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of endurance, the curves representing the two 
being almost identical. 

Having the distinct sanction and approval of the Chicago 
ComraitCee for use of their report, the writer does not think 
his readers will require an apology for so long an appendix. 
The whole study bristles with points of incerest, only a few of 
which have been referred to in the text. 
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III. The following card is issued by the Board of Education 
controlling the Sioux City Public Schools : 

Jieford of PitpiPs Chief Characteristics. 

PttfiCt Namt 

/>afr Age Natimtality .... . 



; M-sl-a-3 -S-S 

.e§|Sg';5g 



1900-1901 



1901 - 1903 



.Sl|.'Si!;|g:.Sg'£g'-S§ 



Hedth 

Temperament (nervous equablci 
slugi^.ftc.) .... 

Grade 

irBehind Grade. Wbyt . 
General Ability {excellent, me- 
dium, pa«') .... 

Sight (good or defective) 

Hearing (good ot defective). 
Observation (excellent, medium, 

poor) 

( Verbd (excellent, 
medium, poor) 
Thought (excellent, 
medium, poor) . 

(vivid, medium, 



Memory 



Imagiiiation 
weak) 



Thought (strong, medium, weak) 



Feeling through which to goveni 
Self Control (excellent, medium 

weak) 

Sense ofRight(excetl«nt, medium 

weak) 

Use of Language (excellent, me 

dium, poor) 



Subject of Deepest Interest . 
ChieT Characteristic (timid, rash. 
&c.) 



Greater Delicienc)' 



Fill out the blanks at top of sheet during the first two weeks ; the lemaininz blanks at 
the dose oTthe first month, or ai soon as the characteristics called for can be leained. 
Where words are enclosed in parentheds as 'excellent,' 'medium,* 'poor,' ftc, E.,M., P. 
can be uud in blanks. 

Add to the record any changes which may be noticed under any of the characteristics 
called foi. If none can be noticed then draw a line in the space. 

The principal abject sought is lo lead teachers to study each pupil as an individtial, 
Dote his characteristics, andthus be able to plan for and attain delmite results, and to 
secuie the proper devetopnienc of the individual pupil. 







New scheme of electives far the Chicago High Schools, 
passed by the Board of Education^ May rgoo ; 

A report, of the committee recommending that modificatbtis in 
the praerarame of studies of the high schools, axid the adm,Lnistra- 
tion thereof, be adopted to lake effect at the opening of schools in 
September. 

PROGRA.MME OF STUDIES. 

With data for making the woEk of the high schools more elastic, I 
more practical, and better Adapted to the needs and aptitudes of^ 
the individual. 

ZflwgTifa^^.T.— English, Latin, French, Gennan, Spanish, Greek. 

Matkemalics. — Elementary algebra, plane geometry, higher 
algebra, soHd geometry, trigonometry, 

Hiiiory. — Mythology and ancient hfstory, medifcvalahd modem] 
European history, English history, American history and civics. 

Sciences. — Physical geography, physiology (as required by law),| 
biology, zoology and botany (Or zoology Or botany), physics, 
chemistry, geology and astronomy. 

Commercial. — Commercial geography, commercial law, com- 
mercial arithmetic, bookkeepiQg, Stenography, typewriting, econo-j 
mics. 

Miscellaneous. — Drawing, vocal music, physical culture, manual ' 
training (one year) wherever practicable, and household science 
(sewing and coofcing) wherever practicable. h 

Pupils who are desirous to enter the normal school to prepart^l 
for teaching shall take a full course of Enghsh grammar, language, 
and literature, with special attention to present usage ; a two 
years' course in one and the same foreign language ; two courses 
in history. One of which shall be United States history, and civics ; 
two courses in mathematics ; two sciences in addition to physio- 
logy, each of which shall cover work assigned to one year; and 
drawing, vocat music, and physical culture. Studies may be 
selected for remaining credits. 

Opportunities will be given for preparation fbr atiy college or 
technical school, if a desire for such preparation is. made known-i 
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early in the curriculum, or not later than the beginning of the 
second year. 

Pupils not preparing for the Normal School nor for college, 
but who desire to graduate, may make a judicious selection frxKD 
the programme of studies, with the advice and approval of parents 
and principal, except that the study of the English language aod 
literature shall be required of all pupils one-half of the curriculum ; 
and that those pupils who do not take a foreign language after the 
second year shall continue English throughout the curriculum ; 
also one and the same foreign language for two years, one year of 
algebra, one year of history, and one year of science. 

Pupils regularly admitted to the high school who are not candi- 
dates for a diploma, may, at the request of parents or guardians, 
select such studies as are not in advance of their attainments, and 
continue them so long as they maintain an average record with the 
class 

A complete curriculum shall consist of fifteen credits, one 
credit to be given for a study pursued successfully five days a week 
for forty weeks ; fractional credits for studies pursued a propor- 
tionately less time. 

When a curriculum is completed, the pupil will be entitled to 
a diploma, which shall state the studies pursued and the length of 
time each has been taken. 

Pupils who shall have taken a full quota of studies for two 
years and pursued them successfully shall receive a certificate 
stating the studies taken and amount of work accomplished. 

Any pupil of marked ability who shall accomplish any piece 
of valuable work along the lines of individual research, and shall 
submit the same with conclusive evidence that the work is original 
and the results valuable, the work to be done during the last two 
years of the curriculum, shall receive such credit or credits for 
this work toward graduation as it shall be worthy of in the judg- 
ment of the principal and teachers. No credit will be given for a 
study which would generally occupy a year until such study is 
completed. Pupils will not be allowed to take a study which is a 
natural sequence of one which has not been successfully pursued. 
Pupils entering the first year will not be expected" to take more 
than one foreign language, unless able to enter an advanced class 
in the second language. No pupil will be allowed to pursue a 
study which is in advance of his attainments. The programme of 
the studies will be so arranged that difference in the capacity, 
application, and health of the pupil will be considered. Those of 



good health and unusual aibility will be enabled to complete a. 
curriculum in less time than tliose whose health and capacity make 
it wise for them to proceed more slowly. 

In schools of five hundred pupils or less no class will be 
organised with less than fifteen pupils, and in schools of over five 
hundred less than twenty pupils. Whenever in schools of less 
than five hundred pupils the number of pupils in any class shall 
fall below ten, such subject shall be discontinued, and pupils will 
be permitted to attend the nearest school where such subject is 
pursued ; the same course will be followed in schools of over five 
hundred pupils, when the number in a class sjiall fall below fifteen. 
The maximum number in 4ny class shall not exceed forty, except 
in extraordinary cases. 

Whenever a pTJpi! or class of pupils shall have completed the 
course in any study in less than the average time assigned to Chat 
study, such pupil or ptipils shall receive the full benefit of the time 
saved ; and whenever pupils require or take more than the average 
time, such time will not be credited in the work required for Che 
completion of the curriculum. 

Pupils will be admitted to the high schools regularly in 
September and February, and at other times when fully prepared, 
and the classes in the high schools are so arranged as to con- 
veniently receive them. 

Pupils must havg been in attendance at least one year before 
taking the subjects of bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, steno- 
graphy, and typewriting. 

The daily marking system will not be required except as a 
matter of special convenience in special cases. 

The result of occasional tests, i^Titten or oral, together with 
the unbiassed judgment of the teacher, with the approval of the 
principal, may constitute the basis upon which proficiency is 
reckoned. 

Parents or guardiatis will he informed once in two months, or 
oftener, as occasion may arise, when pupils, by reason of lack of 
health, capacity, application, or other cause, do not do satisfactory 
work, and a request made for a conference, for the purpose of 
lessening Che n .mber of studies, changing them, or in other ways 
arranging to make the school profitable to the pupil. 

Principals will arrange programmes and classes so that the 
brighter pupils may not be unduly hindered in their progress, nor 
others be impelled to advance more rapidly than their hraJch, 
apphcstion^ or ability will permit. 
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APPENDIX F 



MOTHERS' CLASSES OF THE 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
lo VAN BUREN STREET. 
Begin October 6, 1897, 

Classes Weekly ; Two Hours in each Session : 

1st Year's Class, Wednesday, 10 to 12 a,m. 
2nd Yearns Class, Thursday, „ 

3rd Year's Class, Friday, „ 

1st Hour : Conversational Lectures on the Principles Under- 
lying the Normal Development of Children, which will assist 
mothers to a better understanding of their children and give them 
a scientific basis for their training. Class conducted by Miss Jean 
Carpenter. 

2nd Hoiu- : Gifts, Occupations, Stories, and Games, all adapted 
to use in the home, for the purpose of giving to the mother added 
resources with her children, and to enable her to enter more com- 
pletely into their lives. Class conducted by Miss Grace Fulmer. 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison will frequently be present at these classes 
and give suggestions. 

Tuition, per year 9io.oo 

Tuition, per half-year .... 5.00 

MOTHERS' CLASS. 

Lecture Topics for First Year, 

I. How to Understand the Child by Comparing the Different 
Stages of His Growth with the Different Stages of the 
Development of the Race. 
II /The Child's Activity as a Means of Growth. 
■ \ What to Do with Restless or Destructive Children. 
HI How to Develop Self-Reliance and Individuality in the 
Child and Train the Will in Right Directions. 
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j- Logical Punishments ; a Cure for the Wrong Deed. 
IV. < Illogical Punishments : the Cause of Resentment and 
I. Obstinacy. 
V. Why a Child Imitates and How this Instinct may be 
Used in the Forming of Right Habits. 
VI. What it Means when the Child Seeks to Know the Why 
and Wherefore of Things and How His Questions 
Should be Met. 
VII. What is True Temperance and How May it be Inculcated 
at an early age? 
Yljl /Play, an Important Factor in the Child's Education. 
\ Right and Wrong Kinds. 
, The Necessity of Punctuality to Develop a Str<mg 

IX. J Character. 

I How to Obtain it. 
X. What We Owe to the World and What the World Owes 
to Us ; How Can We Help the Child to Realize this ? 

Lecture Topics for Second Year. 
I. How to Guide the Child's Impulses and Emotions. 
Sympathy Must be Put into Action to Save the Child 
from Becoming Sentimental. 
II. How Can We Reconcile Freedom and Obedience in the 
Child? 

III. The Child's Need of the Myth and Symbolic Story- 

Santa Claus and Christmas. 

IV. Awakening in the Child a Sense of His Own Responsi- 

bility. 
V. How to Make Home Dear to Children. 
VI. How to Deepen the Child's Affection : First for the 

Members of Home, and Thence for All Humanity. 
VII. The Importance of Inspiring the Child with Right Ideals. 
VIII. The Unfolding of the Art Impulse in Little Children. 
|v /The Effect of Music on the Emotions. 
1 How to Select the Right Kind. 

X. The Training of the Colour Sense. 

Lecture Topics for Third Year. 

Froebel's Five Knights, or How to Meet and Utilize for Good 
the Child's Love of Appreciation and Praise. 

The Light Songs, or the Training of Conscience and the 
Spiritual Nature. 
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The Shadow Songs, or the Place of Evil in the World and the 
Mission of Mistakes. 

The Most Important of the Remaining Games in the Mutter 
und Kose-Lieder. 

The Question Box, instituted for the benefit of Mothers with 
' Individual Problems,' will be opened once a month and the 
questions placed therein will be placed before the class. 

Branch Classes conducted by the College in other cities and 
towns. 

II 

THIRD ANNUAL CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 
To be held in Handel Hall, 40 Randolph Street, 
November 11, 12, 13, 1896, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. 
Programme. 
Wednesday Morning. 

I. Physical Environment of Infancy Mrs. J. H. Van Vlissingen. 

II. The Child in the Home . . . Mrs. Fred Bagley. 

III. Spiritual Environment of Children , Rev. L. P. Mercer. 

IV. Influence of the Nurseiy-Maid on the 

Future Life of the Child . Mrs. Harriet C. Robbins. 

V. Need of Raising the Standard for 
those who are to be entrusted with 

the care of Children . . Rev. W. B. W. Gallwey. 

VI, Necessity of Separation between 

Mother and Child . . Mrs. H. A. Kasten. 

VII. Co-operation of Mother and Teacher 
and the necessity of Insight on the 
part of the Mother to bring about 
more Ideal Conditions . . . Mrs. W. H. Chappell. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

I. Pedagc^calStudyofEarlyChildhood Julia E. Bulkley. 
II. Growth and Unfolding of the Child's 

Mental Faculties .... Prof. John Dewey. 
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III. The Use of the Law of Continuity in 

the Development of the Child . Amalie E. Hofer. 
IV. Is Spontaneity opposed to Law in 

School and Kindergarten ? . Mrs. Alice H, Futimm. 

V. The Imagination and its Relation to 

Right Conduct .... Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
bum. 

Wednesday Evening. 

A Reception will be given to the Convocation by the Mothers' 
Department of the Chicago Kindergarten College, in the 
College Building, lo Van Buren Street, from 8 to lo o'clock. 
During the evening Miss Josephine C. Locke will give a brief 
address upon, ' How to Help Children to see Beauty in Nature 
and Art. ' 

Thursday Morning. 

I. Educational Value of the Kindergar- 
ten Occupations .... Bertha Payne. 
II. Gift Lessons ..... Meredyth Woodward, 
lit. Value of Symbolic Stories . . Jean Carpenter. 

IV. Symbolic Story of the 'Little Mill 

Window ' . . . . . Grace Fulmer. 

V. The use of Kindergarten Gamesin the 

Development of the Child . . Mrs. Mary Boomer P^[e. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

I. How can we best secure Interest and 

Love for Study in Children . . Prof. Charles McMurray. 
II. How to Inspire Children with a Love 

for Great Literature . . Mr. Orviile T. Bright. 

in. Discussion of Practical Questions. 

Thursday Evening. 

I. Children's Eyes . . . .Dr. Albert S. Gray. 

II. A Hint on Physical Culture . . Prof S. H. Clark. 

III. Rhythm Anne E. Allen. 

IV. Reflex Action of Habitual Bearings 

and Attitudes upon Thought Mrs. Frances Parker. 

V. Growth Dr. Bayard Holmes. 

VI. Senescence Dr. Colin Scott. 

Friday Morning. 

I. Why we study Froebel's Mutter und 

Kose-Ueder .... Mary C. McCuUoch. 
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II. How to study Fruebel's Mutter und 

Kose-Lieder .... Jean Carpenter. 

III. Symbolic Education Mre. Ruth Morris Keisey. 

IV. Kindergarten Psychol<^'. . Prot Denton J, Snider. 

Friday Afternoon. 

I. Piano Solo Gertrude Smith. 

II. Unconscious Musical Education . Eleanor Smith. 

III. ' Take Ye away the Stone ' . Prof. Calvin B. Cady. 

IV. Children's Songs .... Bertha Kaderly. 

V. The Child Voice .... Prof. W. L. Tomlins. 

Friday Evening. 

I. National Holidays and Festival Days Anna E, Biyan. 
II. The Need of Reverence and How to 

Inculcate It Mrs. Andrew McLeish. 

III. The Child of To-day— The Citizen of 

To-morrow Col. Francis Parker. 

IV. The Kindergarten — The Renaissance 

of Christianity .... Rev. Frank W, Guosaulus. 

Morning Sessions will begin at 10 o'clock A, M. Afternoon Sessions, 2 p. m. 
Evening Sessions, 8 p.m. 

All Sessions will be held in Handel Hall, 40 Randolph Street, except 
the Wednesday evening Reception, which will be given at the CoU^e 
Building, 10 Van Buren Street. 

Admission Free. 
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Report on Home Study, presented to the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools : 

1. In the first grade I would require no home work at all. 

2. In the second grade I would require no definite home work. 
The child may, however, at the option of the teacher, take home a 
reading book and let his parents see what progress he is making in 
learning to read. A few new words may be assigned for the next 
day's lesson, and an occasional exercise in learning the 'elemen- 
tary results ' of the ' fundamental rules ' may not be objection- 
able. 
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Home Study at Philadelphia 

3. In the third grade a small amount of home work may be 
required by the teaqher. This may consist of exercises in spelling 
and in the ' arithmetical tables^' or, during the las.t half of the year, 
of a lesson in geography and a simple exercise in aritlimetic. A 
reading book at hqme is often interesting to children and their 
parents, and the copying of a few sentences from the reader is q 
valuable exercise. If any such work is assigned by the teacher, 
not m,ore than two subjects should be given for any one day, and 
the amount should be such that the time required shali not exceed 
ore half -hour. 

4. In the fourth grade I think it well to assign some del^nite 
work to be done at home. The subjects which I think suitable for 
home work are : Geography, arithmetical tables, language, in- 
cluding spelling and the copying and committing of choice extracts 
in prose and poetry, and one or two simple exercises In arithmetic. 
From this list not more than three subjects should be assigned for 
the home work of any one day, and the time required should not 
exceed three-fourths of an hour. 

5. In the fifth grade I would assign home work as a part of a 
child's regular school duties. The subjects from which a selection 
cati be appropriately made are as fallows : Geography, history, 
language, including spelling and the copying and committing of 
choice extracts in prose and poetry, and apithmetic^ this Sast subject 
being limited to one or two simple exercises. Not mare than 
three subjects should be assigned for the home work of any one _ 
day, and the time required should not exceed one hour. I 

6. In the sixth grade home study should also be regulaiiy 
assigned. The subjects suitable for such work in this grade are : 
Language, including the copying and committing of extracts, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and physiology. The work in 
arithmetic should be limited to one or two simple examples. Not 
more than three subjects should be assigned for the home work of 
any one day, and the time required should not exceed one hour 
and a quarter. 

?. In the seventh grade home work should also be regularly 
assigned. The subjects suitable for such work are : Language, 
aridimetic, geography, history, physiologyf and drawing. The 
amount of hqme work in each branch, and especially in arithmetic 
and drawing, should be carefully limited by the teacher,. Not 
more than three subjects should be assigned for die home work of 
any one day, and the time required should not exceed an hour and 
a half. 
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8. In the eighth grade home work should also be regularly 
required. The subjects include all the branches studied in this 
grade, viz. : Language, mathematics, geography, history, physio- 
logy, civics, and drawing. Not more than three subjects should 
be assigned for the home work of any one day, and the time should 
be limited from one and a half to two hours. 

The times named indicate maximimi limits of time for the aver- 
age child, and I think it would be a mistake to transcend these 
limits. I desiretosayfiirther that while fixingthese maximimi limits 
so as to prevent teachers from overburdening pupils with home 
work, it is not meant that all pupils should be required to do home 
work up to these limits. The amount within these limits is to be 
determined by circumstances of which the principal and his 
teachers are to be the judges. Neither is it intended that pupils 
are to be marked for the time they devote to home study or for 
any exercises done out of school hours. Home work is designed 
to prepare a pupil for the work of the class-room, and a pupil's 
standing is to be determined entirely by his mental development 
and the knowledge of the various branches of study as shown in 
the recitation. 

The value of the independent and unaided study of text-books 
should not be overlooked in the education of children. The pre- 
paration of lessons will cultivate the habits of reading and study, 
which are invaluable not only to the student but to the individual 
in after life. The neglect of this in the elementary schools will be 
especially apparent in the higher schools, and involve a loss of 
time there in training pupils to the habits of study. 

In addition to this it should be remembered that there is a 
moral element in home study, as it tends not only to habits of 
industry, but also serves to keep children off the streets at night, 
and thus prevents associations that lower the moral tone if ihey 
do not lead to actual wrong-doing. The street is often the school 
of vice, and the home and the schoolroom should join hands in 
counteracting or preventing its demoralising influence. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN AND 

GREEK IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

CHARLES E, BENNETT, A.B., and QEORGE P. BRISTOL, A.M. 

Professor? in Comell UiiivoiBicy. 

Crowa 8vo. with a Coloured Map, Elbliojjraphies and Index. 5^. net. 

CONTENTS. 
Teaching of Latin in the Secondary School. lacroduciioD— 

Historical Position of the Study f( Latin in Muriem Education. 

The Justification of Latin as a.n Instrument of Secondary 

Education. 

The Beginning Work. i. The Bepnner's Bonk. — 2. Pronuncia- 
tion. — 3, Tlie ' Inductive' Method. — 4. Reading iit SighL — 5. Un- 
seen Tran-jkiion. — G. What Latin Reading shcmild follow the 
Elementary Work 3 

What Authors are to be read in the Secondary School, 
and in what Sequence? i. What Author should be read 
First? — 3. Should Cicero pTecedg ar follow Virgil? — 3, Shouki 
Virrirs Ecto^iiThs read in the Secondacy School ?^4, Sallusl. — 
5^ Ovid. — 6. Fivc-yeai and Six-year Latin Courses. 

Conduct of the Secondary Work in Latin, t. General Points 
on which Emphasis should be laid : (j) Translation, {h) Subject- 
matter, (() Grammar, (rf) How Scicnlific should a Gramtrinr be? 
{e) The Graincnif a book to be Siiidied and Learned, —z. Special 
Points to be Emphasised in connection wilh the different Latin 
AuLhora read in the Secondary School : [a) Caaar, (I') Cictro, 
(f j Vitgil's j^iteid. 

Latin Composition. Two ways of Teaching it. — The purpose of 
studying Latin Composition. — Defects of the Newet Way. 

Latin Prosody. Difficulties of Reading Latin ^'e^se. — ' Ictus' not 
Slress. Pomi.s in which otir Pronnacitillon of Latin lails to secure 
Quantitative Accuracy. 

Some Misceltaneous Points: (a) Roman History, (^) Compara- 
tive Philology, [r) Etymology, (rf) Illustrative Material, Books, 
MapF!, Fhotographs and Ca-sts. 

The Preparation of the Teacher. Concluding Note- 
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The Teachlns of Oreek la the Seconder School. Introdnctioi).- 
Tbe Aim of Gre«k Slndy in the High School. 

I. Pronunciation. Theory and Practice,— Accent in Pronunciation. - 
Pronunciation of Proper Names. 
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Vols. V..V1L ES3.A.YS, BTO- 
GRAPHIEa, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTHiaUTIONS TO 
KNIGHrs 'QUAETBHLY 

MAGAZINE •. 

Vol. VIIl. SPEECHES, LAY3 OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. bulI X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERSOPLORD MACACJLAY. 

By SirO. O. TKEVKLTiM, Bart. 

THE WORKS. 

'Athany'Editioii. Withl2 Portraitit. 
12 vols. Large Crmwn Bvo, £b. M. 

BBcb. 

Vols, I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OP JAMES THE SECOND, 

VoU. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BiO- 
CRAPHIES, 

VoU. Xl.-X-ri. SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROMK, ETC., AND 
INDEX, 

Ca^iiiet Kditum, 1() vola. Foat 8vo, 
£1 16s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND PROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 

FtjyidaT Jiititxoit. 2vq18. Or. Sto, 5s. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr.8m,12a. 
PtopU't Jiditkm, 4voU. Cr. Svo, 1B». 
'Aliiany'Jidiiion. With S Portraita, 

a -sola. Large Crown Svo, 3*. M. 

each. 
CabirM Sdition. 8 void. P^t Svo, 

Uij. 

'Edinburgh' JidiHnn, 4 vols, Svo, 
8s, Bach. 
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Mac aula? (Lord) — eontinwd. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS.WITH LAYBOF ANCIENT 
RUMB, BTO.. in 1 Tolame. 

Popular BditioR. Crown 8ro, 2s. td. 

Authorised JldiHon. Cr. 8vo, 2a. Ad., 
or ^t sdges, 3*. M. 

' Silver Library ' BdUion. With 
Portrait sod 4 Illastratiotia to the 
' Lays '. Crovn Svo, 8«. (U. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
^vdetU'i Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8to, 

ftt. 
Penplf's Edition. 2 toIi. Crown 

Svo, %s. 
' Trerdyaa ' Edition. 2 ?ols. Orowii 

Svil, 93. 

Vahinet Jidititm. 4 vols. Post 8to, 

' EdijibuTgh ' Edition. 3 toIs. 8to, 
6x. each. 

ESSAYS, nliiuli may be had stip&rately, 
aewtd, 6d. each ; cloth. \$. each. 

(iVeiU'ric the Great. 



Aildisonaiid Walpnle. 
Ci'iiher's Bi>a well's 

Jotinsnn. 
If;illB.m'M Cimstitu- 

tionHl [lifltiiry. 
Waneii H!iHt[i]tia. 
The Earl of (Jhatham 

(Two Easaye). 



RaiihenndUladBtone. 
Lord Itacnn. 
Lord ('live- 
Lord Byron, and The 
Go mil; Dramatista 
of the B«Bh>ratioii. 



MISCELLANEOUS WRITlNOa 
People's Ediiion. Crown Svo, 4*. W. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES. AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8to, 2s. 6rf. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, 

•2is. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF IX)RD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TrbvrlyaM, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 



Mackinnon.— THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD (1327-1877). 
Bj Jambs Maoxinhoh, Ph.D. Svo, 1S«. 



May.— THE CONSTITDTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OP ENGLAND since the Ac- 
ceaslon of GeorKe III. 176O-1S70. By 
Sir Teoxab Ebskihb Uat, K.C.B. 
(Lord Famborongh). 8 to1». Ctowm 
Svo, 18s. 



Merivale (Chablb, D.D.), aomstiine 
Dean of Ely, 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. Svols. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC : a Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. ]2mo, 
7s. 6ti. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City tu 
the Fall of Angustalua, B.C. 763-a.d. 
476. With 6 Maps. Crown Sn, 
7*. «d. 



Montague.— THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLrSH CONSTITUTIONAL BIS- 
TOIiY. By F. C. Momtaodb, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 8». 6d. 



NaHh.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vaoqhan Nabh. 
With 8 Illustrations frotii Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of Ii^ 
showing the Fanune Area. Crown 8to, 
8s. 



Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS' RISING ANT> THE LOL- 
LARDS ; a Cotlcction of UnpubliBhed 
Documents, forming an Appeudii to 
' England in the Age of Wycliffe '. 
Edited by Edgar Poweu, and G. H- 
Trbvblyan. Svo, Ss. a«t. 



Randolph. -THE LAW AND POLICY 
OP ANNEXATION, with Speciml Ref«- 
ence to the Philippines; together witb 
Observations on the Status of CnbA. 3j 
Cabman F, Randolph, of the New Ym* 
Bar, author of 'The Iaw of Eminent 
Domain ', Svo, 9*. net 
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RanHome.— THE mSS OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN KNG- 
LA.ND. Bt Ctril EUjraouB, M.A. 
Growu 8vo, w. 



Seebohm.— THE EKQLISE VILLAGE 

GOMMUNirY. By Frbdbfuc 8eB- 
BOHJf, LL.D., F.S.A- With IS Mapa 
and PUtea. Sto, 15s. 



Shaw,-A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CUUKCH PUBINO THE OTVJL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-16«0. By Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2 »oU. 8vo, SOi. 



Bmith.. — CA.FITHAGB AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByE. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. Witt Maps, Plaaa, etc, 
Oown 8to, Sa. 6d. 



Stephens.— A HISTORY OP THE 
FRENCH REVOLDTION. By H. 
UohsbSikpsens. Vols.l.andlL Svo, 



fitombere.— MY EXPBRTBNCES OP 

THE B0>:R War. By AuaLBKRT 
Cqcm' SiKLiiNiiBfio. Traa&lHtE^d from the 
Gerraau. With Prernce hy LiQUt,-Col. 

G. F. R. HxN&SHSOef, Hirtlinr iif ■ StOUB- 
wiill Jackson ^iJid the Amerii^ii Ci^'U 
VJai' ; late Director of Military In- 
telligence, Hoail-Quartere StalT BDuth 
African Fiald Force. Cr. 8to, tw. net. 



StubbB.-mSTOKY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, fTQoi its 
Founilntion to thfl E^d of the Eighteentli 
Century, By J, W, Stitbk, 8to, 12s. 6d. 



Subaltern' a (A) Iiettera to kia 
Wife. (TheBoerWfiT.) Cr. ftto, 3h. fid. 



8utlierla.nd.-THE HISTORY OP 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1603 - 1890. By Ai.asftNUiiB 
ScTfcanr.ApfD, M. A. , and Q borue 
SliTHBaUAND, H.A. Crown Sto, 2j, Sd. 



Taylor.— A STLrDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Cdonel M«jLix)WB Tayuib, C.S.l. 
Crown 8»o, 7«- M- 



Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BBITiaU OOLONIE.S. 
By Alphotb Todd, LL.D. Bvo.SOs. net. 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOUITION. Part I. 1768-1776. By 
tha Right Hon. Sir O. O. Trhteltan, 
Bart. Sva, 16s. 



Trevelrau.— EHGLANHINTHE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GmiMB MiCso- 
LAT Trevrlyam. 8vo, 16s. 

Wakeman and HaBaall,— EHSATS 
INTROnUCTORY TO TtlE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CON ST 1 TUT 1 UNA L 
Hlt^TDRY. Edited lij Hbkrt Okflbi 
Wakbjiam, M.A. I and Arthur Has. 
H*J.L, M.A. Crown 6vo, Gs. 

WalpolB.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONOLUblON OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN laijl TO 1S55. By 
Sir Spf-si-'KR Walfolk, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown Svo, 6s. eauh. 

Wood-Martin-- PAGAN IRllLAND : 
AN ARCH^OLOGIOAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of IriRlt Pra-Cliristiaii An- 
tiqoities. By W. G. WtJOD-MAaTiN, 
M.R.LA. Withfcl2111us1rratioin. Orowri 
8to, 14j. 



Wyli&(J. HAMiLTosy. 

HISTORY OF KiStlLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By .UWES HaMILWS 
Wtlib, M,A. 4 vi-ils. Ciown Sm. 
Vftl. I„ 1389-I4(J4, lOs. (5rf. Vol. II., 
140S-I40*, 16*. (niM qf' priat). Vol. 
HL, 1407-1411, 15a. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413^ 3U 

THE COUNCIL OP CONSTANCE TO 

THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : tolnR 
tliB Ford Ijocturert, 1900. Crown 8 vo, 
S*. nst. 
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Blog;raphy, Personal Memoirs, etc. 



Bacon.— THE LETTERfi ANB LIFE 
OK KiUNiJlS HACtJN". INCLUDSNCi 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WOKKS. 
Eilit«d bv JA.MBa SpiDnrHa. 7 toIb. 
8va, £.\ U 

Bavetaot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By WaLTBR B*OKaai. 

Crown 8 TO, li, 6d, 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CAKLYLB : A 
Filstoryol' LisLirp. Bf Jakes AntBCiNV 
FhoOUb. 

1796.1835. 2 roLs. CrtWn 8to, 7«. 

IS9«'1881. -2 Tola. Croirn8TO, 7*. 

Carolina of AnBpach ANX> HER 
TIM&H. By W. H, Wiucms, M.A., 
Autliorof 'TliH Love of an Uncrowned 
Queau '. 2 voIn., Bvil>. 

Cellini.— OHIBEL, PEN AND POIUN- 
ARD, or BBiiTenulo CelliriL, his Times 

■cd his GontAiuporariea. By Ihe Anthor 
of "TbeLifeol li Priig'. With IB Rlus- 
tralions. Orovm Svo, □«. 

CroKier.— MY INNF.Ii LIFEi being a 
Ohitjiter in Personal Ksolution and 
Autohiogr&phy. Bj JOHN BlATTtl 
C&DeiBS, LL.D. Svo, 14ii. 



DantH,— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DiSTE ALLUJHIERI: being an !q- 
trwluctiiJT) to tha Study of thi? ' Divina 
Oommedia '. Hy the Rev. J. F. Huoan, 
D.D. With Portrait. Bvd, 12s. W. 



Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H.Bbrhlt. With Portrait*. Cr. Svo, 8fl. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS HE 

BODE, 17T.'i-1803. By WiLi.tAM 8. 

CtULDE-PBMHKBTim, Willi \ PhotO- 

gr&vitre Pnrtr aits and titter 111 UBtratians. 
§T0, 12fl. 8tf. net. 

rmncan.— ADMIRAL tJUNOAM. By 

Thu Eabi, ni* Ca»pbeidoitii. With 3 
pQTtrniti;. 'Sto, 16f, 



EraamuB.— LIFK AND LETTERS OF 
EKAHMUa. By Ja.mbs Ahthmt 
Fboudb. Cnlwn 8tq, 3«. fld. 

Faraday. -FARADAY AS A Dt 
COV'EREK. By JOHJf Ttmbai-i. Cro-ni 

PoPBign CourtH AKP FOREIO 
HOMES. Bj A. M, F. Crown 8to. %*■ 

FOT.-THK EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMRS FOX. By tfir 
Rigljl Hon. Sii 0-. O. Tiievbltah. BiH- 

IM>THT3j Edition. 8\n, 18*. 

CJii«i/> HdiiioHr Crown Sro, St. Ed. 

Qmn^ille- — SOME RECORDS OS 
THE LATER LIFE (JF HAKHIET. 
CQUNTKSS GBANVlLLli:. Bj lie 
GrBtid-daiiRlitaT, tlio Hon. Mbs. Oi* 
F«LD. Withl7Portraita. Svo, l<b.iiat 

HamJlton.— LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 

HAMILTON. By R. p. Gravbs. 8td. 
3 vols. Ifis. BMih. ADDBjiimit, Bw, 

HavelOOlt. — MEMOIKS OF 81B 
HENRY HAYELOCK, K.C.B. By 

JOQ.V CUBK MiHSHUAH. Gvovrn 8ja, 

3f. ad. 

ECaweiB-— MY MUSICAL LIFE. 8^ 
the Rav. H. R. HJ.WX19. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagrier and 3 lllostratioM, 
CrowD &VO, da. net. 

HiIey.--MEMOBTES OP HALF A 

J.! EST 



D.D. 



URY. By tlia Rev. R. W. Hnji, 
Willi PortTBlt. 8tq, 15s. 



Eolroyd (Mabi* JosbphaJ. 

THE OIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOJ 
SEPHA HOLHOYD (Lady SlanlsTl 
of Alilerley). Rwiorded in Letters ot i|l 
Huniired V«ius Ago, from ITZS-lTSfiif 
Edited by J. H. Adbutb. Will ' 
Portraiti. 8vo, 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LTFB 01 
MARIA .TOSEPIIA, LADY STAN-^ 
LEY OF ALDEKLEY. FROM llSf 
EdJWii liy J. H. Adbank. With 11 
i^oititiiia, efa). Svo, lb. 
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' JaekBon.— STONIiWALL JAt'KWtiN 
AND THE AMERICAN ClYlL WAR.. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. K. Hat^DBH:Sl.'^, 
With 2 Portraits and 3S M«pa aud 
PlanH. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16*, net. 

liBalie.— THE LIFE APTD CAM- 
PAJGNS OF ALBSANTIER LESLIK, 
FIEST EARL OF LEVEN. By C. 
Sahfoied Tehbt. Witt Portrait, Mapa 
uid Plans. Sto, ISf. 

Iiuther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JOUDb KfisTLIS. With 62 lUtlfltTDr 
tioDB and 4 FAcaimiles itf MS3. GnVB 
Syo. Sb. Bd. 



■ MacBTilay.— THE LIFE AND LETT- 
UKR.'i OF LORD MACAULAY. By 

the Right HoiL Sii G. 0, Trkybltah, 
^ Bart 



Pc^mlar Mdition. Or. Sto, 2fl. 6rf. 
Sl-urfetf? Sdition. O- 8vo, fls. 
Coii-JM/ £rfiiM.n. 2»ols. Post Bvo, !&. 
' Edivhatnh,' Edition. 2 vols, Sto, 

4)1. each. 
Library Sditioit. 2 yds, 8vo, 80.9. 
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Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
. BARON DB HARBOT, 2 vols. Cro-wn 
I 8vo, 7s. 

M:axMi:iner(F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: B Fragment. 
Will: 6 Pcitraita. Syo, 123. 6d. 

ADLD LANG SYNE. Sncond aeriss. 
8vo, 10s. fttf. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP .Vol. IL Biogrnpliiial Essays, 
Crown 8¥o, 5j. 

Meade.— GEN e.KAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORV 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN rNDlA. By THOHA3 Hbsht 
THOStJiTON. Wili Portrait, Map and 
lIluatiatioDs. 8ro, lO^. id. net. 



3lfl:(irria.-THE LFFE OF WILLIAM 
I MURRIS. By J. W. M.\cKaIl. With 

^L fl PhntogroVUre Portraits aod 16 lUua- 
^M tntlAoa, 2 volfl. Svo, 32r. 



cnjitnineil. 



On the Banha of the Seine.— By 

A, M, F,, Autli'irtiHor 'foraigi) Courts 
and forei^Ji Homes', Crnwn Gvo, fia. 

PeBrson,- CIIARLI5S HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ' Nutii:>rial Life auri 
Cha.rrw)tBr'. Mmnoriuls by Hifuwlr, 
his Wife and his J'rieinls. [Edited li-y 
William g^KBanfa- With ji Portrait, 
Bvo, Uj. 

Place.- THE LIFE OF PRANClfi 

PLACE. 1771-1354. Bv Graham Wal 
LA8, M.A. With 2 PoclruitB, Bvo, V2e, 

Ra.DiakriE)}iaa : hia Life ftnil Sayiiipsi, 
By the Right Hon. P, Mtj MdLLEB, 
Grown 8vo, 5j. 

Romanes-- THE LIKE AND LET- 
TREtS OF GEORGE JOHN ROWANES. 
Written and EiliLeil by Lis Wjnj. Witli 
Portrait and 2 niustratioQH. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net, 

Rusaell. — SWALLOWFrELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Con,st/iHOB, Lridy 
RoasiLL of S-wnllowflelii Piirk, With 
PlioljDgra,viirB portrait!* Hud other Illus- 
trations. 4to. 

Besbolim.- THE OXFOKD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN C0L!.:T. ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : n. History of 
their Fellow-Work. By FREDBMKiK 
SERHflriM. 8vo, l4a, 

aiiafeeape are.— OUTLINES OP THE 
HFE OF SHAKERPKARE. By J 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPP8. With U- 
luittratioiisftiidrm!9iiQili!s. 2vola. Royal 
avo, 21 J. 

Victoria, Queen, ISlfl-lPOQ. By 

RUH.*T1D H. HuLSJM, M.V.O,, F.S.A, 
Liliriii'iJHi to the QiieBD. New and 
Chcziipei' Edition. With a SiipplementjLry 
Cliiipl,tT, bhiipitig the narrativH to thn 
Qiieuri'.-i visit to iTdand, VJOQ. With 
Photogravure Poitrait. Cr. 8vo, 5*. n*t, 

■Wellineton,-LlE''E OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. BytheBeT.O fl„ 
Gliiq, M,A, Crown Sto, it. 6d. 
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Amold.-8EAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
KiiwEN Akhiilw. With 71 lUiutrations. 
Cruwu tivo, 8i. dd. 



Baker (Sir 8. W.). 

EKIHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 flluBtratiaiiH. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6(2. 

THE KIFLP; AND THE HOUND IN 
CKVLUN. With 6 Illiistrfttiong. 
Crown 8vo, 3t. 6(1 



Ball (JoHs). 

THE ALPINE GUIDK 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Heglon, South of the Rhone 
Valley, I'roni the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pus. With 9 New 
and ReviMd Haps. Crown 8vo, 
12f. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Volley, from 
the Simplon Pasa to the Adige 
Valley. [/njMVparafwin. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL^ 
LEES IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Alpine Club. By W, A. B. COOUDOK. 
Crown Svo, 8«. net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 

SHONALAND: being & Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodorb Bbnt. With 117 U- 
lustrations. Crown Svo, Si. 6(j. 



Braasey (Thb Late Lady), 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 

EAST. 

Gain.Mt. Edition. With 2 Haps and 
114 lUustrationa. Cr. Svo, 7«. M. 

Popular EdUiun. With 103 IIlu*- 
tratioDB. -Ito, 6d. sevrud, Is. oloth. 



BrasBey (Thb Latb I.adt}— «niMwj^ 

A VOYAQB IN THE 'SUNBEAM'; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOB 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

OainTut EdiHcnk. With Map and 66 
lllustratioiu. Crown Svo, 7*. M. 

' saver Library' Bdition. With « 
lUustratiaDs, Ctowd Svo, Sj. Srf. 

Pojpular Edition. With 60 lUiis- 
trationa. 4to, 6d. sewed. Is. cloth. 

School Edition, 'With 37 Illustra- 
tions Fcp., 2». cloth, cw 3*. wbit* 
parchment. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE 'BOAillNQ FORTliS'. 

Cabinet EdiiioTK With Map and 220 
UluetraUaas. Crown 8vo, 7*. Od. 



Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robbbt Cbawtobd, 
M.A. Crown Sro, 6a 



EVoude (Jauxs A. ). 
OCEANA : or England and ber Colwi- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, is. M. 



THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. Wili 
9 11 lustrations. Crown Svo 2*. 
boards, '2e. 6d. doth. 



Heathcote.— ST. KILDA. By Noe- 
MAN Heathcotb. With a. Map and 80 
Illustrations from the Sketches and 
Photographs Of the People, Scenery and 
Birds, by the Author. Svo, 10s. tki. net 



Howitt.-VISIT8 TO REMARKABLE 
PLACEa Old Halls, battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Paasaees 
in English History and Poetry, ^r 
William Howitt, With faO Ulaatn- 
tiuua. Crown Svo, 8s. Hii, 
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Knight (B. F.}. 

THE CRUISE OP THE ' ALERTE ' ; 
the Narrative of a aearch for Trea- 
sure OIL the Deseit^ Island of Triiiidiul. 
With 2 Maps and 23 lUuBtrationa. 
Crown Svo, 3*. 6rf 



WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 

NniTative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet. Baltiatan, Ladak, 
Uitgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 51 IlluBti-titiona. 
Crown 8to, 3*. Qd. 



THE • FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 

Voyage Irom London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page IlluBtrationH. Cr. Svo, S«. fid. 



Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J, A. Lebs, Joint 
Author of ' Three in Norway,' and 
'B.C., 1887". With 63 IllustraUona 
from Drawings and Photograpbg. Cr. 
Svo, 6«. 



Leea and Clutterbuek.~B.C. 1887. 
A RA MBLE IN BRITISH COLUM BI A. 
Bv J. A. Lkes and W. J. Cluttbrbuck. 
With Map.-»iid 75 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 'is. Vid. 



Lynch. — ARMENIA: Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
100 Whole-page Illustrations and up- 
wards of loO in the text, reproduced 
Iron: Photographs by the Author ; I'iaua 
ol Mountains, Ancient Sites, etc., iiad 
a Map. 2 vola. Svo. 



Macdonald.— THE GOLD COAST: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By Georoe 
Macd»»AL1>, Director ot Education and 
H.M. Inspector of Schools lor the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Protectoral*. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7*- W. 



Nanaen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjof NaNSEN. 
With 143 Illustrations aud a Map. Cr. 
Svo, 3*. 6d. 



Notes on Reconnoitring IN 
SOUTH APRICA-BOKR WAR, 18»9- 
1900. ISnio, Is. net. 



Bice.— OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
STAHLEr P. KiCE, Indian Civil Service. 
Svo, 10«, 6rf. 



Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskbtt Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Cark and 
niimeruiia PIuiis. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, Sa. net 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 



Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OP 

EUROPE {The Alps). By Leslie 
Stkphbb, With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 33. 6rf. 



Three in Nor^M'-- By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. boatda, 2*. 6d. cloth. 



Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Acconnt of the Origin 
and Piienniuena of Gladers, and au 
Exposition of tlie Physical Principles 
to which they are related. Witli 61 
IllustxationH. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d, net. 



HOURS OP EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Or. 
Svo, 6s. 6d. net 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Ghaci TBI L*tb DUKE OF BE^AUFORT, K.Q., toA A- R T. 
WA'ltSON. Crown 8vo. price 10*. W. eacli Volume, Cloth. 

%* Tht Vviumt* art also iamLtd haif-bowd- in IaoOwt, with gilt top, TKeprix 
can be had from all BonkaeUers. 



ABCHERY. By C. J. Longmam aad 
Col. li. WalrosD. With Contributions 
by Miss Leoh, Viscount DilujN, et«. 
Witli 2 Maps. 23 Plates, and 172 lUus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 10». M.. 

ATHLETICS. By MohTaooi Shbab- 
UAH. With Chapters on Athletica at 
School by W. Bbach Thomas ; Athletic 
Sports ia America by C. H. Shkbill ; a 
Contribotion on Paper-chasing by W. 
KiE, mill ail iDtroduction by Sir Kick- 
AHD Wrbstbb (Lord Alveratone). 
With 12 Plates nnd 27 lUnBtrationa in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10». 6<i 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Philups-Wollet. 
Vol. 1. Africa and Amsbica. 

With Contributions by Sir Samdbl 
W. Bakkr, W. C. Oswsll, F. C. 
Sblods, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
ItluHtrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
lOi. (W. 
Vol. 11. EnROPB, Abia, and thb 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R, Hebkr 
Pkrcv, Major Algernon C. Heber 
PEHLy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
llluKtrationa in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10.». 6d, 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Beoadfoot, 
R.K, A. H. Boyd. Sydenham Dixon, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. CooRS- 
rwc, by Harding Cox, thoroii'^lily 
Revised by CHARLES IUchabdson'; 
Falconry, by the Hon. Gerald Lah- 
CELLES. With 20 Plates ami 65 Illus- 
trations in the Text Cr. 8vo, IDs. 6rf. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Stebl, the Hon. 
R, H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, W. 
G. Grace, efo. With 13 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8to, 
10*. 6<2. 



CYCLING. By the Bake, of Aibbkahu 
and G. Lacy Hillisb. With 19 PlatM 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text Cr, 
8vo, lOt. M. 

DANCING, By Mr*. Liujt Gbote, 
Miss Middletoh, The Hon. Mn. 
Armttaos, etc. With Musical Ei- 
amples, and 88 Full-page Plates wd 
93 Illustratioiu in the "ftxt Cr 8to, 
IOj. u. 

DRIVINa. By Hb Grace the lata Dull 
OP Bbauport, K.G., A, E. T. Watooh, 
The Earl op Ouslow, etc. With 12 
Plates and 64 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo. Vis. 6d. 

FENCING. BOXING AJ<!D WREST- 
LING. By Waltbb H. Pollock, F. 

C. GrOVB, C. PRBVOST, K. B. MlTCHBLt 

and Walter Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 lllustr&iions in the TvA 
Crown 8vo, 10*. Sd. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeut- 
Penkbll. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Fhakcis, 
Major John P. Trahbrne, etc Wili 
9 Plates aodanmerous Illustrations oi 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II.— PniB AND Other Coarbe 
Fish. With Contributions by tbe 
MABqttis of Exeter, Wiluam 
Senior, G. Curistophbii Davis, etc 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. Svo, lOs. W. 

FOOTBALL.— HiBTORT, by Montaodi 
Shearman ; The Assocjatioh Gami, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. O. Smith 
The Rdgby Union Game, by Fbank 
Mitchell. With other Contribn- 
tioiis by R. E. Macnaohten, M. C, 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Waltjbr Camp 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Crows 
8ra, 10*. 6d. 
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QOLP. By HonACB 0. HcTCHisaoN. 

With CnntrihutintiB by the Rt, tlon. A. 
J. Balfiidb. M. P., Sir Waltbh Simpson, 
BiirL, A^BnBW LiNO, elc. Willi S2 
PUXe.» and &1 llluBtratio'iiB la the Tiiit. 
Crowii Svo, 10*. a^, 

HUNTING, By tlja Gracethe late Duks 
o? Beaufort. K.O., Mowbtiivy Mi)hkis, 
the fisRL oi'SffKiiLK iiKi) GBKKftmiia, 
G. H. L(]NoMAS, eti;. With 5 Plates 
tfnd 54 LllustrHtioaa in the Text. Crown 
8vo, IBs. tW. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By 0. T. DzST, 
tliE Rielit Hon. J. Bhvt.*, M.P., Sir 
Martis Conwat, D. W. Fkeshfield, 
»tc. With 13 Pljitee anJ 91 lUutiGnitioiu 
in the Ttit. Cri>wii «vo, 10s. 6ii. 

POETRY OF SPOKT <THE). Selactad 
by Hradlet Pmk. With a Chnptur 
Diq ClaKsieal Allui^ions to Sr*'''^ ^y 
Andrew Lano, s-ud a Sppoinl Picffac* 
to the BADMINTON LIBKARY by 
A. E, T. Watsos. With 3^ PUtea and 
74 lllnatntjoziB ia tt« Te^ 0191*^ 

avo, io«. fl,/. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CUASTNG. 

By the EarL Ot BifFiroLK a«d Berr- 
RHm^, W, O. CHftVftK, tho fliilt. F. 
Lawlet. Author Covbnthv, ulJ A. E. 
T. WatboN. With Fii]iitiap.iBci; uud 5C 
llhislrationB in the Text. Crown &vi>, 
IDs. M. 

RiDINfi AND POLO. By Cnptain 
KtiBBAi Wkib, tbe lute Duu uy Bbau- 
VMMT, Uie Earl 0? Okslow, J. Muhjiat 
Bmjm'^f, T. F, Dai.i!, e(o, Witli 26 
l^tatj-s and 37 Ulii^triitioiis in tliu 'JT^xt. 
Crown 8vD, 10«. <W. 

HOWING. Bj R. I'. P. Rows and C. M. 
PiTwa."*. With GtiajiUdr* on Htecriug 
l>y C, P. 8fc:uuci>LU and F. C. Bkhq; 
MetrDpotitoD KouiDp liv 'A- Lr Hi-akc 
Smith; a 11 .i on HUNTING by F. W. 
SuUiriE. With 76 lIluittratLoiu. Ciuwu 
3vo. IDs. M. 

SEA FISHING. By JoHtf SicxBBDTKB. 
Sir iL, W. UuriB-BuuTH, Alkiesd 0. 
HARUiiwuiitH, mtd W. tJENKid, with 

22 Fiill-[>Li!je I'UUiii and 17& llluKlraligiia 
La the Text, Crowa Sro. lOi. ^. 



SHOOTING, 

VdK I. — FlSLD ADD COVBRT. Bt TjOWn 

WALHrNUHAM. sir Ralvh I'aykk- 
Gallwkv, Birt., the Hon. Gekald 
LiAscBi.LSa and A. J. Stoart- 
WoaTI-sr. Witii 11 PJatea and 95 
llhibttr&tiaDa in tbe Toit. Crowu Svo, 
10«. U. 

VoL II.— Moiin AWD Marsh. Bj 

Lord W/ilsikoham, y-ir Ralph 
pAt.vE-GAi.LWBV, Biirl., Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Lbmnojc Kerb. 
With 9 Plftt«D tnd 57 Lllu^traljoiuiD 
the TbiL Cmwn 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. IIeatmcidth, C. O. TEBBorr, 
T. Maxwelt. WiTHAM, etc. With 12 
I'latra anil 1^72 lllaHtTatiooi in the Text. 
OrowD Svo, Ida. 6ii. 

SWIMMING, Bj Arohtbald 8INCUIR 
and William I-Ienrt. With 13 Platea 
and 112 llluatratioaalnUi«T«xt Cra-wb 
Pvo, 10«. 6J. 

TENHtS, LAWM 'rE.N>Jl8, RACKETS 
AM> fives, by J. fri. aod C. G. 

EllMTHtJOTR, E. 0. PlSTDBLL-BWDVEBIK, 
and A, 0- Ainqer. With Ctmlributiojis 
by the Uoii. A. Lttthlton, W, (J. 
Marshall, Mian L. Unu, etc. With 
Vt rtatei and tii UiustratloDa iti tke 
Text CrowQ %ia, lOw. 6d. 

TACHTING. 

Vol. 1.— LJRDIRIHQ, CONaTHDlTTJOtf OP 
YACHT:(. VACHT KAC'IKU llDLEB, 

FiTTitio-ODT, Bla, By Sir Edward 
BQLLjyAN, Kikrt., lh« Earl qv Pim- 
ER(>KK, LiiKU Uhasbht, K.C.B., R. T. 
PmiCHETI, ti. i". iVIflOHT, utc. With 
21 Pktes tuid 93 lllu!>tratloD4 in tbe 
Tan. Crowp flvo, lO*. tW, 

Vol. II.— Yacht CLiTDa, Vaohttku in 
AMEFIICA AKD the COLONIEa, Vacht 
Riii'lNn, etii. By R. T. Pritchhttj 
tba MABgcia qv DUKrEitm and Ava, 
K.P., tlie Ij^AHLOF UNHj.DW, btc. With 
Si> PUtud and 160 llliiKLratiani io tbe 
Text. Crowu 4vo, IM, IM. 
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FUR. FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by by A. E. T. Watsok. 

Crown 8»i>, price 6s. each Volume, clotb, 

*,* The rofwMf art tUao i»Mtd haif-boujid in LecUlier, vnih gilt top. The price tun 
fte had from all Booktellera. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natdral Hibtort, 
by the Rev. H. A. HacfhbrsOX ; 

SHOOTINO, by A. J. SniAltT-WORTLBT ; 
COOKBRT, by GKOBai Sairtsbukt. 
With 11 IlInHtr&tious and various Di»- 
grama in the Text. Crown 8to, 5f. 

THE GROUSE. Natural HrsTOKT. by 
the Rev. E. A, Macpherson; Shoot- 
IKO, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbt ; 
CoOKiBT, by Oborob Saintsbubt. 
With 18 lUnBtrations and various Vitr- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Hacpbersoh ; Shoot^ 
INO, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
CooKSHT, by Alkxattbrr Imrss Shaitd. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crotvn 8vo, 5s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Uaophbrson ; Shoottoo, 
by the Hon. Gkraiji Lasobllks; 
CouRSiNO, by Charles Richardson ; 
HuNTipro, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Lonqmak; Cookbby, by Col, Kehnby 
Herbert, With 9 lUastrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 



RED DEER. Natural Hibtort, by the 
Rev. H. A. MAOPHlBSOn ; Dbbr Stalk- 
iwo, by Cambrok cw Lochiel ; Stag 
HUNTiNO, by Tisconnt EiismaTON ; 
Cookery, by Alrxandbr Irnbs Shahd. 
With 10 Illnstrationfl. Crown 8vo, bt. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathornb-Hardt. With Chapters mi 
the Iaw of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
IXiDQLAS Pennant; Cookery, by Albi- 
ANDBR INNBS Shand. "With 8 Illuatrs- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TROUT. By the Mabqdbss at 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col, H, Costasob ; awl 
Cookery, by Alexandbk Innbs Shand. 
With 12 Illnntrations. Ctowq 8vo, 6a 

THE BABBIT. By James Edmund 
Hartino. With a Chaptnr on Cooker}- 
by Alexander Innbs Shand, With 10 
II lustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKEAND PERCH. By Wiluam Sbhioh 
rRBd Spinner,' Editor of the >'mW). 
With Cliaptera by 'John Bickbrdtkh' 
and W, H. Pops. Cookbbt, by Albi- 
andrb Innbs Shand. With 12 Hlustn- 
tious. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Bickerdyke.-DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bickbr- 
dtkb. With Photo -Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Fall- page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Blackburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE'8 

GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Bit^aphical Sketch and 
a brief History of Blindfold Cheas, by 
P. Anderbun Grahau. With Portrait 
of Mr. Bl.ickhume, 8vo, 7s. M. net. 



Cawthorne and Herod. — ROYAL 

ASCOT : its History and its Associa- 
tions. By Georgb Jambs Cawthoknk 
and RicuAUD S. Hbrou. With 32 
Plates and 106 Illastrations in the Text 
Demy 4to. £1 lis. 6d. net 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman'i 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the u)ie of the Gnn, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Gam e-i I riving. Wildfowl dod Pigeon- 
Shoo ting, Dog- breaking, etc, B; 
Marksman. With numerous Illnstnt- 
tioni. Crown Sro, IQs. 6d, 
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BUia-— CHESS SPARKS 1 nr, Short auil 
Briglit UuniiH at ChbKs. Cullcutsil and 
AiTMiywl by J. H. E1I.LW, M,A, Svo, 

Polkard.— THB WTLD-FOWLBB; A 

TreutUB on FowHug. AncieiiL and 
MoiiuTii. iluscriptivo nlso uf llutoys nlid 
Fliglit-jifiiiJs. Wtld-fuw! ShiiOting-, 
Umiiiing-]jiuits. Slinotuip- yachts, eto. 
Alia i-'owliug in the Fi^us nud Ld For- 
ui(;u CouutHes, Bouk-roivHng, bXt.y tito.. 
By H. & FuLKABD. Wmi 13 Eii(jTr>v- 
ingg an ^titel, and. aevL-ral Wootiduta,, 
8to, 1&. 6d. 

Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, iaai-ia99. Written 
uiid CoELipileil by W. .1. FoaD (al Uih 
roqtioat of tlie Couiiiiitta^; cif Lha County 
cat, "With Froiitwpiew Pcrtmt of 
Mr. V. E. Wttllter. 8vo, 10a. i,i!t 

Ford.— THE THBORV AND PHAC- 
'HCE OF ARCHEHV. By Hobai/h 
Fdrd. New Edition, tliuioii^bly Ru- 
visoi! and itewritten bj W. Burr, M.A 

, Wilb a. Prefikce by C. J. LohoMaS, M, A. 

I aro, 143. 

Francis.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 

or, Treatise on Ihe Art oT KisliiiDg in 
every Branch ; iiii:]iiiliug full illustrated 
List of SalmOu FJiia. By pRANdCS 
Feiawctb. Willi Ptiftiiiit ami Coloured 
Platoa. Crown Svo, \ba. 

aathorne-Kai'dy.— AUTUMN a IN 
ABGYLESHIKE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By lilt! HoLi. A E. Ga^uurke- 
Hardy. With 8 Pliotuffravure lllus- 
trslwus l^y Ai!CRIB*JJ> THuasDeN, 
8vg, 10s, 6J, uet, 

Graham- — COUNTiiY PAbTlMBS 

FOR BOYS. By P, Ahdkksok Goa- 
HAM. Willi 252 lliuslmtLdu^ Iram 
DrKwiugs liiid PUatiigraiilni. Crowu 
8vo, 3j. net, 

EutcMnaon..— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Hijbaob G. 
Hdtchissuh. With CouLtibutiona by 
Miss AhY PA.^C0R, U. U. UlLTON, 
J. H. I'AtLOH, U. J. WHIOHAM aUd 

Hcsara. SnTTOH ji Bosa With 71 
PortrnltH ftrtDl PUotojr4pLi, lArg« 

Ci.iwu tta. It. &J. ii<t. 



Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andiihw LiNa. With 20 Iltustrntiona. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. tW, 

Iiillie (Aktbuh). 

CROQUET; it* History, Rules wid 
BcCi-etS. With 4 Full-page lllitstra. 
U'lua, 111 IllubtratiuuH in tlie Tvxt, and 
27 Diagranii Crowa »vo, Oa, 

CROlJUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
Uitt Idem aud Teacliiiii^ of tlie l^e^d- 
iijg Pluyara ajid Clnimjjionfl, WJtIi 
OoutrJbiitinuB by LiEHit.-Cul. tha Hod. 
H. NUEDHAM, C. D, LoooiiK., eto. 
Witb. 19 JIlmLpatioiJS (15 PortraiU) 
and uunterous DJUgrftHiS. 8vo, 10s. 
^. net 

Longman.— CH BBS OPENINGS. By 
FaKbBBJCK W. LoNQHAK. Fcp. 8^0, 

Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SIIjENCE: a Study of 
SSmkuxpoaro Mud of Eli£BlH<tb2.ii Sport, 
liy Ills ltig]>t Uon. D. H. Maddkm, 
ViCB-Ch&iidL-llrjr of Uio University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16d. 

MaBkelyna.— SHARPS AND PLATS: 
& CoiiiEJiliitii lievelnttoii of the Sucrots of 
G]j(Mltl)ig at GiiTiiiis of ChanciC' uid 
Skill. By J-OH.v Nbvil MA^suLrh-fe, of 
IliB E^yptinii HaLI. WitL «i! Ulustra- 
tiHjiii. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MiUaiB. — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By Juan Gdillk Mil- 
Uf9, F,Z,S., elB. Witli a FroutispieiM 
ill PiLotogravure afl«ra Drawing by Sir 
J, E. MiLLAiB, Bflrt., P.K.A. a Piuto- 
gravure Plnta:!, '1 Coloiiriid PlateUi Lud 
60 IlluiilrAtioiia from tllH AutLor'i 
DruivingB aud from PhotograpliB, ItovAt 
4to. SOj. uet- 

Moffat. — CHICKETV CRICKET ; 
Rliyiuea wid I'uTixiiias. By DoUUiAH 
Moffat. Wilb Fruiitispiuce Ijy Sir 
Frank I/Xjkivooi), (tC, M.P., and &3 
Illnatratinus by the Author. Crowu 
Svo, 2i. 6iJ. 

Pai-k.— TUB GAME OF GOLF. By 
WILLUU Pabk, J lui., Champion 
OdUer, 1887-89. WlOi 37 Platea aod 
^ I)luBtraU>)'[U \n tha Teii Ctowk 
SvB^ 7(. M. 
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PaTua-QalLWAy (Siif Kaltb, But J. 

LETTERS TO YOUJIO SHOOTERS 
(KlHt Serine). On tha tjkoiaa uiJ 
!;•> or Kauu, with U llliiitn.Lbas. 
Crown Uro, 7*- Vi'- 

LKCl'ERS TO YOUNG SHOOl'EKS 
^tecoiiti Serlea), On tbe Prtxiuctiou, 
PrMer?a,lLon, ind EitiinK or Gainu. 
Willi Uirautioaa to SUoolunr Wood- 
tlgeoiis uiA lJr«4ili:iue-iiL Elelji overs. 
Wilb Portrait aia<i 103 lllustnitioiu. 
Cmwh £v&, 12f. &j. 

IJiTTERS TO YOUNQ SHOOTERS 
(ThLTil Strles]. C&mpriirtnK' * Sihocl 
^Bturol lliutory dX tlm WilJIowi that 
u-e KihTu or Coiddlou lo lli« Britinti 
Islwuli. witli Ciitriplste DireL-tLQJia Lo 
Shpotiue WUdlowl ou the Coo^t )ldi1 
InluiiL With -m LUiutratiaiu, Cr. 
Bva, 134. 



Pole.— THE TJtLEOBV of THE HOI 
ERNSCIEN'1'IFICGAME OF WHIST. 
iJy Wiixuu PoLB, F.E.a Fop. Svci, 
2s. aflL 



Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WH16 
witii tbs hnvis and Etjqurtt* of Whist. 
By KicHiBuA. Pkoltob, CrowD 8¥0, 
3a. net. 



'hist. 
Sto, 



Bonalda.— THE FLY-FISHER'a 
TOMOLOGV. B7 Altbid RouiLDa. 
Witb -Mi Ooloimd PlaUa. Sto, \4a. 

Belou-a. — SPOBT AND TRAVEL, 
KAtiT AND WEST. By Fkbderuk 

OlUKTB^ET SbLUUS. With 16 I'Utca 

uiil 35 111 list ratio Uij in the Teit. H-wl- 
iauL Sto. 12j. 6ii, act. 



am| 



WUoock3.--THB SEA F1§I!E:1!M 

Oomprlijiag theuhier Miat!][]ils o1 tloo! 
luitl Line Fjsbiug b tlie BrHUli Aod 
otbei S^as, aad i-lenmrks on Nuts, 
and Boating, bj J. C. WlL.cOCKfl, 
lui.lratad. Crown 8va, &t. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy^ 

LUGIU. RUETQRWf PSYCUULOGY, ElV. 



Abbott.— THE BLEJlEtiTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. ABBOTT, b,D. 12iiig, 3#. 



THE ETHICS: Grwk Twt, Illrutrm- 

ted witU EssAj aud Ni>tBs, By Sir 

ALEXANDX& GsAiTT, Bait, 'i Tola, 
avo, Sila. 

AN INTRODdCTlOW TO ARISTOT- 
LE'S ETlJlCS. BoukdL-IV. (Donk 
Xi, c. vi.-ii;, in lui AjipeMdix.) With 
A cDLittnuoua AtulyaLB und .Votes. 
By tbe llev. £. Mooes. D.D. Crowa 

SacoTi {FBAMciaj. 

COMF'LliTE WORKS. Edited by R. 
h. KI.-LL6, JiMEa Spkudinu biiiL D. D. 
Hutu. T voli. ava, £3 13i. 6d 



Bnoon | Franc ifi)—iu;i^tnued. 

LETTERa AND LIFE, including aU 
hla occasion&I Worka, Edited by 
James ijiBDDma. 7 toU. 3vo, 

THE ESSAYS : With Annotationa. B 



RicHaIld WE1ATB1.T, D.D. Svo. 10s. 



,.a 



THE ESSAYS: 

BTOKlt A3ld a 

Svo, a^, Set. 



with Noted 
U. GnsauN, 



by r. 

Crov 



THE ESSAYS; With Introductinn, 
JSoteaaiid Indei, JJy K, A Ahji»tt, 
D,D, 2 vijls, F-op, 8vo, Its. Tlifl 
Tent and Indoii onlj, without Intro- 
duQtiaD auil Note], m m« toIiub*. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2i. 6J. 



J 
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Bain (Alex^hdib), 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 

Artic>« reprinted from ' Mind '. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE ; ■ 
CnnipendlurD Of Psychology and 
Rthica. Ofrtwn 9lO, 10«. 6d. ' 

Or SeparatUv, 

Part I- PSTCH0I.0OV AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY- Crnwa 
Svo, S.r, 6d. 

Part n. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAl. SYSTEMS. Or. 
gvQ, 4.1. ad. 

LOGIC. PHrt ]. DiDBcnON, Cniwn 
avo, 4s. Part n. Iupqcnoji- Oown 
8vo, 5.?. 6d. 

THBSBNeRS AND THE IN^rELLECT. 
3va, 15ft. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 

8vo, 15fl. 

PRACrriCAL ESSAYS. Cr. Sto, 2i. 



Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY 07 NE- 
CESSITY: Of, Uw in Mind as in 
Matter, By OHAHLB& Bhav. Oown 
8vo, 5*, 

Crosier- (Johh BKArns, LLD.), 

ClYlLIliATION AND PR0n-EEa3: 
being tlw Outlints* 1,-f a Naw System 
of Pal iti«ftl, Religi nua and Social 
Philwtophr. Bvo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: on tin UuM of Mod- 
ern Evalutioa. 

Vol. 1. Gi'seti And Hindoo Thought: 
Ofteca-RO'm&ii PiigaiilKin ; JuiUiitm: 
and Ct iris linn itr down to the Closing 
of the St'lirinlia of Atheaa by Joa- 
Mnlati, 529 A.D. flvo, lis. 

DavidBOiL— THii LOUIC OP DE- 
FiNITlON. Esplamed and Applied. 
By WclliakL. DAViDsotf, M.A. Growii 
Svo, d«. 




Qre^n (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Bditad by R. L. Nettlisshif. 

ValB. I. and II. Philonoptiofcl Works. 
avn, VSg. eaoh. 

Vol. IIT. MisealUnie*. With tndfJI to 
the throe Volumes, iDd Memoir. Svo, 
2U. 

LEOTLTBES ON THF PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Prefapc tty Bkrnaxd Bo&as- 
quiT. 8wo, as. 

Qdrnhill — THE MORALS OF SDI- 
CIDB. By the Rbt. .Iambs Odbmhill. 
Proim flvo, 69. 

Hodgson ISHAUWDBTfl H.)- 

TIME AND SPACE: « Metaphjeica] 
Eiaay. Sm. IBs. 

THE THEORY OP PRACTICE: u 
Ethical Inqniry, 2 vols. Bvo, 24j, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. a«t, 21«. 

THE METAPHYSICS OP BXPE-RI. 
ENCE. Hook I. Gen«['ftl Atialyais 
of EspBrienoo ; Book II. Positive 
Scieuce ; Book Til. Ans-lyaifl of 
ConsciouiB. Action ; Bonk IV. The 
Real Uulvone. i vols. 3vo, ^9, net. 

Hume. —THE PHrLOSOl'lIICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME, liililflij 
by T. H. Gresk and T, H. Ob^ibe. 4 
tdIb. 8vO| 28.V. Or separataly. Ek^ys. 
Svola. 14f. Treati,?? of Hnina.ii Nature, 
2 tqIh. I4i. 

Jamea.— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
ami Other Esaay,>( in Popular Philosophy. 
By William Jambs. M.D.. LL.D., et^, 
Orovm, Bva, Is. Ri. 

Justiniaa.— THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN: Latiu Text, chielly that 
oT Hiiai?iikc, with Engli&h lotroiiutitiaD, 
TriLi!sla.tiaQ, Notes MDd Bumm-orj. By 
THOUAftC. SaHDabb, M.A. 8vo, ISdt, 
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Kant (Ikikmoil]. 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL RBA80N. 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORV ^F ETHICS. TimnibteJ 
by T. K. Abbott, B,D. WithMempw. 
8ta. 1&. td. 

PUMtAMBNTAL PRINCIPLES Of 
THE METAPHYSiC OF Bfl'UICS. 
TrwiiUted bj T. K. ABBOTT, U.D. 
Orowa %\o, a*. 
IMTRODI-MJTiaN TO LOGtC. AND 
HIS EBSAY ON THE MISTAKRN 
eUBTlLlTY or THE FOUR 
naUKES. TiNMwUt^il l.? T. K- 
XsBvrr, if9, 8j. 
Kelly. -OOVERNMENT OR RI7MAK 
BVOLUTION. By Edwobp Ebllt, 
M.A.j F.O.S. Vol, 1. JustioB. Crown 
^0, 7s, fid, iibL VcL 11. OollpctivMii: 
■ad IndiTidiuJinii. Ctowii 8vo. 

Killick.— HANPBOyK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF r.OnJC, B) Re». A. B. 
KlLHtiK, M,A. CrowD *vo, 3j. M. 

Ladd ((JiuHO-K Tbokbuu.). 
A THEORY OF REALITY : An Erin y 

in MotB,pljyBicB.L Syrteiu upon tie 

Bwii ai Utunmn CognitiTB Exparienoa. 

8to, 18j. 
KLKMENTS OF FHYSIOUJGICAL 

PSYCHOUWY. 8?o, 2U 
OUTLINES OF D£:S<;RlPTiVE PBY- 

OHOLOKV ; a Ttst-BmU "t MeTjtal 

BcioutM; for Co1Iegi^'> nuil NurmiLl 

S<:hoolE. 9va, 1&. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOUMilCAL 

peYCI-IOLOGY. Bto. 12*. 
PBIMEROF f^YCHOLOOY. Crowo 

Lecky.— THE map of LIFE: Gon- 
ducl and Churncter. By WirXlAM 

iDWARD HAHTPIlLKLSOKir. &VI>, IOb. M. 

ImtoSlaWBbi.-THB ORRJIN AND 
GROWTH OF PiLATO'9 LOGIC. With 

US Account i>l" Plaro's Stylu Mid of the 
Chronalogy of his Writinga, By Wn»- 

OIHTT tiOrOBLAWSSI. Svo, 21?, 

Kax ^limiler (Tb« Riglit Hon. F.)- 
THEHCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Syo. 

21«, 
THE 31X aVHTEMS OF INDIAJ* 
PHILOSOPHY. «*», 181, 



Hill t-I'JHH Stu&hv). 

A BYSTEH or LOGIC. Cr. 8to, 3a. Sd. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8»0, 1*. 4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRKSEN- 
TATiVB GOVERNMENT, Crown 
8to, 2r, 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2.. «d. 

EXAMlKA'fJON OF SIK WILLIAM 
HAMIt.rON'SPHJLOeOPUY. & 
lfl». 

NArURE. THE UtXLirY OF 
LIOlON AKD TBEISM. Thm 






Mcmck. — AN 
LOCilC. By 
MoHc^i. M.A., 



INTRODUCTION TO 

WiLUAM HbnST 
Crown 8to, 5*. 



Romanea.— MTND AND MOTIOJ 
AND MONiSM. Bt Oioroi .Ioks 
HoitAHSS, LL.1J., F.R.&. QiowD Svo 



Stoolt-LBCTDTIES IN THE LT-' 
CEUM ; ar, Ahtitatle'a EtbicJ for 
EnglJal) Reailt^:). Edited by 6t. liBOHog 
Stuck. Crown 8to, 7». 6i 

Sully {.Iaiubi^ 

THE HUMAN MIND : » Teit-book 

Psytliology. 2. i'oIb. Siro. 21a. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE TEAUHBR'S HANDBOOK OF 
PaYCHOLOGY. Or&wn 8to, 6». 

OF CHILDHOOD. 



□I 

i 



SrUDlEH 

I On. ei]^. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS: being 3eleetiouB 
from the Autlior'a 'StinlleB of CbUd- 
bood'. With '2b UIustr*,lriaus. Cmf 
8vQ, 4,1. lid. 



J 

OF 

itiOUB 

;iiUd- 



Sutlierlaad.— THE ORIOI N 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL 
ST3NCT. Bj AuiXAJjDBa SUTiMBijjnj," 
M.A. '1 io\: 8vo. 28*. 

Swinburne.— PICTtlKE L0<JIC: m 

AtteTujrt to T'D-piiUrist' the i^cianeii ol 

RlWHOtimg, liV AI:FREII JauP.H ^WD- 

DiTiiNB, M.A.' With 28 WtKHltiitt. 
CrsvB &V9. 2f. M 
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Webb.— THE VEIL OP JSIH; a ijeriea 
of EUx&yH oil IdmliBiu. By Tbomjj E. 
WuK, LCD., Q.C. 8.TO, \0i. Od. 



Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Webeb, Pi-oftjiscir 
in th« University of StrftsliTirE, Trana- 
latodby PrankTkillt, Pli.D. HviJ,liM. 

Whately (AngaBwaop). 

BACON'S eiBSA VS. With AciLiiUtiiDUi. 

HLEHKNT8 OF LOGIC. Cruwn B»d, 

ELEMENTS OF BHBTOPja Ovwa 
9vo, 4s. U. 



Zeilei' (1^1'' EiIdwuu)). 

THE aTOICS, ISPICUREANa, AND 
SCEPl'108. Transluled by Etie Bav. 
0, J. Be(chkl, M.A. Otowu Svo,15j. 

OUTLINES OF THK HISTOltY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. IVauslated 
by SaH-S p. Allxtvb and Evblts 
AB.Borr,&LA., I.L.D. Or. Hvo.lOi.ed. 

l-LATO AND THE OLDEK ACA- 
DEMY. TnLaakted by BAtAii F. 
All»tnk aud ALymtli Goodwtw, B. A. 
CVnwn Svo, IBs. 

80CEATEK AMD THE SOCRATIC 
aCHOOLS. TmnBlHMd by Uw Kev, 
0. J. R.Bli)BaL,M.A. Cr, Svo, 10s. fii^. 

AE13T0ri.E AND THE In^ARLIliK 
PEKlPATETICa. Trauslnlad by B. 
P. C. I'osTELLOB, M.A., and J. H, 
UmHSEAD, M.A. !2vols. Gr. Svo, 24s. 



STOIfYHURST PHILOi^OFHICAL SERIES. 



k MANUAL OF l-OLiTIUAL ECU- 

NOM¥. By C. 8. DbVas. M.A. 

Crown Svo, 7a. M. 
FIB8X PRIMCIPLEB OF KNOW- 

LEDCE. By Johv Ru^Kahv. S.J- 

Otpwu 8vo, 5i(. 
GENERAL HBTAPHYSIOS. ByJoHB 

RlOKiB*. S.J. Crowu ?vo, fij. 

LOOIC. B^ RidBA^HS F. Claiix% B.J. 
Crown Svo, 6*. 



MOKALPHILoaOPHV (ETHICS AJSD 
KATUKALLAW). By JoauPH RlCK- 
«BV, 8.J. Civiwii 8rOj 6s. 

tTATURALTHEOLOnV, By Bbrbahd 

HoKDUKK, S.J, Cruivii Svo. 9.-.. flii. 

PKYCHOLOGY. By Hl.;H*si. M*HSn, 
B.J., D.Ijtt., M.A. ILoud.)- tfrowu 
Svo, Sa. e<i. 



History and Science of Language, etc. 



DftTi da on. -LEADING ANU IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Bi- 
elaibad and EierapRfl«d. By Wil'Jui 
L Davidboh, M.A. Fcp. 8vD, It. 84. 

Farrar.— LANCiUAGE AND LAM- 
(HJAGES. By F. W, Fakhab, D.D., 
Dean of CantEtbury. Grown Svo, If. 

araham.— BNOLFSH BYNONYMa, 
CWaiQadandBrplained : with Practioal 
EiBTcbtsi. By a. F. GatEAU. Fcjp. 

Mas Miiller (P-J. 
THE HOIItlNOE OF LANGUAGE, 
Founded ou Loctures dEliVefed at the 
Royal ipHtituticm b 1361 and liHfiS. 
% Tola. Crowii Svo, lOi. 



Max Miiller (f.)—a-<iUi7»ud. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WOROa, AND 
THE HOME OP THE ARYAB. 

Orown Bvo, b: 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. VoL in. ESSAYS ON 
LASCiDAGE ASP UTEBATURB. 
CrowD S-TO, &f, 

Bogat.-THISAURUS OP ENGLISH 

WORDS AXD PHRASES. Claafiltiad 
I and Airangied iQ an ta Pat'ilitiite tlia 
I Eipresiion of IdtiM a.nd Assist in h\\«- 
I rary Ccnupoaitiua, By Pbtkh Mark 
I EoMT, ILD.. P.H.a Ca. Svo, 10*. id. 



LOIVGA/A/VS AND CO-S STANDARD AND QBNSSAI. IVOKJCS. 



Political Economy and Economics,. 



ENli UHH KWlNUM IV HISTORY 
i(JU THEORY. Crown Bvo, Part 
L. &«. I'art IL, la^. tU. 

SURVEYS. HlflTaKlO AND BCOMO- 
WIC. Crown 8to. &.. not. 



Bagehot.-E0dNOMlC STUPIKH- 
WALTIR Baokkup. Crowu tlvo, 3«. 



Banaett. — fKArriCABLIi SOCIAL- 
It^ii. h^w»yfl ou Swial R^fona. Hy 

DavftB.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
KCONOMY. By C. Ei DlVAB, H,*. 
Ctdwil ava, 7*. M. (Shm^A«fj< /^A.ti»- 



Jordan. - THE. i^TANDAfcD DP 
VALUb. By VfiLLiAH LdMoroti 
JuKDAH. Crowu 8vo, tii, 



Jjawrance. - LOCAL VARIATIONS 
JN WAGES. By F. W. Lawuknoe, 
M.A,. FbIIcw ot T'Tinity College', Cam- 
Itfidtfii. With ]ud(;x uitl IS M«pH uid 
DUgruDB. Meditun 410, Hf. id, 

Lealie. - B8SAY8 ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. ClDTI UUUl. 
Htm. LL.D., DabL Hvo, Kb. Bd. 

Uacleod (tlunti Bgiiicuro)- 
e£OMOUICS FOR BEGINNERS. Ct. 



THE ELEMBNTa OF ECONOMICS. 
2 voU. Crown 8to, a». 6d. «aoh. 

8to, 6i. bet, I 

TKE ELKMENTH OF BANBaNO. Ci. i 
H«o, 3«. 6<j. ' 

THE THRQKY AMD PRACTICE OF 
BANKING, Vol, I. 3vD. I'ii. 
Vol. IL 14fc 



, Maoleod {Hsmky Uuhhiso) — aotU. M 

I THK THEORY OP CREDIT. SiO 

lb 1 YOL 30d. oat; Or Mparab;!; 
Vol. I.. 10«. u«t. Vol. IL, P&rl I- 
lOi. aA Vol. II.. Put II., IQi. MX. 



INDIAN OURRBNGY. 



8vo, 2«. 



MiU.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

JuH» STt/AKT MiLU 

PupfiitT ffditum. QrowD »vo, S«. 
Library Jidiiioii. '■ji vol*. 8»[), 30». 



I 



Mulhall. — INDUSTRIBB 

WEALTH OF NATIONS, By Micfl. 

ABL G. UdLHALI, F.a.a. Willi Si 

I'-uU-page DiA^una, Crowii ^va, "it. 



Sp a h r. - AMERICA'S WORKIKC 
PBOPLE. fly CuKtn B. SF4iilu 
Cruwu 8vo, bj, uel. 



I 



Srmes— POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Stort Tert-ljook of PoIilticaJ Econoniy. 
Witli ProbliiiuA for solutton, UiIdLs for 
SJu.[>|jU-iijeatjir}' Ktu^ilin^, and a Supplf- 
rueutu-} chapter un BixiiAlisin. By J. B. 
STbfBH, M.A. Crown Svo, 2i. Sd. 



Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE IH-^ 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
iBraCENTUKVINENG-LAKD: Top- 
«lar AtiJricweu, Nott* Rwi ether Frag- 
manU. By AjUfOLD ToysfpKB. WuIj 
a McLUOiir of the Author by B^pjj 
Jf-wirr, D.D. 8vo, 10». Uri, 



Webb (SIDMIT and Bbatbicb}. 

THE HISTORY OF TRAHE UNIQJ 

ISM, Witli Mutt wil lull Bibiii 
graphy of iIjh Su^jee;. 3vg, 18*. 

INDUSTRLAL DEMOCRACY: ^SXai 
iu Trade Duiaiium. 2 vole, 
2C«. net. 

PROBLEM.S OF MODERN INDITS 
TRY .- Ettuye. IJvo, 7b. 6d. 



Evolutiori, Anthropology, etc. 



Clod(i{BDWAED>. 

THE UTORY OP CRRATION" : a. PUia 
Account of EvnliiUnB. With T7 tl- ' 
liiHtration!". Crnwii Bvn, 3s. 6d. 1 

I 

A miMKIt OF KVOLUTION: bemg, 
a i'upular AbrHg'isJ. Eilitiun or 'The| 
atory or CTaation", With nio»t«M 
UotLd. Fsp. 3vo, Id. ad; 



IJaTlg [AlTOKRW), 

CCS-'I'OM AND MVTH : StudiaB of 
Bufly Usaga uud Belief. Wtth 15 1 
UlPiiCraliotia, CJrowii 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL ANB RELIGION.' 
2 vola. Crown 8to, 7s. I 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY! a Reply lo! 
tYdF^aflor Max MtJler. &\o, 93. | 



THE MAIONG OF RBLIQIOH. 
Svo, Si. aeU 



Or. 



Lubbook.— THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION, und Ills Pnniitive condition j 
of Man, By Sii J. Ldbbooi;, Bart 
(Lord Avebuiy}, Witli ii Plates Bind 20 i 
lllufttraliotuk in the Text 8vci. It^. I 



Max MiiUer (Thi.- Ripht Hon. P.>. 

, CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK. 
SHOP. V«L IV. EsMvs on Mytbo- 
logy nnd F'lJk Lore, Grown Bvri, Bi. 

OONTRIBUTIONSTO THE SCIENCE 
OrMYTHOLOOY. 2 vols. S«, SAi. 



Romaoea (Ukubds Juhf). 

BBSAYS, Edited bv C. Llotd Mom- 
(lAir, PriEcipal of uaiverait^ CoUcga, 
Bristol. Crown ftvo, 5-i. net 

DARWIN, AND AFl'ER DARWIN: 
AU E!:^poBitiO[i of tlie DurwiniaD 
Theory, and a DiscuHinn r>ii Poit- 
Darwiama Qiie^LoDE. 

Part I. TUB Di.KH'lVuN Thbokv. 

Withi Portrait of Darwiti nod 125 
llluatrHtiiina.. Croim 8to. IDs. 6d. 

Pdjt II. PosrDipWlKLtK ftO! 
tconb: Heredity jtpd tltility, Witb 
Portrait of tbe Author vid 5 IllUb- 
tTstion*. Crown 8vo, lOJ. ed, 

Pftrt III. Po»l-D*BvetMlAH Qu». 
TIONa : l^solatioQ kcd Physiol ogical 
Sek-r-tion, Cro*»n &vo, be. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WElSMiKH- 
ISM. Crown Hvo, b. 



Claulcal Literature, TrAnslAtioiu, «tc. 



Abbot t.-H ELLEN ICA. A ColLeL^Uon 
of EnaayH ou Qreek P(n:try, Philiwopliy, 
Hintnrj and Raligioii. Editi-d by 
Ei-mLTH AeBorr, M.A., LL.D. Crown 

8vi>, 7s. Od. 



.SSaebyluB. - BUMEKIDES OP 

- .SSOHVi.US. With Metrical EnEliah 
TrauBbtioB. ByJ. F. D&TiiH. 8vo, 7a. 



I Becker tW. A.), rraDHlm.te() by tli« 
R«F, F, MppcALrs, 'B.D. 



QALLU8 : or, BorDiui ScBniw m tb« 
TicuB of Auguntiis. Witli Notes mod 
EUaUrsuws. With 29 IlluBtrBtioELB. 
Ore WD Hvo, a«. Sd, 



Ari»lOphatiea.-THRACHARNIAN3 

OF ABIHTOPHANE.S. tran.sLitBil into ' 
^'■■^•linh V«rB«. Bj R. Y, Tibrill, I 
Crown 8to, It. I 



GHAHICLBS: or, IllnatratioLii of th« 
Private Life of tlie Ancient 0-re<^k*. 
With Niile.i uud En;ursn««s. With 
2ti IIIUHtriitioua. Crown tjvo, ^. 6d. 
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Butler. -THK AUTHOIlEda Of 'I'HE 
ODVawEV, WHEKE ANIJ WUKN 
HUE WKOTE, WHl> SHK WAri, TUB 
U8E SHE MADE OK T}iK ILJAD, 
AND MOW Till-: POKM GREW 
UNDER Ht;K HANDS. By BaHUKL 
BoTLia. Autb^r ol ' Eivnbaa,'' vw, 
VUb 1« LlloAntioiu nod 1 KUim. 

Oampbell.-KEUGION IN GREEK 
LITKILATUBE, By tb* Rev. Liww 
CAUJ'Mt-ir, M.A., LL,D., Emeritus 
Profe*-i>r of Oreeli, Uiiiv«rHitj or 3L 
AndrewR. Rtu, lit, 

Cioero. — ClUERCr (XlRRaSPOND- 
EttCE. By R. Y TVKftSU,, VoU, 1.. 
II., m,, 8vo, e&cfa Via. VoL IV., 15a. 
Vol v., 14.. Vol. VI.. 12*. VoL Vll.. 

IbdAX., Ta. (U. 

Harvard Btudies in Classic&l 

Philology. Editad by a L-ommitM* 
of th'b *_!]ri«aiuil lantriiutaia of UjirTarnl 
Dniveraity. Vol. XI. 1800. 8vo, 
(b. fd. net 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE 8YK1AN 
BATIBIBl'. By Uam.-Cobnel Henrt 
W. L. bnu (Ut») Roykl ArtiUery. 
Sn, bM. Hat 

Homer. 

THB ILIAl) or HOHER, Rendered 
into Baglibih Pram Tor tlir use ot tlinxe 
that Laniitit reuii llie origiW. By 
BuiDKL BnTLBK. Au^b<l^ itf ' Bre- 
vhocL,' etc. VtuWa 8vo, 7j. M. 

THE 0DTS8EY, Rendered LDto 
Bngllili Prose for the use of thMB 
who caunot read tho origiEial. By 
EUhHIL BrTTLBIL WitL 4 Maps tUid 
7 IJJuHlrations, avo. 7s. ftf. 

rHE ODVSSKY OP HOMKH. Bobs 
into Eng^lifth Vorae. By William 
HOBBla. GroiTQ 8to, St. 

Horace— THB WORKS OP HOBACS, 
fosd-iffld iflto Buglbh Proae. WitL 
Lif.1, IninvlufltioB and Notea. By 
WiLLUif OoDTTe, M.A. Crown Kva., 
b. HA 



liang-HOMER AND THE EPIC. Bj 

Amdbiiw Laho, Orowii &to, 9x. n«t 

Luosn. — THE PHARSALlA Of 

LL'CAN, TrB.u»li»ted into Bbnk Vom. 
By Sir Euwakd Riulkt. 8vo. 11j, 

M ao k ai I. — SELECT EPIGRAMS 
REiOM THE ORHKK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J, W, SUOKAtL. Ekiitsd with « 
Revjiwil TciL, IntroiiiiotioD, Tnuxdatim, 
&ud Notf-K. Ovo, 16ji. 

Rich.— A DICTIONARY Of ROMJ 

AND CREBIi. ANT]4(UITtE3. Br 
A- RioB. B.A. With 20CK) Wtwdcolfc 
Omwu 8yu, fi». net. 

Sophocl>ea. — TranalaWd int« Bpgliflfa 
VarnB. Bv Hubibt Whitsiuw, H.A., 
Aaaiataut M&atux in L igby gijfaoQl. Cr. 
Svo, 8*. M. 

TTrrell.— DUBLiX TKANSLATIOPra 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VKRaE. 
Edstud by R. Y, TriaiLL. 8vo, to. 

Vir^U. 
THE POEMS OF VHtQlL. 'Rmiw. 
lilted luto English Ptoaa by JomM 
OorrrnQTOM. Crown Sva. 6*. 

THE .ENEID Or VIRGIL, -ftsiu. 

Inteil Liita ilSnKliiiti Verae by JohB 
CuSIHflTUS. Grown 8to, fis. 

THE .ENEIDB OF VmaiL, Dont 
itLto English VeTH. By WileIaM 
JiOHBIB. Orown 870, 63. 

THE .ENEID OF VIRGIL freely 
tratmlaMd into Engliah Blunk Vere&. 
By W. T. THOKifHELL. Cro*B 8vo 

THE JiNElD UF VIRGIL. Traiu. 
luLud iaih) Engliali Verse by Jum 
RuuADU. ^M 

Boots I.-VL Ccown 8to, fia. ■ 

Books Vn.-XIL OTrtwn Sro, 5s. ^ 

THE ECLOCUES AND GEOROloa 
OF VIRGIL TraiiBlated from the. 
Latin into I'iag-lifth Prose, By J". W. 
MjtOHjaL, Feilow o( Bolliol Gallc^a. 
Oxford. &q. I61110, fij. ^H 

Wllklns.— THE GROWTH OF THbV 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WiLrani. ~ 
Sto. «i. 
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Pf>etry and the Drama. 



Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Copsniumation, 
By Sir Edwin AwroLD. Withlilllustra- 
tioiu after Holman Hdnt. Crovn 8vo, 
t*. net. 

B«U (Hn. HtJOH). 
OHAUBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Flays and Mouologaes for tbe 
Dnviug'toom. Crown 8vo, 5j. net. 

FAIBY TALE PLAYS. AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 DU- 
grann and 52 IlluatnitioDB. Crown 
Sto, Ze. net 

BUMPEL8TILTZKIN ; a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). Prom ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8to, Btwed, 6d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
oth«r Verses. By OboiiOb Bibd, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo, 1*. 9d. net. 

Coleridge. — SELECTIONS FROM. 
With Introduction by Andrbw Laho, 
and 18 Illuatrationa by Pattbn Wilson. 
Crown 8to, Sj. M. 

Goethe.— THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH, 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, New and 
Cheaper Edition, with THE DEATH 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part 
Grown 8vo, 6«. 

Ingelow^ (Jkan). 

POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. 
Crown 8to, 6«, net 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writing', of Jban 
InaiLOW. Fcp. 8vo, 2^. M. cloth 
plain, 8j. cloth gilt. 

Iiang^ (Amdrbw). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8to, 

2#. M. net 
THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Akdsxw Lano. With 100 lilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Itaokr.—POEMS. By tbe Right Hon. 
W. B. H. iMOKt. Fcp. 8vo, b». 



Iiytton (Thb Earl of). Own Itisi- 

DITH.) 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10*. id. 
LUOILE. Grown 8vo, 10*. M. 
aELECTBD POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10*. <W. 

MacaulM-.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC. By Lord Macadlat. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to, 
Vis. 6d. 



Bijou 



Edition, i8mo, 2». 6d., gilt top. 
— ~ Popular 

Edition, Fop. 4to, 6d. Mwed, la. cloth. 
Illustrated by J, R. Wbockuh. Cr. 

8to, 3*. net 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8»o, If. 

aewed. Is. M. cloth. 

MacDonald (OiOHQi, LL.D.). 

A BOOK OP STRIPE, IN THE FORM 
OF THE DIARY OP AN OLD 
SOUL : Poems. 18mo, to. 

RAMPOLLI : GROWTHS FROM A 
LONG-PLANTED ROOT : being 
Translations, New and Old (mainly in 
verse), chieHy from the German ; along 
with ' A Year's Diary of an Old Soul ". 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Moffat.— CRICKETY CRICKET ; 

Rhymes and Parodies, By Dodolab 
Moffat. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C, M.P., and 63 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 2». M. 

Moon.— POEMS OP LOVE AND 
HOME. By Gbobqi Washihotoh 
Moon, Hon, P.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 2s. 5d. 

Morris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL WORKS— Library 

Edition. 

Complete in 11 Tolumei. Crown Sto, 
price 6s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 voU. 

6*. net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
6t. net 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Morris ( Willum ) — omiinutfL 
THE DHFENCE OF UUENEVERE, 
ii»d ntlii'T PoemH, 5tf. Dflt. 

TEIK grORY OF SIGURD THa 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL oF 
THE NIBHINGS. 5«. net 

POKMS DT TUK WAY, AND l.OVK 
18 KNOUGH ; ii Morality. 5... neL 

THE UDY38EY OF HOMER. Done 
ijito Etiglkb Vurea. 6«, aet. 

THE .ilNElIie OF VIKGIL. Done 
into Bugliab Verse, ha. net. 

THE TALE OF BKOWULF, SOME- 
TJMK KINO OF THK KOLK OF 
THE WEDl';FtCil':ATH. Translated 
W William Mohrib uid A. J. 
WYATT. (Vowin Hvo, 5*. 11i«. 

0«rl«iu of ttic POBTIC*L WOBSa may also 
be had in the fnllosriug Editions : — 

THE GARTULY fARADlSE. 

Popular Editiou. 5 Vols. ll^iuo, 

25«. ; or &8. VAcb. sold separate]}'. 
Tbe uub in Tdti Parts, ^5*. ; or 

2*. SfJ. eocli, sold xeparatelj'. 
ChoAp Editian, id 1 vol. Crown Std, 

U. net. 

POESMS BV THB WAY. Square 

(vrrnfD Hvo, 6*. 
*,' For Mr. William Morrla-S Prow 
Workii, K<!Q pp. 27, ^tl, as. 

MoTte Arthurs : an Alliterativo Pnom 
of the FoLiptetutli CenLury. Fiom tbe 
Linc-dlii: MS. written L'y Koheit ol' 
Tbornton. With lJitro<lin;tion, Nfteo, 
aud Gloftimry. By MiPi Baprs, Ftp. 

Neabit.-iulYS ASI} LEQENDS. fe 

E. NbSBIT JMra, HOBKftT BLAND). 
Firat Series. Crown 8vo, 'As. Bd. Bstond 
SurieB. With Portniit. Cruwn 8vo, 5s. 

Pooler.— TRAMSLATI ON S, aart otber 
Ver»(!H. By C. K. PWiLBR, M.A, F-cp. 
Bvo, 3«. net. 

Riley. — OLIi-FASI]IONF,D ROSKS : 
Poera.s. B> Jauks Wiiii<o<jHbk Rli.K*. 
jama, U. 



;KonianeB--A HELBC'l'ION FROM 
■ TUr; E'OtJMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROM.^MIS, M.A., LL.D., F.RS. 
Witli aa liiliTHtnction by T. Hkkbert 
WaHEiBH, President of Magdalen Cd- 
lit'^t, Oxford. Cr<iKru Sto, 4s. fld. ■ 

aavaffe-AriiistrDng.--BALLADS Or 
DOWN. Bj ti. F. yAVsoB-AitUHTBiLmo 
H.A,, D.Litt. Crown ftvn, ^t, M. 

Bbakeaiieare, 1 

BOWDLBR'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Wooduiits. 
voL 8vo, 14". Or in fi vult. Fob 
8<ro, :£Ls. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAl 
BOOK. By Mart F. Ddnb* 
3:^nio, la. &i. 

SHAKEyPEAHE'S SONNETS, 

i^OJiitidored, and iu part Renrranged, ' 
Witli IJitiodliCtory CliapUra jifid a Re- 
jirint of the Original 1609 Edilioa 
W> Sampkl BdtI-BR, Author 
' Etewliot'. 8to, 10s. 8d. 

StevenHon, — A CHILD':J UARDL 
OF VERSES. By Robert Lodb 
SnveNjjON. Pfjp. Bvii, 5*. 

Wagaer. — THK NIBELUNGEN 
HINC. By RicHAHU WiasxH. Ifeua 
into EnglisS Vtii^e by B&UIHalD Rankih j 
B.A., nl'tbfi Inner Tample, BtttTisten-at-J 
Law, VoL L Rhine LJold pud Vjklkvrit.J 
Crown Hyo, 4t. 6(j'. 

WotdfiViTorth.— BDLECTED POKMS, 
By Andrew Lahq. With PbotoKrav-.uc 
Frontispiece ol Eyilal Mount, 16 lUus- 
trationa and natjjtrLius Initial Lfltturfllny 
AuBBD Pahbons, A.R.A. CroTivii Svtt. i 
St. U. 1 



Wordaworth and Coleridire.— A 
DESCBIPI'IOH OF THE WORDS. 
WOKTH AND COLERIIKJE MANUj 
SCRrPrfj IN THE POStJl'SSION OB 

Mn. T. NuIiTON l,0>r(:M.AN. Kdittd,' 

wltU Noteh, hy W, II.VLE WHITB. With 
U FacijiDJla RapritdaoUana, 4ta, lOtf, < 
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Fiction. Humour, etc. 



I Anatey.— VOCES FOPUH. (RtprinteJ 
Truin Pitiidi,) By P, AusrKT, AuUior 
of ' Vioa VBraA ". 

First Sehoa. With 20 JllustrfiUooii by 
J. Bbshaau Pabthumb. Grtrvrn. 8td, 
Si. net. 

Second Siaries. With 25 IlliiatTotioaB by 
J. BSft-iAflD PiKTJinHH Crown 8V0, 
a*, net 



Baitey.— M? LADY OP ORANGE : a 
RomsDCB of tha Nelherlanili in the 
DayaofAIva. Br H. C. BaILET. With 
8 liluatrationa. Crown &vo, 6». 



Beaconafleld [Thi B&bl ov). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vola. Orown 3va. \s. 9d. each- 



VlTtan Grej. 
Tiie Young Dube, ete. 
Alro;, Ixiun. etc. 
CvDtulal, Tlmulns, 

eta. 
^□cred. 



Henn«tta Tamplo. 

Venetis.. 

Cuplngshj. 

LfrCtuir. 

EniljnmioD, 



■ 



NOVBIS AND TALEa. THE HUGH^ 
BNUKN EDITION. With 3 Portraits 
and 11 Viguottea. 11 voU. Crown 
Sto, 42t. 



'Chola.'— A NEW DTTINTTT, And 
other atorieia oT Bindu Life. By 
'Ohola'. CrowD Svo, S». fti 



Churchill.— SAVEOLA: a Tale of tha 
Ke volutin 11 in fjiumijiB, By WmaTON 
3i-g(((!Eii Chdbcuilu Crown 8vo, fls. 



Crawford.— THE AUTOBIOORAPITY 
OF A TliAMP. By J. H. CH.iw?riHD. 
With a iPlnjliifravLira FrontispiMe 'Tlie 
Vagraiiti,' by Fhbd. Walheb, and 8 
o»,]ii!T lUuittiftliuutt. Crowa &vo, 6j. net. 



Creed.- THE VICAR OF ST, LUKlL'S ; 
» Hovel. By SiPVt Cbbbh. Ci. 3vo, Qj. 



DougftU.-BE(JGAfiS ALL, By L. 
DoDOALL. Cmwn 3vo, 3«. 6d. 

Doyle (A. CoiTAN]. 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
month'a Eahellion. Witt 10 llius- 
'b^tiani. Ccoiri] Bvo, 3s. Kd. 

THKRSLPUGEES: aTiih; of tbeHc^s- 
noi». With 25 Illiistratious. Crown 
8vii, S3. M. 

THI STARK MUNRO LE-rTBJlS. 
Crown 8ro, 3t. <5d. 

THE CAFfAlN OF XHli POLESTAK, 
aad other Tales. Crown Srg, Si. M. 

Farrar (F, W., DSAtf or CiStRRSOnT). 

DAKCNEBS A^Vt DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Ktru. Aa Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, &«, net. 

GATHERINO OLOUI^Si ; a Talo of the 
Daj-KofSt. GbryaoHtoiu, CrowuSvo, 
S«. net. 

Fowler (Eiiith H.{i. 

THE YOUNG PRETENDEKS. AStoiy 
at Child LifB. With 12 Il!uatratit,na 
by Sir Pkilif BntsK-JoHia, Biirt. 
Q-own Svo, 6«. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 UlustTAthna hy Ethbl 
Ka-TB BoBoaas, Crown Svo, 6i. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD, Or. 8to, 6s. 

PASTORALS OF DOltSET. Witlj 8 
Illufttrittions. Crowu 8vo, 6j. 

Proude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OP 
DUNUOY : an Irish RcnianM of the 
Last Ci'iitury. H-y jAjaaa A. Fbouue. 
Cp3wu awo, Sj. «J. 



OUPdon.-M EMORIES AND 

FAKCIES : Surfnlk TnlEs and other 
Stories; Fairy Leg 96 tie ; Poems ; Mia- 
cclUtieoua Artideti. By ilm late Lady 
C'AUILU. GURUOK, Crown ava. 6d. 
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Haggard (H. Ridkk). 
ALLAN QUATKRMAIN. With 31 

lUuBtTAtioti!). Crown 8vo, 3i. 6(2. 

ALlJt.N'SWIFE. WithS4IUtutr&tioiii. 
Crown 8vo, St. M. 

BKATRICE. Witli Prontiapiece «nd 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3*. fid. 

BLACK HliART AND WHITE 
HEAKT, Md other SlorieB. WitL 33 
llluBtrutiona. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

CLEOPATRA. Witb 29 lUustrationB. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

COLONEL QUARITCH. V.C. With 
Prontiapiece and Vigoetto. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

DAWN. Witb 16 lUtutntioiu. Oown 
8vo, 38. ed. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, S*. &d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 IUub- 
tration!). Cromi 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 16 
llluHtrationn. Crowu 8vo, Zs. 6(i. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 lllustratiou. 
Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 lUoatrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Or. 8vo, U 6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 lUustrationa. Crown 8vo, S*. W. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
lUuatrtLtionB. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6^. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 aius- 
trations. Crown 8vo, S*. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 lUustrationa. Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 IllustrationB. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE PEOPLE OP THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 8a. Qd, 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Haegard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By U. Ridbb 
Hagoabd aud Andrkw Lamo. With 
27 Ulustrationi. Crown 8vo, 8a, 9d. 



Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS, and other Stories. By BitET 
Hartk. Crown Svo, S*. 6^. 

Hope.— THE HEART OP PRINCESS 
08RA. By Amtbony Hopb. With 9 
Illustrations by JoHN Williamson. 
Crown Svo, S«. id. 

Howard.- THE UNDOING OP JOHN 
BREWSTER. By Lady Mabbl How. 
ABD. Crown 8vo, 6». 

Jeroma —SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
JBROHB E. Jkbohs, Author of 'Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc Grown Svo, 3s. 6i. 

jOT'ce.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES 
"Twelve of the most b«Auttful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyck. 
LL.D. Crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 

Lang.— A MONK OP FIFE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Anokew 
Lano. With 13 Illustrations by Sblww 
Ihaob. Crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 

Levett-Yeata.- THE CHEVALIER 
D'AtlRIAa By B. Lrvbtt-Ykam. 
Crown Svo, 3«. id. 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A 
SLANDER. Pep. Svo, Is. sewed. 
Prtnentation. Edition. With 20 lUua- 
trationa bv Lanoblot Spebd. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. M. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TRUTH. Fop. Svo, 1*. aewed, Is. ^l. 
cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svo, 6». 

WAYFARING MEN : a Story of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown Svo, 6d. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crowm Svo, fts. 

March mont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthl'K 
W. Mabchmobt. With 8 Illuatratioiis. 
Crovra Svo, 6s. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY By A. E. W. Masos an-l 
Anijhkw LaKO. Crown Svo, As. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Max Mnller.— DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVEJ : Fragmenta from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MClleb. Translated from the 
German by G, A. M. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

KelvUle (G. J. Whtti). 



The Glailifttora. 
llie Inlerpieter. 
Uuod fur Notliine. 
The Queen's Manea. 

Crown 8vo, 1^. (id. each. 



Holmb; Honae. 

Kate Coventry. 
Digby Graiiil. 
Oenotal Bounce. 



Meniman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henri Seton 
Mbrrihak. With ProntiBpiece and 
Vignette by H. O. Massby. Crown 
8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Horrla (Willuh ). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD : a Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 

2 voIb. 8vo, 28*. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown tvo, &>. net. 

THE STORY OP THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying, Square post 
8to, 6e. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
o( the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, ana 
their Fellow 9 -in- Arms. Wiitten in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6». 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 

A KING'S LESSON. 12mo. Is. M. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An 
Epoch of Rest Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Koniance. Post 8to, 



MorriB (WtLiAAMy—eonlinuai. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by Eir/kr MAGNifssoN and 
William Morris, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EiRfKR 
Magnusson and William Morbis, 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net, 
*,• For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see pp. 23 and 24. 

ITevnnan (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6«. ; Popular A'dUion, 8s. 6d. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 
Century, Crown 8vo. Cubiiiel Mdi- 
tkm, da. ; Popular Editiim, Ss. M. 

PhUnppB-WoUey.-SNAP : A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By 0, 
Philupfs-Wollky. With 13 lUustta- 
tious. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Raymond (Waltbr). 
TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. Cr. 8vo, 6«. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Cr. 8vo, 



Header. —PRIPSTESS AND QUEEN: 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico. 
Being the Adventures of Ignigeiie and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens, By 
Emilt E, Readbr. Illustrated by 
Emilt K, Rbaosk. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ridley.— ANNE MAINWARING, By 
Alice Ridlet, Author of ' The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sewell (EuzABBTB M.). 
AGIimpseoftheWorld. AmyHerbert 
Lanetou Parsonage. Cleve Huil. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katlierine Ashton. Honie Life. 

'ITie Enrl's Daughter. Alter Life. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Crown 8vo, 1(, (id. each, cloth plain ; 
3(. Sd. each, cloth eitra, gilt miKaii, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc — eontintied. 



Bomerrilke (K (E.) &nd Robb 
(Mahtin). 

SrjMK KXPKRIENCES OP AN 
JKISH K.M. Witt 31 Il1ii.-<t»tialis 
byli;. (E. SiiUKRviLLa. Crown 8fo. S#. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
hva, St. Od. 

THE SILVER ?0X. Or, 8to, 8* 6d. 

Stebbing. - PROBABLE TALES. 
Kiiited iiy W, KrebniNG. Or. Svo, 4j. 6d. 

atevenBon (Rcibert Loud). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR- 
JEKYLL ANL" MR lUDK Pflp- 
S\a, It, sifwtil, 1', Bil, dntb, 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE, WITH 
OTHEH FABLES, Cr. Svo, 3s. «d, 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER, By Rkbeht 
L*iC[H BvKVKtfMUTf and FaSWT Van 
DM IJklFr Btsvensow, Crown 8to, 

THE WRONG BOX. By RttBRRt 
Louts BtkvehsoeI and LLdtD OS- 

BCitiftNe. Urown Bto, &. Gd. 

Suttner-— LAY DOWN VOTJK ARMS 
{hin iVaff'en JVieiler) ; Tlie Antoiiio- 
gra[jliy of Martbs von Tilling. By 
Bkhtha von Sltit^ibh. Translated hy 
T. J-loLMKS. Crown 8to, 1*. 8J. 

Bvran.— BALLAD. Bj Htrjl Sw^ah. 
Crown Svo, 6». 



Taylor.— liARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
STOKlEa Taken from tlj« Oiijjiimljs 
by Uka TaVloh. With 13 llliuitra- 
boui by H. J. FORD. Crown 4to, 15a. 
Tirt. 



Trollope (Amthowt). 

THE WARDEN. Crowa 8vi>, U 6d. 

BAHCHESTER TOWERS. CtowhSto, 
' If. 6<i. 



Walford [L. B.), 
A STIFF-NECKED OKNERATIOS 

Crown Svo, 'li. iSrf, 
COUSINS. Crown Bvo, 2*. 6d. 
DICK NETHERBY, Cr. Svo. 2*. 6i 
IVA KILDARE : a Hatrinionial Pw- 

biem. Crown Sto, 2*. Gd. 
LEDUy MARGET. Cr. Bvo. 2». M. 
MR. SMITH : a Purt of his Ufe, Ci. 

avo, il». 6d. 
KAN, Add otber atari«s. Oown S«a, 

ONE or OURSBLVES. Cr. 8tc. Si. 

PAULtNE. Crown Svo. 2s. fld. 

' PLOUGHED,* and otlier Stories. O. 

8vo, 2s. M. 
THE BAByS GBANDMOTHER. 

Crown ftvo, 2a,. (W. 
THE HISTORY OP A WEEK. Cr. 

Svo. -is. 6fif. 

THE INTRUDERS, Cr. Svn, 2*, */, 
THE MATCHMAKER. Or, 8to,2*, W. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. 

avo. ij. nd- 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Cra* 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTJiRS, 
avo. 2jr. 6<i. 

"Ward— ONE POOR SCKOPLB. 
Mrs. WlLFKlD Ward. Crown 8.vo, ' 

WeBt.— EDMUND PULLESTON : or, 
The Fnriily Evil Geuiufi. Bg B. ft 
West, AmWr ot" ' HaU' Hatir^ with tha 
MilliauairvM,' etc. Crovna ^vo. St. 

W^eyman (Stahlbt). 

THE HOCrSE OF THE WOLF. With 
PronttHptaee and Vignetl^. Cra» 
Qva, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. WitJ-' 

FroiiliBpieceiind Vignetti'. Cr. Svo. 6a. 
THE RED COCKAOE With Fj.jutu 

piece aQd Vifcuistte. Crow a Svo. (is. 
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HerpLman'a (K. B.) FloUam : a S\ory of 
the Indian Mutiny. Ss. fti, 

HUra (J. B.) PoLLtloal Ecanomy . 31. 0d. 

KlU'a (J. B.) Syatam of [/Ojlis. Si. (id. 

Hllnar'a (Oea.) Coantry ^leaaurea; th? 
Chronicle or a year chieHy In a Gktden. 
St. fid. 

H»n^«irs (P.) Tha Flrit CFOialn^ of 

OraBTiiand. With 142 IllustiatiniiB nuil 
jt Mii|.- ii. 6d. 
Plil|ilppi-Woll«y'a (C) Snap: a Leg^Dd 
o[ tin; L'jue Mountain, With 13111ub- 
irntjn-iiH. 3», Sd. 




Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Way! made 
Bmooth. Sn. tui. 

Prootor^a (S. A.) M^usnt W*yi In 
Science- 2n. Sd. 

PFoc^top'i (a. A.J Myth* ftnd lla.rvUi 
of Aatrooomy. S.y Sd. 

[>FQ)t£9r'a (S. A.) NAtvra StuAlea. Ss. 9d. 

PrscCor'B (R. A,) L4iaiir« Raeullnja. B\ 

R, A, PiiocroB, EwwAitD LXdiiu, 

AiVDHEW WlLSOM^ ThuMA,S F'JilEFl. 

and A. C. Raktaad. With lUiuIn- 
tioiis. 3>. 6d. 

RdRMttra rHBjU r.) k. BhKdow elDKnia 

3s. Sd. 

Smllh'i (R, Boiworth] Carthags ftnd the 

CRrthaglnlftni. Witb Maps, P]an«,etc. 
.3». 6d. 

Stanlcv'i (Biibiap) Famlllu Hiatorj al 
BIrda. Witli 160 IllpHtrftr.inTis, 3«, SH. 

Bttfhta'a (LmIIo] Tha PlAy^round of 
Europe [Th'S Alpa). With 4 IHustni' 
tiaus, 3a. 6d. 

atavanun'i (R. L.) Tha Strange Csm of 
Dr. Jekyll uS Mr. Hyde; with 
fnbisB. Sf. M. 

BtevanuQ {R. L.) tuid OBboums'i 
The Wrong Box. 3^. Sd. 

BtcuADun (Rsbl. Loulsl and SteTcnaon'i 
(Fanny van decnrti More H«m Arabian 

SIghta. — Tha Dynamiter. 3.5. U. 

Tr«valyan*i (B9r 0. O.ji The Early KltUTy 
ot Gharlei Ja.m«s Fox. 3s, Qii, 

V/t,Sma.at {ataji]ay J.) Tttw Houia e[ 
the Aolf; B RmnBiice, ^, fiU, 

Wvo>a'» (Fav. i, O.) P«tL»iid Kavtaltad. 
With 33 ItluBtrationB. 3^, M. 



Caa« of II 

h ntliaJH 

i"a (LL^ 



'Win. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CBOICK <}F Foot), with Tested and 
Euoiiomivu] Rfcipes. For ScIiooIk, 
Houiitfii suit Cluii«a for T<^fiinical iti- 
Strllction, By M, C, Asownf, Dipl[>- 
raftte [First. Class) of the National Union 
I'or tbn 'rL-chuiDB.! TrB.taiug of Waii)«n, 
etc Crown 8vo, 1*. 

rAahby.— HEALTH IN THE NCB- 
8ERY. By Hhcrt Ashm, JtB,, 
F,B.C,P. WitJi 25 lUustrationa. Cf. 
Sto, 3*- net. 

}ull [Thokab, H.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THETB 
HEALTH DaillKG THE PERIOD 
OF PK-liG-NAKLY. Fcp. 8vo, 
sQwed, Is. 6<i. ; oloth, gih edges. 2c. 
D'at. 

TBE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILPREN IN HEALTH AND 
DJ^EASE. Fcp. fcvo, BHwrf, 3s,ftj:, ; 
clo-th, £ilt eilges, '2x. ncL 

>e BaliH (Mhs.)- 

CASKS AND 00NFBCTI0N8 1 LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8yo, U Sd. 

DOOa : A MaiiQ»I for Ari»teaM. Pep. 

8vo, 1«. M. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTKY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8to, 1a. erf, 

DRESSED VF^ETABLEa i. LA 
HODK Fcp, Avo, Is. 6d. 

DRINKS A T^ MODE. Pep, Bto, 
1j. 6rf, 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Pep. Bto, 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fop. Sm, 
U. fid. 




De Sails (Mrb. { — Eontinned. 

QARDENINLi-XLA MODE. Fcp. Sto, 
Part I.. Vegetables, Is. Qii. Part II., 
Fruits. 1*. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MOUK. 
Fcp. 8vo, I*, m. 

NEW LAID EGGS. Fop. 8vo, 1b. 60. 

OYSTERa A r-A MODE. Pep. 8vo, 
la. Sd. 

PUDDINGS AND PABTRV X LA 
MODE. Fcp. Svo, lit. 6d. 

SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8td, 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Flip, ttvo, Is, dm'. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Pcji. 8vo, U. 6d. 

TEMPTING DISHBS FOR SMALL 
INCOSUiS. Fcp. Svii, 1*. S<i. 

WEINKJ-E3 AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD, Crown Svd, 
la, (W. 



Laar.— MAIGRE COOKERY. By E. 
L. Bmimi Lbah. Ifimo, Zi, 

Mann iS. E.). 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. CtowuSto, Is. W. '. 

MANUAL OE THE PRINCIPLES OF , 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown i 
8vo, I». 

Pools. — COOKER V FOR THE DIA- i 
BETIC. By W. H. nnd Mrs. PiiOLB. | 
With Pr«fBC« by Dr. Paw. Fau. 8vo. I 
2a. M. I 

I 

Hotherftm. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- ' 
GRV RECIPES. ByM. A.RiiTHERAM, 
Fir^t ClnsK Dipl'.niiiSs, NntioDiil TtA.iniiiR 
SfiliiiQl orCiioliBry, Londnn ; Instnii;!TfiHa 
to the BedfaiiiHliire Oouuty GouuuiL 
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The Fine Arts and Music 



Burns and ColenBo. — UVING 
ANATOMY. By Cbcil L. Bubnb. 
R.fi.A..snd EtoBBBT J.CoLBHSO, H.A., 
M.D. 40 Platen, ll| x 8| ins., euh 

Plate containing Two Figurea — (a) A 
Natural Mole or Female Figure : (b) Tha 
game Figure Anatomiaed. In a Portfolio. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 21i9 
IllutitrationH. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.}. 

MUSIC AND MORAI£. With Portrait 
of the Author, and NomeronB IHub- 
tratioQS, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crawn 8vo, 6s. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Porteait 
of Richard Wagner and 8 Illustra- 
tiODs. Crown 8ro, 6», net. 

Huiah, Head and Iionerman.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By MARcns B. Huish, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs, Head; aud 'Foreign 
Saniijlurs,' by Mrs. C. J. LonomaI), 
Witli 3!J Reproductions in Colour and 
40 11 lustrations In Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s. net 

HuIlah.~THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Edllah. 
8vo, 83. 6d. 

Kingsley.— AHISTORYOF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. ByRoasG. Kinqblry. 
8vo, Vis. M. net. 

Maefarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. Macicabrbn. 

8vo, 12s, 

Matthay. - PIANOFORTE TONE 
PKODUCTION. By Professor ToBiAa 

Matthat, 

Morris (William). 
HOPKS AND FEARS FOB ART. Five 
Li;i^tiireB delivered in Birmingham, 
I»iidon, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, As. id. 



MorriB (Williah) — amttnued. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON aiST FEBRUARY. 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivored at 
Burslem Town Hall on ISth October, 
1881. t(vo, 2t. 9d. net 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN- DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Hen's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2*. Hd. 
■et 

ARCHITECTURE AND HI3TX>RY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for tha 
Protection of Ancient BaildiugB, 1884 
and 1S93. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Mobrib. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

Kichter.— LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. RioHTlB. 
With 20 Platos and 7 Illustratiooa in 
the Text. Crown 4to, 9». 

Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Johm 
C. Van Disx. With 110 Hlnatrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Willard.— HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Abhton RoLLDre 
WiLLAiiD. With Photogravure Frontis' 

fiece and 23 full-page Illugb^tions. 8vo, 
Ss. net 

Wellington.— A DESCRIPTIVE ANJ> 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE. 
LONDON. By Evelik, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 62 Photo- 
EngraviuKs, specially executed by 
Bbaun, Oli^ment k Co., of Pari*, i 
vohi. Royal 4to, £6 Os. net 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Saeahot.— UTERARVSTUIiIES, By 
WjUvTSR Baoehot, With Portrait. 3- 
la. Crown SvD, As. (id. each. 

cer.— EDUCATION AND LIFB : 
Papera und Adiireasea. By Jaubs Hl 
Bakbb, M.A.f LL.D. CrOWu 8vo, 4s, 6d, 

J arins-Qould.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By BeT. S. 
tlAEi[HO-OODLD. Cron-ii Sto, Si. S^ 

JajrneB. -SHAKESPEARE STUPTES. 
QQiL Other Eways. By the ]a.te Thomas 
Sl'KKCHH Bavnes, LL,B,, LL,D. WiUi 
a BiograpliipBl Pr-ufaca by Prof«a<or 
Lewis Caufbkll. Ctowq Svo, 7<- ^d. 

Joyd [A.K, H.) {' A-K-H.B.')- 
AUTUMS HOLIDAYS OF A 
COUNTRY PAJISOH. CrowB 8vo, 

ai. id. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER, 

Orowti Svo, Si. Sd. 

GRI'nCAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown Svo, 3s. 6i[. 

EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES. Cmwu 8¥Q, 5*. «rf. 

LANDSCAPES. CHURCHES AND 
MORALlTlEa Crowci Sva, bs. 6d. 

LEISURE HOURS IN l-OWN, Crown 
Svo, 3jl M. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 
Hva, -is. M. 

OUB UrrLB LIFE. Two 8«>riBi. 
Crown 8vo., 3j. 6oi. Bach. 

OJTR HOMELY COMEDY ; AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown Svo, 3s. id. 

, RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
I PARSON. Three Series. Crowft Svo, 

Butler (SiMDBL). 
EREWHON. Crt-wn Hvo. 5^; 

THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO JilHE WAS, THE 
"USE SHE KXDK OF TUK ILIAD, 
AND HOW TIIK POEM «REW 
UNDER HER HANDS. With U 
Cliutratiaua. Bvo, lOi. Ad. 



Butler (Samukl) — ajntiniie/i. 

THE ILIAD OP HOMER. Trerfy 
fSHderecl into En^Hah l^ose for the 
use of thnse thnt uuniiiot rdad the 
Gri^nal. Crown gva,. Js, 6d, 

THK ODYSSEY. RenderBd into Bng- 
lish Prose for the um of those who- 
cannot rwnl the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 IHustrAtiDua. Svo, 7k, Sii. 

SHAKESPEARE-a SONNETS, llecoa. 
siilwtd, and in part RparrangBd, witli 
Introductory Cliapttr* and a RHpript 
of the Original I60B Editioa. gi-o, 
10*. 6d. 

Oha.rLtlaa KeglBter, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Cla.-,sittic.d Ba- 
gi^t«r of Cbaritiea io or Av&iluble in the 
U«itra'Pi)Us. With an TDtroJuclirtTi by 
C. a. LOCH, SEtreUry to the GouDail of 
the Chsrit; OrKBuisBtiaiL Scuitity, Loo- 
4qii, 8va, it. 

Diekinaon.— KINO AiRTHUR IN 

CORNWALL By W. HowsBiP Dccs- 
twBos, M.D. With 6 IlluuiratiaDa. 
Ci-own Eva, it. 6d. 

Evans. ^THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MBNTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Rv 
Sii John Evans, K.CR With 537 
Hlustrationa. Bto, 28s, 

Exploded Ideaa, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. By tlie Author of ■Times.uiid 
Dftya '. Crown 8vo, b^ 

Haggard. — A FARMER'S YEAR : 
liejitg h,m Ci>niiDioibp1ii';t! Book for ISBS, 
Bv H, EipKR [lAtiiJAitD, WLEh 58 
IUn»tratinn« by G-, LxoN LiitlK B-ud .3 
othera. Crown Svo, 7«- flJ- net, 

Ho dga on.— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
worth H. HoDoeoK, LL.I1. Crown Svo, 
8.*. M. 

Hoenie.-INQUIRIES CONCERNING 

THE TACTICS OF THK FUTURE. 
By Fhitz Hokmg. With 1 SketL'li in 
the Teit iiiiti 5 Miipa. Triidalatud by 
Captain H, M. Buwsb. Svoj Im. net 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 



Jefferiea (Riciurd). 
FIKi.U AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portriut. Crowu 8vo, 3j. M. 

TiJK STOKY OF MY HKART: my 
Aiitobiographj. With Portrait uid 
New Preface by C. J. LonumaN. 
Crowu 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

RED DEER. With 17 Ulustratioiia by 
J. Charlton aad H. Tukalt. 
Crown 8vo, 3*. 6fi 

THE TOILERS OK THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8to, 3*. &^. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette bf E. V. R 
Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gbrtbodb). 
HOME AND GARDEN : NotM and 
niougliLs, Practical and Critical, of a 
WorkLT iii lioth. With 53 llliistra- 
tiotis frojii Photographs by the Author. 
8¥0, 10s. W. net 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical ami Critical, of a 
Workiog Amuteur. With 71 Photo 
graphs. 8\o, 10*. 6rf. net 

Johnson (J. & J. H. ). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL : a 
Treatise ou tht Iriiw and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. fid. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crowu 
8vo, 2«. 6d. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN ANDHISTX)RY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. JoYC's. LL.D, 2 vols. Crown 
8vD, 6s. each. 

Lang (Andbbw), 
LEITERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. 8vo, 2». 6rf. ueL 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Colonri'd Platy.H and 17 IHustratiooa. 
Fcp. Svo, 2*. '&d. \\<A. 

^LD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. net 



LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fop. 
8vo, 2j. %d. n«t. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portnut 
of the Aatbor. Crown 8vo, 2i. U. 

COCK LANE AND OOMMON-SENSK, 
Crown 8vo, Z*. fld. 

THE BOOK OP DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Madden.— THE DIARY OP MASTER 
WILUAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare tuid Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 
Vice-Cbaucellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, Vat. 

Maryon. — HOW THE GARDKN 
GREW. By Madd Mabyok. With 4 
Illustrations by GoKDitN Bowns. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Matthews (Brandkr). 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. Fcp. 
Svo, Is. 6d. net 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT 
STORY. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6rf. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays au.l 
Addresses. Crown 8to, 5s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crovn 
8vo, 6f. 

Vol. III. Essays ou Lauguage anct 
Literature. Crowu 8vo, ha. 

Vol, IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH USt 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,m 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES: 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in > 
Garden. By GbOKOB Milnek. Ctowd 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MorPie.-SIONSOFCHANGK Sem 
Lectures delivered ou various OccastoiA 
By William Mokkis. PoBt8vo, \s. Sd. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical V^otVa— continued. 



PoUook.— JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Gsaay in 
Criticiam. By Walter Herribs Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo, 3j, M. net 

Poore (Gborgb Vivian, U.D.). 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illuatrationa. Crown 8vo. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustration a. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
BoBBBtti.— A SHADOW OF DANTE : 

being an Essay towarda stitdj^ing Him- 
aelf, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Maria Francesoa Ro3settl With 
Frontiapiece by Dantb Gabriel Ros- 
SBTTI. Crown 8vo, Sa. 6c2. 

SoulBby (Loot H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2«. M. net 

STRAY THOUGHT FOR GIRLS. 
16 mo, 1.9. 6(2. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2«. 6<J. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo, 2^. net 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. 8to, 2s. 6rf. net 

Southey.~THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT 80UTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward Dowdbn, 
LL.D. 8vo, 149. 



Stephens. — HIGHER LIFE FOll 
WORKING PEOPLE: its Hiwlrwiues 
Disciisaed. An attempt to solve some 
pressing Social Problems, without in- 
juatice to Capital or Labour. ISy W. 
Walker Stephuns. Cr. 8vo. 33 6ii. 

Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OF 

SHIPSANDTHEIRCARGOES. Witli 
Inforniation regarding Freights, Ch;ir- 
ter'Parties. etc. By Robbut Whitb 
Stbvbns. 8vo, 2*. 

Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS; a Foukc.vst. 
By Geokoe Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 4a. 6d. net 

Turner and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gylks 
TtiRNEu and Alexander Sotherland. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Warwick.— PROGRESSIN WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE: being the Report of Confer- 
ences anil a Congress held in connection 
with the Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess OF Warwick. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

WeatherB.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Wkathbrs, F.R.H.S., late Assiatant- 
Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, formerly of the Itojal Garciens, 
Eew, etc Witb 159 Diagrams. 8vo, 
21s. net. 



Miscellaneous Theolog^lcal Works. 

*^ For (JhMirAt^ E^lai^md Roman GathoUc IfwA* *m Mbbsrs. Lonqhans&Co.'s 

Special Catalogues. 



Balfour.~THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notea Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8to, 
12s. Gd. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) {' A.K.H.B.'). 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. Crown 8vo, 3j. Gd. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF A SCOITIS H 
UNIVERSITY CITY. Crown 8vo, 
t:6d. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) (• A.K.H.B. •)— aw(. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN- 
CHANGED TRUTHS. Crown 8vo, 
3«. 6d. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUN- 
TRY PARSON. Three Series. Or. 
8vo, 3*. 6d. each. 

PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

'TO MEET THE DAY' through the 
Christian Year ; being a Test of 
Scripture, with au Original Medita- 
tion and a Short Selection in VerM 
for every pay. Orflwn ^yo, ^t. M. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works — continued. 

Campbell.- RELIGION IN GREEK ; Max Muller (F.)— «m«ii«A 
Ll'ltltATURE. By the Rev. Lkwis 
Cami'bkm., M.A., LL.D., Emeritaa 
Prol'tssor of Greek, Univenity of St. 
Andrews. Bvo, 16*. 



Davidson.— THEISM, as Grounded in 
Httnrin Natiitv, Hiat'>rkally and Critic- 
ally lUudlml. BoitiK the Burnett 
Lui^tiireii for 1892 aud 1893, delivered at 
Al»erd<!tjn. By W. L. DavidbON, M.A., 
LL.D. 8to, 16«. 

aibson.— THEABB^DELAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBBKAL CATUOLIC 
MOVEMtiNT IN FRANCE. By the 
Hon. W. CiBaoN. With Portrait 
8vo, I2a. 6d. 

Lang.— MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a 

Reply to Profesiior Max Miiller. By 
Akdhrw Lang. Svo, 6». 

MaeDonald (GBOBai). 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS. TtireeBeriea. 
Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. each. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo, St. 6d. 

Wturtineau ( Jahss). 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Or. 
8ro, Ss. M. each. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFR DiscoursM. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 8vo, lit, 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRES- 
SES. 4 vols. Or. 8ro, 7s. 6d. each. 

HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services 
for PubUc Worship. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Max Muller (F.). 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 19*, 

jo,ooo/4^oi. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIEN08 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 Tols. SfO, 
S2*. 



THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OT 
RELIGION, as iltustrated by tin 
Religions of India. The Hibbat 
Lectures, delivered at the Chaptar 
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